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Employees’ Representation in Management of 
Industry.’ 


By RoyAL MEEKER, COMMISSIONER OF LABOR STATISTICS. 


HE multitude of causes making for the general dissatisfaction 
prevailing among workers which is called industrial unrest 
mav be compressed under three heads: (1) Dissatisfaction 
with their wages, hours, and earnings—a feeling on the part of the 
workers that they are not receiving a fair share of the product of 
industry; a widespread belief that workers are being exploited by 
owners, employers, and their managers. The rapid rise in prices has 
greatly strengthened this belief even among those workers who have 
secured wage increases in excess of increases in the cost of living. 
Many thousands of workmen who have profited greatly by the price 
upheavals of the war period firmly believe they are worse off than 
before the war, or, at least, that the employers have gained more than 
the workmen and hence the workmen are being done by the em- 
plovers. (2) Dissatisfaction with the management of industry—a 
feeling that not only are the workers being exploited but that the 
“enterprisers ” are not as enterprising and their managers not as 
capable as has been commonly supposed. Work is made needlessly 
monotonous and uninteresting and production is thereby curtailed. 
The workers feel that industries are being conducted from a dis- 
tance by men who have little or no first-hand knowledge of condi- 
tions and who do not understand the workers’ point of view, know]l- 
edge, and capacity. These grievances are due in large part to big 
business organization which has brought about what may justly be 
called “absentee landlordism” in industry. (3) Dissatisfaction 
with the nature of their work—a feeling that industry is a treadmill 
for workers of all kinds. but especially for manual workers, and that 
the opportunities for successful and permanent escape into man- 
agerial, employing, and capitalistic positions are scarce and growing 
scarcer every day. z 
Through collective bargaining workers have long exercised a 
greater or less degree of control over wages, hours, and conditions of 
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labor. During the war the principle of collective bargaining was of 
necessity, albeit in many cases rather grudgingly, recognized by all 
employers engaged on direct Government work or in the production 
of essentials. The Quartermaster Corps, the Ordnance Office, the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation of the Shipping Board, the National 
War Labor Board, the Fuel Administration, and many other Gov- 
ernment agencies, sought to secure greater and more continuous pro- 
duction by means of collective agreements covering wages and hours 
and by establishing committees to represent the workers in dealing 
with the management on shop conditions. Since the signing of the 
armistice, Government control over industry has been either aban- 


doned or greatly relaxed and industrial warfare has grown more ex- 


tensive and more bitter. The elephantine governmental machines 
built and set up to adjust labor disputes were clumsy and cumber- 
some, and oftentimes worked against each other so that a labor ad- 
justment. made by one agency produced labor maladjustment in all 
other fields. Each agency dealing with labor was a law unto itself. 
The terms “ cooperation,” “coordination” and “correlation” were 
heard on every hand until they became a weariness to the flesh, but 
the labor adjusters seldom were able to cooperate, coordinate, or cor- 
relate anything. I do not say this in the spirit of caviling criticism. 
No one is to be blamed. On the contrary, great praise is due to 
those who, in spite of constitutional inhibitions and public indiffer- 
ence, succeeded in partially organizing our industrial chaos. It is 
greatly to be regretted that these men were not able to formulate a 
national labor policy for war to be continued in peace. Probably 
if the war had continued four more years a national labor policy 
must have been worked out, with the administration centered in one 
national industrial commission or in a series of commissions, one 
for each industry. Numerous district boards to take care of local 
disputes would have been necessary under either system. Of course, 
no one would be willing to have the war prolonged for four days, 
even to secure such a highly desirable result as the establishment of a 
national system of adjusting labor grievances and determining in- 
dustrial policies on a democratic basis. We can only hope that the 
terrors of peace will be as potent as the horrors of war in compelling 
the Bolsheviki of the right and of the left to come together on a 
reasonable compromise. 


Absentee Ownership of Industrial Establishments. 


BSENTEE landlordism is as bad in the field of economics as in 
the field of politics. Labor unrest in the present-day meaning 

of the term is a natural and inevitable result of the industrial revo- 
lution, machine production, absentee ownership of industrial estab- 
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lishments, and the centering of industrial management in the hands 
of managers of finance whose offices are in the big banks and office 
buildings of the centers of finance and trade. Strikes, in the modera 
sense, were practically unknown until industrial units had grown 
to such a size as to erect formidable barriers between the workers on 
the one side and the responsible owners and managers on the other. 
The spirit of antagonism against the absentee ownership of farms 
in Kansas and Nebraska and other Western States, which culminated 
in the Farmers’ Alliance and Populist movements. manifests itself 
to-day against the absentee owners of industry. 

Lack of interest in work grows out of absentee ownership. The 
absent industrial landlords, interested only or principally in divi- 
dends, employed experts, scientific managers, to produce a substitute 
for the old-time workman’s interest in his work. The scientific man- 
agers have been attacked so vielently and so frequently that I feel 
obliged to apologize for referring at this point to the most obvious 
and fundamental error contained in their original program. The 
scientific managers did not, in the beginning of the efliciency move- 
ment, differentiate between the workman and the machine or tool 
with which he worked. Men and machines were to be made to do 
each operation the “ easiest ” way; that is, with the least lost motion 
and expenditure of effort. The scientifie managers have not yet 
grasped fully the difference between a man and a machine and the 
economy of making use of the heads of the workers as well as their 
arms and legs. A good deal is said about the worker’s psychology, 
as though the worker were some strange, wild beast with a peculiar 
psychology all his own, quite different from the psychology of en.- 
ployers and managers. It is because the psychology of the worker 
is the same as the psychology of the employer and the manager that 
strikes and lockouts occur with such distressing frequency. 

If we grant that a works manager has mere brains and knowledge 
than any of the employees under his direetion, he should be able 
to organize and plan the work so that if the workmen, instead 
of following their own devices, follow the plan laid out, the out- 
put would be bettered both in quantity and quality while the physi- 
eal energy expended to attain this output would be lessened. The 
theoretical ideal of maximum output with minimum expenditure 
of effort, which can be figured out by mathematical formulas and 
pictured on charts, is never attained in practice. A much more 
imperfect layout, which leaves much to the ingenuity and initiative 
of the individual workmen, in practice almost always achieves 
much better results. A man will willingly work much- harder, 
expend much more energy, and be much less fatigued working on a 
job which he has a part in planning, and for the results of which 
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he is responsible. The present-day movement for industrial democ- 
racy is a partial recognition of the fundamental psychological phe- 
nomenon that industrial fatigue is not simply an engineering ques- 
tion to be stated mathematically in foot-pounds per hour or even a 
physiological question having to do with calories burned up in 
the body. Work is hard primarily because it is uninteresting and 
monotonous, or easy because it demands ingenuity or skill. DPara- 
doxical as it seems, the way to make work easier is to make it 
harder by requiring more of the workmen. The mental application 
required or the muscular effort put forth has little to do with the 
hardness of a job. In so far as scientific management has resulted 
in merely breaking processes up into their component parts, segre- 
gating so far as possible the purely muscular and mechanical 
operations from the creative and planning functions, so-called “effi- 
ciency” has-resulted in the most disastrous inefficiency. The “easier” 
specific operations or fractions of operations have been made, the 
harder they have become. All the efforts of the scientific managers 
and efficiency experts to arouse, increase, and maintain the interest 
of the workman in his work are bound to be fruitless unless the 
work itself is made interesting. The worker must be called upon 
to use his head in planning as well as his hands and feet in executing 
his work if contentment is to be attained in industry. 


The Whitley Plan in Great Britain. 


URING the war the scarcity of workers and the need to increase 
output of essentials gave the workers great power. Private 
employers and Governments were obliged to give more consideration 
to the rights and desires of laborers than was ever given before. The 
fear that employees might use their vastly increased power to seize 
political control and perhaps revolutionize and even socialize indus- 
try and private property led private employers the world over to 
experiment with different plans for participation by employees, to 
some degree, in the “management of industry.” The Governments 
of the world, recognizing the seriousness of the labor unrest, have 
tried to guide and control the efforts of the workers to secure more 
power in the planning and carrying out of industrial policies. Great 
Britain has been experimenting with the Whitley system of organiz- 
ing industries into national and district joint industrial councils 
and works committees. National joint industrial councils have been 
set up in some 50 industries, besides the councils established in the 
Government departments for both manual and clerical employees. 
It must not be assumed that these industries are fully organized 
under the so-called Whitley system and that all industrial unrest 
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has become a thing of the past. In fact. the national joint industrial 
councils are analogous to the roof of a house suspended in mid-air 
with no supporting side walls or foundations upon which to rest. 
Speakers and writers are wont to refer glibly to the “ solution ” of 
labor unrest worked out and put into practice in Great Britain. The 
facts are that only three industries have set up complete “ Whitley 
systems ” of joint industrial representation of employers and em- 
ployees, with a national council and district councils for the industry 
and works committees for individual shops, and these three industries 
are relatively insignificant, namely match, rubber, and pottery manu- 
facturing. I am told that there are only two match factories in Great 
Britain. Rubber manufacture increased in importance during the 
war. Pottery is of far more importance than the other two indus- 
tries, but does not rank with the great basic industries of Great 
Britain. Even in the three fully organized industries the organiza- 
tion is almost purely formal, being for the most part a paper organi- 
zation. It must not be assumed that this interesting attempt to make 
industrial management more democratic has failed. It is merely in 
the experimental stage. The system has not been accepted by either 
employees or employers generally. It must not be too hastily assumed 
that Great Britain has discovered a magic formula for “ solving ” 
all industrial unrest. It might seem from the wildly exaggerated 
accounts which have appeared in some quarters that the eager indus- 
trial alchemists in Great Britain seeking after the industrial philoso- 
pher’s stone have found instead the Blarney stone. The search has. 
however, only just begun and what, if anything, will be found can 
not.yet be foretold. The experts in the division of the Ministry of 
Labor which is dealing with these industrial councils, holding meet- 
ings with employers and emplovees constantly and setting up new 
national industrial councils about every week, do not proclaim that 
industrial democracy has been achieved and labor unrest solved by 
the organization of national councils. Everything is still in the 
experimental stage, with a strong probability that the first experi- 
ments will be, at best, only partially successful and that only by trial 
and error and after many experiments will a solid basis of settlement 
be reached. 

Tt was my good fortune to be present at the first industrial confer- 
ence called by Premier Lloyd George, which met in London February 
27, 1919. This was a most impressive assemblage and it transacted 
an amazing amount of business in its lifetime of one day, especially 
as the whole forenoon was given up to an oratorical Donnybrook fair 
in which everybody took a crack at the premier’s head, while he sat 
by and really seemed to enjoy the proceedings. Asa result of this first 
conference, a joint committee consisting of 30 representatives of 
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employers and 30 representatives of employees was appointed. This 
committee reported on April + recommending the establishment of a 
permanent industrial conference, made up of representatives of em- 
plovers and employees to meet annually or at the call of the Govern- 
ment and to advise the Government in matters of industrial policy. 
It was intended to be a sort of industrial parliament or advisory 
council. Its recommendations will have no binding force, but they 
may and probably will be very illuminating and helpful to the political 
Government. This extra-legal industrial parliament is merely another 
industrial experiment. It may eventually help to solve the problem 
of industrial unrest, but it hasn’t done so yet. The four biggest trade- 
union organizations, namely, the Textile Workers, the Engineering 
Trades. the National Union of Railwaymen, and the General 
Workers’ Union, have refused to send, or at least have refrained from 
sending, representatives to the permanent industrial conference. The 
employers who deal with these union men are also holding aloof. 


Employees’ Representation Plans in the United States. 


N OUR own country, as contrasted with Great Britain, nothing so 

ambitious nor so well thought out has been tried. During the war 
“shop committees” giving a measure of representation to 
the workers were set up in many establishments, but no permanent 
nation-wide organization was created to tie these shop committees into 
a system, unless perhaps the Shipping Board and the Railroad Ad- 
ministration may be spoken of as permanent bodies. 

The plan to bring the employees into closer relations with their 
employers by means of “ shop stewards,” “ shop committees,” “ works 
councils,” or other means is often hailed as the dawn of a new 
democracy in industry. It is new as compared with 10 years ago, or 
even 5 years ago: but it can not be too emphatically stated that 
democracy in industry is not a discovery of the great World War. 
In fact, with al] the shop committees and works councils of to-day, 
we have much less democracy in industry than obtained 40 vears 
ago or even in the Middle Ages, or at any time before the introduc- 
tion of power-driven machinery with its tendency to segregate the 
employers and managers from their employees. The shop committee 
is the present-day attempt to restore some of the democracy lost 
through machine industry and big business. While it is, of course, 
impossible that there can ever be as complete democracy in a large 
plant as in a small plant, it is often true that the workers’ committees 
of the large plants are able to secure better conditions and more 
consideration for the workers than the workers in the smaller plants 
are able to secure for themselves. 


numerous 
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The different types of shop committees and works councils in this 
country which I have been able to examine may be divided into three 
pretty distinct groups, namely (1) closed-shop committees of union 
workmen, chosen exclusively by union men affiliated with national or 
international unions; (2) open-shop committees, composed of workers 
chosen by the votes of all workers who have been employed in the shop 
the required period of time; (3) open-closed-shop committees, chosen 
by all workers qualified to vote in a shop that is closed against trade- 
unions and which may or may not have a local plant or corporation 
organization of the workers. There is a monotonous sameness in the 
constitutions and by-laws or plans of organizations within each of 
these three groups. There is in fact little fundamental variation in 
the published statements of the objects sought and the plans of organi- 
zation as between group and group. This sameness in descriptive 
language makes tabulation of the hundreds of shop-committee plans 
asy and the results of such tabulation perfectly useless or rather 
utterly misleading. I have therefore made no attempt to enumerate 
the different kinds of shop committees as to their attitude toward 
trade-unions. Each plan and even each shop committee must be 
studied in order to find out just how democratic it is and whether it is 
working as the employers and managers say it is. The tracde-unions, 
naturally enough, want all shop committees to be tied up to the na- 
tional eraft organizations. The huge majority of employers in this 
country are, and always have been, opposed to labor organizations. 
The President’s first Industrial Conference came to a deadlock on the 
question of the right of employees to organize and to choose repre- 
sentatives to deal with the management. The employer group in the 
conference must be taken as representing the majority of employers 
the country over. The speeches made by these representative em- 
ployers were often difficult to understand, but their attitude of mind 
was never for a moment in doubt. They had been driven by hard 
experience to abandon individual bargaining with each employee and 
to accept collective bargaining, but they vigorously maintained their 
right to dictate the terms of the collective bargain. These employers 
conceded the right of workers to organize in a given plant and te be 
represented by representatives chosen from among the employees of 
that plant, provided the representatives so chosen were agreeable to 
the management of said plant. The trade-unionisis on the other hand 
insisted upon the right of the workers to choose the representatives 
whom they thought could best speak for them and make clear their 
needs and wishes. 

It is interesting to note that, respecting labor organization, the 
position of organized employers and employees is eXactly reversed 
in Great Britain as compared with the United States. We are to- 
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day exactly where the British were about 30 years ago. The ques- 
tion of national unions versus plant unions was fought out in Great 
Britain and won by the workers. British employers were obliged 
to accept the result and bargained collectively with the representa- 
tives of the national unions. During the war the workers rebelled 
against this system, insisting that waggs, hours, and shop conditions 
should be negotiated for each shop by the local shop committees. 
The employers stood up valiantly for the established order, and 
insisted that they would have nothing to do with local shop com- 
mittees, but would bargain collectively only with truly responsible 
and representative bodies, the executives of the national trade-unions. 
American employers, equally valiant for the established order, will 
have nothing to do with irresponsible, unrepresentative, officials of 
national trade-unions and insist on bargaining collectively with rep- 
resentatives of the workers who know the local situation and who are 
chosen from the shop where a dispute is pending, provided always 
that these worker representatives fulfill the employers’ ideas of a 
bona fide representative. One of the biggest questions to be settled 
is whether employees’ representation is to be local and under the 
direct contro] and domination of the employer, or whether it is to 
be nation or world wide and under the control of the workers them- 
selves, or whether the general public will insist on being a party to 
every collective agreement so as to prevent the employers and the 
employees from agreeing too agreeably and charging the bill to the 
ultimate consumer. 

As to function, most shop committees deal with grievances, work- 
ing conditions (i. e., safety, sanitation, and hygiene), wages and 
hours of labor, and methods of wage payments. Oftentimes a differ- 
ent shop committee is created to deal with each separate function 
coming under the general head of industrial relations. As to par- 
ticipation in management of industry in the true sense of the term 
there is as yet practically none in the United States. A great many 
general managers and directors of personnel say the employees have 
been taken into partnership and are taking part in the management 
of the business like true industrial democrats. No doubt these man- 
agers and directors honestly think they have achieved industrial 
democracy, but in the systems of employee representation which I 
have been able to examine the still small voice of the general manager 
could be heard very, very distinctly above the roar of the shop com- 
mittee whirlwind or the crash of the works council earthquake. I 
do not say that the existing shop committees have done nothing to 
democratize industry. They have; and they are, in my opinion, to 
be heartily commended and given every encouragement. As indicated 
above, a few establishments have progressed to the point where the 
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employees’ voices do have some weight in determining policies and 
methods and in planning work. 

As to the method by which representatives of workers are chosen to 
the shop committees, there are almost as many different plans as there 
are different plants having such plans. The plan by which repre- 
sentation or participation of the employees is secured is of little im- 
portance compared to the scope of the functions which the committees 
or representatives of the workers are permitted or are able to exercise. 


Experiments in Employees’ Management in Great Britain.. 


BIGGER question even than that ef how collective bargains are 

to be made and who are to be parties thereto is the question of the 
scope and content of the collective bargain itself. The radical trade- 
unionists of Great Britain. and to a much less extent in the United 
States, are insisting that the workers shall take a larger and larger 
share in management, until ultimately all or at least the more im- 
portant industries shall be conducted by the workers. A few inter- 
esting experiments in employees’ management are already being tried 
out in Great Britain, for example. the John Dawson works at New- 
castle-on-Tyne, under the managership of Mr. Leonard Humphrey. 
Mr. Humphrey started with nothing and built up a very profitable 
airplane factory during the war. He is or was. when I interviewed 
him, the managing director of the John Dawson Co. The com- 
pany consists of all the employees of the factory. The books of 
the company are open to the representatives of the employees so 
that they know at all times the costs of raw materials, machines, 
tools. and labor, the allowance for depreciation and obsolescence, and 
the selling price of the finished products. The workers own col- 
lectively 50 per cent of the stock of the company: the other 50 per 
cent is owned by Mr. Humphrey. While the workers can not there- 
fore fire Mr. Humphrey if they should become dissatisfied with him, 
still they could break up the company. They had no desire to do 
so when I was in England because they felt that they really were 
helping to manage a very successful enterprise, and that Mr. Hum- 
phrey was the best manager obtainable. During the war Mr. Hum- 
phrey paid wages above the scale for all trades employed in the John 
Dawson factory. The working-day was reduced, if IT remember cor- 
recthy, to 8 hours per day and 44 hours per week. Mr. Humphrey 
stid production per day and per week had increased remarkably, 
and it was his intention to reduce the working-day to 6 hours. After 
the signing of the armistice the factory took up the manufacture 
of high-grade furniture and pianos in addition to the manufacture 
of airplanes for commercial uses. This factory is one of the few 
bona fide experiments in industrial democracy. 
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Several obvious criticisms will at once come into the minds of all. 
Virst, John Dawson was a war baby and granting that industrial 
democracy may be a fine pabulum for war babies, it may disagree 
with peace babies. This may well be. Many experiments can be 
safely made with a superprosperous enterprise that would result 
fatally with a minimum-of-subsistence enterprise. Again, the class 
of workers attracted by the high wages paid at the John Dawson 
works was no doubt much above the average. While an industrial 
democracy might be conducted by these picked, intelligent men it 
might fail if it fell into the hands of the average workman. If every 
employer started to John Dawsonize, the result might be industrial 
chaos as bad or worse than that we experienced as a result of the 
“cost plus ” contracts for making uniforms, and constructing canton- 
inents, ships, factories, and other things. 


Workers Desire Real Responsibility in Management. 


OF ALL the many hundreds of systems of “ industrial democracy ” 

which I have studied very few give promise of accomplishing 
much in the way of winning the enthusiastic support of the workers, 
because little, if any, additional authority over or responsibility for 
methods and results is accorded them. In the great majority of 
plans, the workers are permitted only to participate in managing, 
under safeguards and direction or at least suggestion from above, 
matters of safety, sanitation, benefit funds, and other “ welfare” 
activities. No eager, enthusiastic response from the workers can be 
expected from such ultra-conservative adventures in industrial radi- 
calism. I do not mean that these plans are, in the great majority 
of cases, insincere schemes intended to deceive the worker into think- 
ing he is being taken into partnership when he is really only being 
“taken in.” Nothing of the sort. I think employers in general sin- 
cerely desire to make concessions to labor. Of course, they want to 
concede as little as is absolutely necessary to prevent the spread of 
those radical things with the fearsome Russian names. Perhaps as 
time goes by the workers will be given the opportunity to demon- 
strate that they are worthy of greater responsibilities and capable 
of more constructive contributions to industrial management. None 
of the shop committees and works councils have been operating long 
enough to warrant generalizations about future developments. As 
a worker and a student I feel that there is a tremendous latent cre- 
ative force in the workers of to-day, which is not being utilized at 
all. This force may be likened to the force of the waves and the 
tides of the ocean. No engineer has as yet been able to devise a 
practical method for utilizing the giant strength of the sea; but 
every industrial engineer with any imagination whatsoever dreams 
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of the day when this giant will be harnessed and made to do the 
work of the world. Perhaps it is not and never will be economically 
feasible to harness the sea. It is likewise possible that human nature 
is fundamentally so constituted that it never will be practicable to 
utilize the good will, enthusiasm, and creative power of the workers 
—to substitute leadership for drivership in industry. It may be that 
industrial peace on earth is unattainable, and that industrial war is 
the natural state of man; but I do not believe it. Anyhow, it is 
worth a thorough trial in order to find out whether the workers, if 
given responsibility in industrial management, will become so inter- 
ested in their work that they won’t have time to be restless. 

During and immediately after the war, employers were alarmed 
at the thought of the power of the radical labor movement. The 
collapse of the railway strike in Great Britain and the failure of the 
British miners to win out on the nationalization of the coal mines 
have greatly cheered employers everywhere. The relative indus- 
trial calm in France, Belgium, and Germany also has had a marked 
effect. In our own country the longshoremen’s strike, the printers’ 
strike, the steel workers’ strike, and the coal miners’ strike 
have greatly weakened the influence of the radical laborite and 
socialist leaders, while they certainly have not strengthened the 
conservative trade-unionists. I think it is perfectly obvious that 
the wild stampede on the part of employers to set up “shop 
committees” and “works councils” and to proclaim the dawn of the 
new day of “industrial democracy ” is over. From now on few new 
plans will be set up. Probably many plans already created will be 
abandoned or allowed to perish by atrophy. The sincere attempts 
to enlist the sympathy and help of the workers in bringing about 
industrial peace, however, will continue and will be gradually per- 
fected. 

I am not much interested in the possibility of the workers owning, 
managing, and operating all industries or even the more important 
ones. At the present moment we are not in sight of that con- 
summation. It must be conceded that the worker who has served 
long enough in a plant to have acquired a special skill in deing his 
work, even if it is only shoveling slag or wheeling a barrow, has 
invested something in that industry and that plant, and that he has 
thereby acquired a right to have his views as to the conditions sur- 
rounding his job considered by the management. A means should 
be provided whereby he may present any grievance or any suggestion 
he may have to make to somebody representing the management. 
He may get turned down. None of us ever gets all he wants or asks 
for. But every worker ought to have the right to give his views on 
industrial matters just as he has the right to express his views on 
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political or religious matters. The workers will not be satisf... 
merely to express views. ‘They want the assurance that their views 
will be given more than a perfunctory consideration. No class © 
people is more responsive to fair, open-handed dealing than the 
workers. If their proposals are discussed openly with them an 
shown to be impracticable, or inexpedient for the time, they hay: 
almost invariably been quite ready to vote for the rejection of their 
own proposals. 

There is a vast gulf fixed between expressing an opinion about, ti. 
shape of the handle of the shovel one uses for heaving slag or the de- 
sirability of having a glee club rather than a debating society ; and *' 
planning and routing of work, devising methods and determining 
upon the tools, machines, and processes for making the finish: 
product in a big plant. I insist that the management, even sciei {in 
management, has not a monopoly of all the brains in an establ ” 
ment. The workers themselves can and do contribute much in 
planning and doing of the work. What is of vastly more importance. 
than the increase in production as a result of utilizing the latent m 
telligence, ingenuity, and enthusiasm of the workers, is the inc,. 
in contentment. Here is a vast source of industrial power which 
been cut off, isolated, by the transformation of little business i: 
business. It will be difficult to tap this source, but tap it we m 
we are to continue anything resembling the present industrial ory 
zation with its large scale production. The good will of the wox,, 
is a much more potent force making for industrial efficiency than 
the scientific management formulas and systems of production. 
There is no inherent reason why the good will of the workers should 
not go hand in hand with scientific management. Until ; 
workers have had only antagonism for scientific management beca.. 
the scientific manager never asked them for their opinions or idea 
he only told them what they were expected to do and the workers 
promptly did something else. I have already said workers are not 
different from employers. That is precisely what ails them. ‘- 
employers will deal fairly and squarely with their employees, let 
them know all about the business except only those technical process. 
which must be kept secret, and take them into a real partners! _ 
production will be enormously improved both in quantity and qua!’ 
This may be just another way of saying that when the millenniv 
comes there will be no industrial unrest, for there will be no industr, 
no employers and no employees. Before abandoning ourselves « 
pletely to pessimism and despair we should at least try the: 
ment of giving the workers a real voice and responsibility in ma.. 
ment. 
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Workers Interested in Distribution and Consumption of Product. 





N ALL discussions of employees’ representation too much emphasis 
l@ is placed on production and not enough on distribution and con- 
‘sumption of the product. The interest of the worker in increasing 
Dhroduction is bound to wane, no matter how many representatives he 
®*nay have on shop committees and works councils, no matter how 






much dependence is placed upon him in planning and carrying out 
his work, if in the division of the pion he does not get or believes 
he cloes not get his fair share. The share due to labor as a whole and 
to each individual laborer is impossible of exact determination. The 
ebnvept of economic law as a force, as compelling, as universal, 
immutable, and as unerring as the law of gravitation is beautiful, but 
rat doesn’t get us anywhere. If there is an economic law working 
“aterruptedly to adjust the economic reward of each member of 
ile ty in accordance with his economic merit, or, in other words, 1 
t-Siortion to his contribution to the economic a cael it maa 
“hidden beyond the ken of the labor statistician and administrator. 
“Practically the share of labor is determined by the bargaining 
“treneth of the workers. 
£1 OF course, if the workers are to be admitted to participation in man- 
“Hovitent, they must participate to some extent in the losses as well 
a’Whe gains of industry. A practical method of payment would | 
6 i arantee for each position a minimum wage which must be p: aid 
“Ipe-ardiess of any losses which the business may suffer. In addition 
'8o'the minimum, a bonus should be provided varying according to the 
contribution of the workers in cutting down labor costs, in reducing 
costs of management, in decreasing spoilage of material, in decreasing 
weat'hnd tear on machines and tools, in improving quality of 
“ptoduct, in increasing business, or in any other way. This would 
Wviate the objection to most bonus schemes that the worker is penal- 
ized or rewarded for the inefficiency or the good judgment of the 
"managers. 
E Democrac y, if it is not to perish from the earth, must be organized 
“for efficiency. It must become far more efficient than it ever has been 
“At’any time in the past. We are told that democracy has just won 
‘ithremendous victory over autocracy. Our rejoicings must be tem- 
“petted by the remembrance of the awful cost of the victory in lives 
Hiattered and snuffed out, in wealth squandered and destroyed, in 
‘the chaos which has been unloosed on the earth. When we count 
“iy the costs we do not feel too confident of the fullness of this victory 
ndi*too secure in its beneficent results. The victors suffered far 
~ greiiter losses both in men and in material wealth than the van- 
quished. Democracy won by sheer weight of numbers and of wealth. 
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Had not autocracy been divided against itself it could not have been, 
overthrown by the partial and inefficient democracies which opposed 
it. In order to win, democracy was driven to adopt autocratic 
methods and practices—methods and practices which still persist 
and fill democrats with apprehension. A speedy readjustment, po- 
litical and industrial, on a more democratic basis is necessary. The 
few feeble, tottering steps which we have taken on the road toward 
democracy, both political and industrial, will not and can not be 
retraced. The evils, shortcomings, and imperfections of our present 
democracy can not be eradicated by reverting to autocracy which we 
have in part shaken off. The cure for democracy is more, not less, 
democracy. 











Draft Conventions Adopted by International 
Labor Conference. 


FULL account of the proceedings of the International Labor 
Conference held in Washington, D. C., October 29 to No- 
vember 29, 1919, was given in the January issue of the 

Montaiy Lasor Review. The references therein to the draft con- 
ventions and recommendations adopted by the conference were brief, 
the purpose being merely to record the action of the conference and 
the accompanying discussions, leaving for later publication the full 
text of the conventions as finaliy revised and adopted. The follow- 
ing is an official copy of the text of the conventions relating to the 
eight-hour day, unemployment, employment of women before and 
after childbirth, employment of women during the night, minimum 
age for admission of children to industrial employments, and night 
work of young persons employed in industry; and recommendations 
concerning unemployment, reciprocity of treatment of foreign work- 
ers, prevention of anthrax, protection of women and children against 
lead poisoning, the establishment of Government healih services, and 
the application of the Berr convention of 1906 on the prohibition of 
the use of white phosphorus in the manufacture of matches. 


Draft Conventions Adopted. 
The Fight-hour Day. 


The general conference of the International Labor Organization of the League 
of Nations, having been convened at Washington by the Government of the 
United States of America, on the 29th day of October, 1918, and having decided 
upon the adoption of certain proposals with regard to the “application of 
principle of the 8-hour day or of the 48-hour week,” which i the first item in 
the agenda for the Washington meeting of the conference, and having deter- 
mined that these proposals shall take the form of a draft international conven- 
tion, adopts the following draft convention for ratification by the members of 
the International Labor Organization in accordance with the labor part of the 
Treaty of Versailles of June 28, 1919, and of the Treaty of St. Germain of Sep- 
tember 19, 1919: 

ARTICLE 1. For the purpose of this convention, the term “ industrial under- 
taking” includes partieularty : 

(a) Mines, quarries, and other works for the extraction of minerals from 
the earth. 

(5) Industries in which articles are manufactured, altered, cleaned, re- 
paired, ornamented, finished, adapted for sale, broken up or demolished, or in 
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which materials are transformed; including shipbuilding and the generation, 
transformation, and transmission of electricity or motive power of any kind. 

(c) Construction, reconstruction, maintenance, repair, alteration, or demoli- 
tion of any building, railway, tramway, harbor, dock, pier, canal, inland water- 
way, road, tunnel, bridge, viaduct, sewer, drain, well, telegraphic or tele- 
phonie installation, electrical undertaking, gas work, waterwork or other work 
of construction, as well as the preparation for or laying the foundations of any 
such work or structure. 

(d) Transport of passengers or goods by road, rail, sea or inland waterway, 
inecInding the handling of goods at docks, quays, wharves or warehouses, but 
excluding transport by hand. 

The provisions relative to transport by sea and on inland waterways shall be 
determined by a special conference dealing with employment at sea and on 
inland waterways. 

The competent authority in each country shall define the line of division 
which separates industry from commerce and agriculture. * 

Art. 2. The working hours of persons employed in any public or private indus- 
trial undertaking or in any branch thereof, other than an undertaking in which 
only members of the same family are employed, shall not exceed 8 in the same 
day and 48 in the week, with the exceptions hereinafter provided for. 

(a) The provisions of this convention shall not apply to persons holding posi- 
tions of supervision or management, nor to persons employed in a confidential 
capacity. 

(b) Where by law, custom, or agreement between employers’ and workers’ 
organizations, or where no such organizations exist between employers’ and 
workers’ representatives, the hours of work on one or more days of the week 
are less than eight, the limit of eight hours may be exceeded on the remaining 
days of the week by the sanction of the competent public authority, or by agree- 
ment between such organizations or representatives: Provided, hoiwever, That 
in no case under the provisions of this paragraph shall the daily limit of eight 
hours be exceeded by more than one hour. 

(c) Where persons are employed in shifts it shall be permissible to employ 
persons in excess of 8 hours in any one day and 48 hours in any one week, if 
the average number of hours over a period of 3 weeks or less does not exceed 
8 per day and 48 per week. 

Arr. 3. The limit of hours of work prescribed in article 2 may be exceeded 
in case of accident, actual or threatened, or in ease of urgent work to be done to 
_ machinery or plant, or in case of “force majeure,” but only so far as may be 
necessary to avoid serious interference with the ordinary working of the under- 
taking. 

Art. 4. The limit of hours of work prescribed in article 2 may also be exceeded 
in those processes which are required by reason of the nature of the process to 
be carried on continuously by a succession of shifts, subject to the condition that 
the working hours shall not exceed 56 in the week on the average. Such regula- 
tion of the hours of work shall in no case affect any rest days which may be 
secured by the national law to the workers in such processes in compensation for 
the weekly rest day. 

Art. 5. In exceptional cases where it is recognized that the provisions of 
article 2 can not be applied, but only in such cases, agreements between workers’ 
and employers’ organizations concerning the daily limit of work over a longer 
period of time, may be given the force of regulations, if the Government, to which 
these agreements shall be submitted, so decides. The average number of hours 
worked per week, over the number of weeks.covered by any such agreement, shail 
not exceed 48. 
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Arr. 6. Regulations made by public authority shall determine for industrial 
undertakings : 

(a) The permanent exceptions that may be allowed in preparatory or com- 
plementary work which must necessarily be carried on outside the limits laid 
down for the general working of an establishment, or for certain classes of 
workers whose work is essentially intermittent. 

(b) The temporary exceptions that may be allowed, so that establishments 
may deal with exceptional cases of pressure of work. 

These regylations shall be made only after consultation with the organiza- 
tions of employers and workers concerned, if any such organizations exist. 
These regulations shall fix the maximum of additional hours in each instance, 
and the rate of pay for overtime shall not be less than one and ene-querter times 
the regular rate. 

Art. 7. Each Government shall communicate to the International Labor 
Office : 

(a) A list of the processes which are classed as heing necessarily continuous 
in character unccr article 4; 

(6) Full information as to working of the agreements mentioned in article 
5; and 

(c) Full information concerning the regulations made under article 6 and 
their application. 

The International Labor Office shall make an annual report thereon to the 
General Conference of the International Labor Organization. 

Ant. 8. In order to facilitate the enforcement of the provisions of this con- 
vention, every employer shall be required: 

(a) To notify by means of the posting of notices in conspicuous places in the 
works or other suitable place, or by such other method as may be approved by 
the Government, the hours at which work begins and ends, and where work is 
carried on by shifts the hours at which each shift begins and ends, These 
hours shali be so fixed that the duration of the work shall not exceed the limits 
prescribed by this convention, and when so notified they shall not be changed 
except with such notice and in such manner as may be approved by the Govern- 
ment. 

(b) To notify in the same way such rest intervals accorded during the period 
of work as are not reckoned as part of the working hours. 

{c) To keep a record in the form prescribed by law or regulation in each 
country of all additional hours worked in pursuance of articles 3 and 6 of 
this convention. 

It shall be made an offense against the law to employ any person outside 
the hours fixed in accordance with paragraph (a), or during the intervals 
fixed in accordance with paragraph (b). 

Arr. 9. In the application of this convention to Japan the following modifica- 
tions and conditions shall obtain: 

(a) The term “ industrial undertaking 

The undertakings enumerated in paragraph (a) of article 1; 

The undertakings enumerated in paragraph ()) of article 1, provided there 
are at least ten workers employed ; 

The undertakings enumerated in paragraph (c) of article 1, in so far as 
these undertakings shall be defined as “ factories’ by the competent authority; 

The undertakings enumerated in paragraph (d) of article 1, except trans- 
port of passengers or goods by road, handling of goods at docks, quays, wharves, 
and warehouses, and transport by hand; and, 


includes particularly— 
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Regardless of the number of persons employed, such of the undertakings 
enumerated in paragraphs (0b) and (c) of article 1 as may be declared by the 
competent authority either to be highly dangerous or to involve unhealthful 
processes. 

(4) The actual working hours of persons ef 15 years ef age or over in any 
public or private industrial undertaking, or in any branch thereof, shall not 
exceed 57 in the week, except that in the raw-silk industry the limit may be 60 
hours in the week. 

(c) The actual working hours of persons under 15 years of age in any public 
or private industrial undertaking, or in any branch thereof, and Of all miners 
of whatever age engaged in underground work in the mines, shall in no case 
exceed 48 in the week. 

(d) The limit of hours of work may be modified under the conditions pre- 
vided for .in articles 2, 3, 4, and 5 of this convention, but in no case shall the 
length of such modification bear to the length of the basic week a proportion 
greater than that which obtains in those articles. 

(e) A weekly rest period of 24 consecutive hours shall be allowed to all 
classes of workers. 

(f) The provision in Japanese factory legislation limiting its application 
to places employing 15 or more persons shall be amended so that Such legisla- 
tion shall apply to places employing 10 or more persons. 

(g) The provisions of the above paragraphs of this article shall be brought 
into operation not later than July 1, 1922, except that the provisions of article 4 
as modified by paragraph (d) of this article shall be brought into operation 
not later than July 1, 1923. 

{h) The age of 15 prescribed in paragraph (c) of this article shall be raised, 
not later than July 1, 1925, to 16. 

Art. 10. In British India the principle of a 60-hour week shall be adopted for 
all workers in the industries at present covered by the factory acts administered 
by the Government of India, in mines, and in such branches of railway work 
as shall be specified for this purpose by the competent authority. Any modifica- 
tion of this limitation made by the competent authority shall be subject to the 
provisions of articles 6 and 7 of this convention. In other respects the pro- 
visions of this convention shall not apply to India, but further provisions limit- 
ing the hours of work in India shall be considered at a future meeting of the 
General Conference. 

ArT. 11. The provisions of this convention shall not apply to China, Persia, 
and Siam, but provisions limiting the hours of work in these countries shall be 
considered at a future meeting of the General Conference. 

ArT. 12. In the application of this convention to Greece, the date at which 
its provisions shall be brought into operation in accordance with article 19 
muy be extended to not later than July 1, 1923, in the case of the following in- 
dustrial undertakings: 

1. Carbon-bisulphide works, 

2. Acids works, 

3. Tanneries, 

4. Paper mills, 

5. Printing works, 

6. Sawmills, 

7. Warehouses for the handling and preparation of tobacco, 

8. Surface mining, 

9. Foundries, 

10. Lime works, 
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11. Dye works, 

12. Glassworks (blowers), 

13. Gas works (firemen),. 

i4. Loading and unloading merchandise ; 
and to not later than July 1, 1924, in the case of the following industria! un- 
dertakings: 

1. Mechanical industries: Machine shops for engines, safes, scales, beds, 
tacks, shells (sporting), iron foundries, bronze foundries, tin shops, plating 
shops, manufactories of hydraulic apparatus. 

2. Constructional industries: Lime-kilns, cement works, plasterers’ shops, 
tile yards, manufactories of bricks and pavements, potteries, marble yards, 
excavating and building work. 

3. Textile industries: Spinning and weaving mills of all kinds, except dye 
works. 

‘4, Food industries: Flour and grist mills, bakeries, macaroni factories, 
manufactories of wines, alcohol, and drinks, oil works, breweries, manu- 
factories of ice and carbonated drinks, manufactories of confectioners’ prod- 
ucts and chocolate, manufactories of sausages and preserves, slaughterhouses, 
and butcher shops. 

5. Chemical industries: Manufactories of synthetic colors, glassworks (ex- 
cept the blowers), manufactories of essence of turpentine and tartar, manu- 
factories of oxygen and pharmaceutical products, manufactories of flaxseed 
oil, manufactories of glycerine, manufactories of calcium carbide, gas works 
(except the firemen). 

6. Leather industries: Shoe factories, manufactories of leather goods. 

7. Paper and printing industries: Manufactories of envelopes, record books, 
boxes, bags, beokbinding, lithographing, and zinc-engraving shops. 

&. Clothing industries: Clothing shops, underwear and trimmings, workshops 
for pressing, workshops for bed coverings, artificial flowers, feathers, and trim- 
mings, hat and umbrella factories. 

9. Woodworking industries: Joiners’ shops, coopers’ sheds, wagon factories, 
manufactories of furniture and chairs, picture-framing establishments, brush 
and broom factories. 

10. Electrical industries: Power houses, shops for electrical installations. 

11. Transportation by land: Employees on railroads and street cars, firemen, 
drivers, and carters. 

Art. 13. In the application of this convention to Roumania the date at which 
its provisions shall be brought into operation in accordance with article 19 
may be extended to not later than July 1, 1924. 

Art. 14. The operation of the provisions of this convention may be suspended 
in any country by the Government in the event of war or other emergency en- 
dangering the national safety. 

Art. 15. The formal! ratifications of this convention, under the conditions set 
forth in Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles of June 28, 1919, and of the 
Treaty of St. Germain of September 10, 1919, shall be communicated to the 
secretary general of the League of Nations for registration, 

Art. 16. Each member which ratifies this convention engages to apply it to 
its colonies, protectorates and possessions which are not fully self-governing : 

(a) Except where owing to the local conditions its provisions are inap- 
plicable; or 

(b) Subject to such modifications as may be necessary to adapt its provisions 
to local conditions. 
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Each member shall notify to the International Labor Office the action taken 
in respect of each of its colonies, protectorates, and possessions which are not 
fully self-governing. : 

Art. 17. As soon as the ratifications of two members of the International 
Labor Organization have been registered with the secretariat, the secretary 
general of the League of Nations shall so notify all the members of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization. 

Art. 18. This conyention shall come into foree at the date on which such 
notification is issued by the secretary general of the League of Nations, and 
it shall then be binding only upon those members which have registered their 
ratification with the secretariat. Thereafter this convention will come into 
force for any other member at the date on which its ratification is registered 
with the secretariat. 

Arr. 19, Each member which ratifies this convention agrees to bring its pro- 
visions into operation not later than July 1, 1921, and to take such action 2s 
may be necessary to make these provisions effective. 

Arr. 20. A member which has ratified this convention may denounce it after 
the expiration of 10 years from the date on which the convention first comes 
into force, by an act communicated to the secretary general of the League 
of Nations for registration. Such denunciation shail not take effect until one 
year after the date on which it is registered with the secretariat. 

ArT. 21. At least once in 10 years the governing body of the International 
Labor Office shall present to the general conference a report on the working of 
this convention, and shall consider the desirability of placing on the agenda of 
the conference the question of its revision or modification. 

Art. 22. The French and English texts of this convention shall both be 


authentic. 


Unemployment. 


The general conference of the International Labor Organization of the League 
of Nations, having been convened at Washington by the Government of the 
United States of America, on the 29th day of October, 1919, and having decided 
upon the adoption of certain proposals with regard to the “question of pre- 
venting or providing against unemployment,” which is the second item in the 
agenda for the Washington meeting of the conference, and having determined 
that these proposals shall take the form of a draft international convention, 
adopts the following draft convention for ratification by the members of the 
International Labor Organization, in accordance with the labor part of the 
Treaty of Versailles of June 28, 1919, and of the Treaty of St. Germain of Sep- 
tember 10, 1919: 

ARTICLE 1. Each member which ratifies this convention shall communicate to 
the International Labor Office, at intervals as-short as possible and not exceeding 
three months, all available information, statistical or otherwise, concerning 
unemployment, including reports on measures taken or contemplated to combat 
unemployment. Whenever practicable, the information shall be made available 
for such communication not later than three months after the end of the period 
to which it relates, 

Art. 2. Each member which ratifies this convention shall establish a system 
of free public employment agencies under the control of a central authority. 
Committees, which shall include representatives of employers and of workers, 
shall be appointed to advise on watters concerning the carrying on of these 
agencies. 
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Where both public and private free employment agencies exist, steps shall be 
taken to coordinate the operations of such agencies on a national scale. 

The operations of the various national systems shall be coordinated by the 
International Labor Office in agreement with the countries concerned. 

Art, 3. The members of the International Labor Organization which ratify 
this convention and which have established systems of insurance against un- 
employment shall, upon terms being agreed between the members concerned, 
make arrangements whereby workers belonging to one member and working 
in the territory of another shall be admitted to the same rates of benefit of such 
insurance as those which obtain for the workers belonging to the latter. 

Art. 4. The formal ratifications of this convention, under the conditions set 
forth in Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles of June 28, 1919, and of the 
Treaty of St. Germain of September 10, 1919, shall be communicated to the 
secretary general of the League of Nations for registration, 

ArT. 5. Each member which ratifies this convention engages to apply it to 
its colonies, protectorates and possessions which are not fully self-governing: 

(a) Except where owing to the local conditions its provisions are inap- 
plicable; or 

(6) Subject to such modifications as may be necessary to adapt its provisions 
to local conditions. 

Each member shall notify to the International Labor Office the action taken 
in respect of each of its colonies, protectorates and possessions which are not 
fully self-governing. 

Art. 6. As soon as the ratifications of three members of the International 
Labor Organization have been registered with the secretariat, the Secretary 
General of the League of Nations shall so notify all the members of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization. 

Art. 7. This convention shall come into force at the date on which such notifi- 
cation is issued by the secretary general of the League of Nations, but it shall 
then be binding only upon those members which have registered their ratifica- 
tions with the secretariat. Thereafter this convention will come into force for 
any other member at the date on which its ratification is registered with the 
secretariat. 

ArT. 8, Each member which ratifies this convention agrees to bring its pro- 
visions into operation not later than July 1, 1921, and to take such action as 
inay be necessary to make these provisions effective. 

Art. 9. A member which has ratified this convention may denounce it after 
the expiration of 10 years from the date on which the convention first comes 
into force, by an act communicated to the secretary general of the League of 
Nations for registration. Such denunciation shall not take effect until one 
year after the date on which it is registered with the secretariat. 

Arr. 10. At least once in 10 years the governing body of the International 
Labor Office shall present to the general conference a report on the working of 
this convention, and shall consider the desirability of placing on the agenda 
ef the conference the question of its revision or modification. 

Arr. 11. The French and English texts of this convention shall both be 
authentic. 


Employment of Women Before and After Childbirth. 


The general conference of the International Labor Organization of the League 
of Nations, having been convened at Washington by the Government of the 
United States of America on the 29th day of October, 1919, and having decided 
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upon the adoption of certain proposals with regard to “ women’s employment, 
before and after childbirth, including the question of maternity benefit,” which 
is part of the third item in the agenda for the Washington meeting of the 
conference, and having determined that these proposals shall take the form of 
a draft international convention, adopts the following draft convention for 
ratification by the members of the International Laber Organization, in accord- 
ance with the labor part of the Treaty of Versailles of June 28, 1919, and of 
the Treaty of St. Germain of September 10, 1919: 

ArtictE 1. For the purpose of this convention, the term “industrial under- 
taking” includes particularly: 

(a) Mines, quarries, and other works for the extraction of minerals from 
the earth. 

(0) Industries in which articles are manufactured, altered, cleaned, repaired, 
ornamented, finished, adapted for sale, broken up or demolished, or in which 
materials are transformed; including shipbuilding, and the generation, trans- 
formation, and transmission of electricity or motive power of any kind. 

(c) Construction, reconstruction, maintenance, repair, alteration, or demoli- 
tion of any building, railway, tramway, harbor, dock, pier, canal, inland water- 
way, road, tunnel, bridge, viaduct, sewer, drain, well, telegraphic or telephonic 
installation, electrical undertaking, gas work, waterwor™, or other work of con- 
struction, as well as the preparation for or laying the foundation of any such 
work or structure. 

(d) Transport of passengers or goods by road, rail, sea, or inland water- 
way, including the handling of goods at docks, quays, wharves, and warehouses, 
but excluding transport by hand. 

For the purpose of this convention, the term “commercial undertaking” 
includes any place where articles are sold or where commerce is carried on. 

The competent authority in each country shall define the line of division 
which separates industry and commerce from agricuiture. 

ArT. 2. For the purpose of this convention, the term “ woman’ 
female person, irrespective of age or nationality, whether married or unmar- 
ried, and the term “child” signifies any child, whether legitimate or illegiti- 
mate. 

ArT. 3. In any pubiie or private industrial or commercial undertaking, or in 
any branch thereof, other than an undertaking in which only members of the 
same family are employed, a woman— 

(a) Shall not be permitted to work during the six weeks following her con- 
finement. 

(6) Shall have the right to leave her work if she produces a medical cer- 
tificate stating that her confinement will probably take place within six weeks. 

(c) Shall, while she is absent from her work in pursuance of paragraphs (@) 
and (0), be paid benefits sufficient for the full and healthy maintenance of 
herself and her child, provided either out of public funds or by means of a 
system of insurance, the exact amount of which shall be determined by the 
competent authority in each country, and as an additional benefit shall be en- 
titled to free attendance by a doctor or certified midwife. No mistake of the 
medical adviser in estimating the date of confinement shall preclude a woman 
from receiving these benefits from the date of the medical certificate up to the 
date on which the confinement actually takes place. 

(d) Shall in any case, if she is nursing her child, be allowed half an hour 
twice a day during her working hours for this purpose. 

Art. 4. Where a woman is absent from her work in accordance with para- 
graphs (@) or (0) of article 3 of this convention, or remains absent from her 
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work for a lenger period as a result of illness medically certified to arise out 
of pregnancy or confinement and rendering her unfit for work, it shall not be 
lawful, until her absence shall have exceeded a maximum period to be fixed 
by the competent authority in each country, for her employer to give her notice 
of dismissal during such absence, nor to give her notice of dismissal at such a 
time that the notice would expire during such absence. 

Art. 5. The formal ratifications of this convention, under the conditions 
set forth in Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles of June 28, 1919, and of the 
Treaty of St. Germain of September 10, 1919, shall be communicated to the 
secretary general of the League of Nations for registration. 

ArT. 6. Each member which ratifies this convention engages to apply it to 
its colonies, protectorates, and possessions which are not fully self-governing: 

(a) Except where, owing to the local conditions, its provisions are inap- 
plicable ; or 

(b) Subject to such modifications as may be necessary to adapt its provisions 
to local conditions. 

Each member shall notify to the International Labor Office the action taken 
in respect of each of its colonies, protectorates, and possessions which are no! 
fully self-governing. 

ArT. 7. AS soon as the ratifications of two members of the International 
Labor Organization have been registered with the secretariat, the secretary 
generai of the League of Nations shall so notify all the members of the 
International Labor Organization. 

Art. 8. This convention shal! come into force at the date on which such notifi- 
eation is issued by the secretary general of the League of Nations, but it shall 
then be binding only upon those members which have registered their ratifica- 
tions with the secretariat. Thereafter this convention will come into force for 
any other member at the date on which its ratification is registered with the 
secretariat. 

Arr. 9. Each member which ratifies this convention agrees to bring its pro- 
visions into operation not later than July 1, 1922, and to take such action as 
nay be necessary to make these provisions effective. 

Arr. 16. A member which has ratified this convention may denounce it after 
the expiration of 10 years from the date on which the convention first comes 
into force, by an act communicated to the secretary general of the League of 
Nations for registration. Such denunciation shall not take effect until one 
year after the date on which it is registered with the secretariat. 

Ary. 11. At least once in 10 years the governing body of the International Labor 
Office shall present to the general conference a report on the working of this 
convention, and shall consider the desirability of placing on the agenda of the 
conference the question of its revision or modification. 

Arr. 12. The French and English texts of this convention shall both be 
authentic. 


Employment of Women During the Night. 


The general conference of the International Labor Organization of the League 
of Nations, having been convened at Washington by the Government of the United 
States of America, on the 29th day of October, 1919, and having decided upon 
the adoption of certain proposals with regard to “ women’s employment: during 
the night,” which is part of the third item in the agenda for the Washington 
meeting of the conference, and having determined that these proposals shall take 
the form ef a draft international convention, adopts the following draft con- 
vention for ratification by the members of the International Labor Organization, 
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in accordance with the labor part of the Treaty of Versailles of June 28, 1919, 
and of the Treaty of St. Germain of September 10, 1919: 

ARTICLE 1. For the purpose of this convention, the term “ industrial undertak- 
ing” includes particularly : 

(a) Mines, quarries, and other works for the extraction of minerals from the 
earth ; 

(b) Industries in which articles are manufactured, altered, cleaned, repaired, 
ornamented, finished, adapted for sale, broken up or demolished, or in which 
materials are transformed; including shipbuilding, and the generation, trans- 
formation, and transmission of electricity or motive power of any kind; 

(c) Construction, reconstruction, maintenance, repair, alteration, or demoli- 
tion of any building, railway, tramway, harbor, dock, pier, canal, inland water- 
way, road, tunnel, bridge, viaduct, sewer, drain, well, telegraphic or telephonic 
installation, electrical undertaking, gas work, waterwork, or other work of 
construction, as well as the preparation for or laying the foundations of any 
such work or structure. 

The competent authority in each country shall define the line of division 
which separates industry from commerce and agriculture. 

Art. 2. For the purpose of this convention, the term “night” signifies ea 
period of at least 11 consecutive hours, including the interval between 10 
o'clock in the evening and 5 o’clock in the morning. 

In those countries where no Government regulation as yet applies to the em- 
ployment of women in industrial undertakings during the night, the term 
“night ” may provisionally, and for a maximum period of 3 years, be declared 
by the Government to signify a period of only 10 hours, including the interval 
between 10 o’clock in the evening and 5 o’clock in the morning. 

Art. 3. Women without distinction of age shall not be employed during the 
night in any public or private industrial undertaking, or in any branch thereof, 
other than an undertaking in which only members of the same family are em- 
ployed. 

Arr. 4. Article 3 shall not appiy: 

(a) In cases of force majeure, when in any undertaking there occurs an in- 
terruption of work which it was impossible to foresee, and which is not of a 
recurring character. 

(b) In cases where the work has to do with raw materials or materials in 
course of treatment which are subject to rapid deterioration, when such night 
work is necessary to preserve the said materials from certain loss. 

Art. 5. In India and Siam, the application of article 3 of this convention 
may be suspended by the Government in respect to any industrial undertaking, 
except factories as defined by the national law. Notice of every such suspen- 
sion shall be filed with the International Labor Office. 

Arr. 6. In industrial undertakings which are influenced by the seasons and in 
all eases where exceptional circumstances demand it, the night period may be 
reduced to 10 hours on 60 days of the year. 

Art. 7, In countries where the climate renders work by day particularly try- 
ing to the health, the night period may be shorter than prescribed in the above 
articles, provided that compensatory rest is accorded during the day. 

Arr. 8. The formal ratifications of this convention, under the conditions set 
forth in Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles of June 28, 1919, and of the Treaty 
of St. Germain of September 10, 1919, shall be communicated to the secretary 
general of the League of Nations for registration. 

Art. 9. Each member which ratifies this convention engages to apply it to its 
colonies, protectorates and possessions which are not fully self-governing: 
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(a) Except where owing to the local conditions its provisions ure inap- 
plicable; or 

(b; Subject to such modifications as may be necessary to adapt its provisions 
to loeal conditions. 

Each member shall notify to the International Labor Office the action taken 
in respect of each of its colonies, protectorates and possessions which are not 
fully self-governing. 

Art, 10. AS soon as the ratifications of two members of the International 
Labor Organization have been registered with the secretariat, the secretary 
general of the League of Nations shall so notify all the members of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization. 

Arr. 11. This convention shall come into force at the date on which such 
10tification is issued by the secretary general of the League of Nations, but it 
shali then be binding only upon those members which have registered their 
ratifications with the secretariat. Thereafter this convention will come into 
force for any other member at the date on which its ratification is registered 
with the secretariat. 

Arr. 12, Each member which ratifies this convention agrees to bring its pro- 
wisions into operation not later than July 1, 1922, and to take such action as may 
be necessary to make these provisions effective. 

Arr. 13. A member which has ratified this convention may denounce it after 
the expiration of 10 years from the date on which the convention first comes into 
force, by an act communicated to the secretary general of the League of Nations 
for registration. Such denunciation shall not take effect until one year after the 
date on which it is registered with the secretariat. 

Arr. 14. At least once in 10 years, the governing body of the International 
Labor Office shall present to the general conference a report on the working of 
this convention, and shall consider the desirability of placing on the agenda of 
the conference the question of its revision or modification. 

ArT. 15. The French and English texts of this convention shall both be au- 
thentic. 


Minimum Age for Admission of Children to Industrial Employment. 


The general conference of the International Labor Organization of the League 
of Nations, having been convened by the Government of the United States of 
America at Washington, on the 29th day of October, 1919, and having decided 
upon the adoption of certain proposals with regard to the “employment of 
children: minimum age of employment,’ which is part of the fourth item in the 
agenda for the Washington meeting of the conference, and having determined 
that these proposals shall take the form of a draft international convention, 
adopts the following draft convention for ratification by the members of the 
International Labor Organization, in accordance with the labor part of the 
Treaty of Versailles of June 28, 1919, and of the Treaty of St. Germain of 
September 10, 1919; 

ARTICLE 1. For the purpose of this convention, the term 
taking ” includes particularly : 

(a) Mines, quarries, and other works for the extraction of minerals from the 
earth. 

(b) Industries in which articles are manufactured, altered, cleaned, repaired, 
ornamented, finished, adapted for sale, broken up or demolished, or .in which 
materials are transformed; including shipbuilding, and the generation, trans- 
formation, and transmission of electricity and motive power of any kind. 
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(c) Construction, reconstruction, maintenance, repair, alteration, or demoli- 
tion of any building, railway, tramway, harbor, dock, pier, canal, inland water- 
way, road, tunnel, bridge, viaduct, sewer, drain, weil, telegraphic or telephonic 
installation, electrical undertaking, gas work, water work, or other work of con- 
struction, as well as the preparation for or laying the foundations of any such 
work or structure. 

(dq) Transport of passengers or goods by road or rail or inland waterway, 
including the handling of goods at docks, quays, wharves, and warehouses, but 
excluding transport by hand. 

The competent authority in each country shail define the line of division 
which separates industry from commerce and agriculture. 

Art. 2. Children under the age of 14 years shali net be empleyed or werk 
in any public or private industrial undertaking, or in any branch thereof other 
than an undertaking in which only members of the same family are empleyed. 

Art. 3. The provisions of article 2 shall not apply to work done by children 
in technical schools, provided that such work is approved and supervised by 
public authority. 

Ant. 4. In order to facilitate the enforcement of the previsions of this con- 
vention, every employer in an industrial undertaking shall be required to keep 
a register of all persons under the age ef 16 years employed by him, and of 
the dates of their births. 

Arr, 5. In connection with the application of this convention to Japan, the 
following modifications of article 2 may be made: 

(a) Children ever 12 years of age may be admitted inio employment if they 
have finished the course in the elementary school ; 

(6) As regards children between the ages of 12 and 14 already employed, 
transitional regulations may be made. 

The provision in the present Japanese law admitting children under the age 
of 12 years to certain light and easy employments shall be repealed. 

Arr. 6. The provisions of article 2 shall net apply te india, but in India 
children under 12 years of age shall not be employed— 

(a) In manufactories working with power and employing more than 10 
persens ; 

(¥) In mines, Guarries, and other works for the extraction of minerals from 
the earth; 

(c) In the transport of passengers or goods, or mails, by rail, er in the 
handling of goods at decks, quays, and wharves, but excluding tranuspert by 
hand. 

Art. 7. The formal ratifications of this convention, under the conditions set 
forth in Part XIil of the Treaty of Versailles of Jane 28, 1919, and of the 
Treaty of St. Germain of September 10, 1919, shall be communicated to the 
secretary general of the League ef Nations for registration. 

Arr. 8. Each member which ratifies this convention engages to apply it te 
its colonies, protecterates, and possessions which are not fully self-ceverning: 

(a) Except where owing to the local conditions its previsiens are inap- 
plicable; or 

(b) Subject to such modifications as may be necessary to adapt its provisions 
to local conditions. 

Kach member shall notify to the International Labor Office the action taken 
in respect to each of its colonies, protectorates, and possessions which are not 
fully self-governing. 

Arr. 9. As soon as the ratifications of two members of the International 
Laber Organization have been registered with the secretariat, the secretary 
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general of the League of Nations shall so notify all the members of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization. 

Arr. 10. This convention shali come into force at the date on which such 
notification is issued by the secretary general of the League of Nations, but 
it shall then be binding only wpen those members which have registered their 
ratifications with the secretariat. Thereafter this convention will come into 
force fer any other member at the date on which its ratification is registered 
with the secretariat. 

Art. 11. Hach member which ratifies this convention agrees to bring its pro- 
visions inte operation not later than July 1, 1922, and to take such action as 
may be necessary to make these provisions effective. 

Art. 12. A member which has ratified this convention may denounce it after 
the expiration of 10 years from the date on which the convention first comes 
into force, by an act communicated to the secretary general of the League of 
Nations for registration. Such denunciation shall not take effect until one year 
after the date on which it is registered with the secretariat. 

Art. 13. At least once in 10 years, the governing body of the Internationa! 
Labor Office shall present te the general conference a report on the working 
of this convention, and shall consider the desirability of placing on the agends 
of the conference the question of its revision or modification. 

Art. 14. The French and English texts of this convention shall both b 
authentic. 


Night Work of Young Persons Employed in Industry. 


The general conference of the International Labor Organization of the Leagu: 
of Nations, having been convened by the Government of the United States of 
America at Washington, on the 29th day of October, 1919, and having decided 
upon the adoption of certain proposals with regard to the “employment of 
chikiren during the night,” which is part of the fourth item in the agenda for 
the Washington meeting of the conference, and having determined that these 
proposals shall take the form of a draft international convention, adopts the 
following drafi convention for ratification by the members of the International 
Labor Organization, in accordance with the labor part of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles of June 28, 1919, and of the Treaty of St. Germain of September 10, 
1919: 

ARTICLE i. For the purpose of this convention, the term “ industrial under- 
taking” includes particularly : 

(a) Mines, quarries, and other works for the extraction of minerals from the 
earth. 

{b) Industries in which articles are manufactured, altered, cleaned, repaired, 
ornamented, finished, adapted for sale, breken up, or demolished, er in which 
materials are transformed; including shipbuilding, and the generation, trans- 
formation, and transmission of electricity er motive power of any kind. 

{c) Constraction, reconstruction, maintenance, repair, alteration, or demoli- 
tion of any building, railway, tramway, harbor, dock, pier, canal, inland water- 
way, road, tunnel, bridge, viaduct, sewer, drain, well, telegraphic or telephonic 
installation, electrical undertaking, gas work, waterwork, or other work of coen- 
struction as well as the preparation for er laying the foundations of any such 
work or structure. 

(¢d) Transport of passengers or goods by road or rail, including the handling 
ef goods at decks, quays, wharves, and warehouses, but excinding transport 
by hand. 
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The competent authority in each country shall define the line of division 
which separates industry from commerce and agriculture. 

Arr. 2. Young persons under 18 years of age shall not be employed during 
the night in any public or private industrial undertaking, or in any branch 
thereof, other than an undertaking in which only members of the same family 
are employed, except as hereinafter provided for. 

Young persons over the age of 16 may be employed during the night in the 
following industrial undertakings on work which, by reason of the nature of 
the process, is required to be carried on continuously day and night: 

(a) Manufacture of iron and steel; processes in which reverberatory or re- 
generative furnaces are used, and galvanizing of sheet metal or wire (except 
the pickling process). 

(b) Glass works. 

(c) Manufacture of paper. 

(d@) Manufacture of raw sugar. 

(e) Gold mining reduction work. 

Arr. 3. For the purpose of this convention, the term “night” signifies a 
period of at least 11 consecutive hours, including the interval between 10 o'clock 
in the evening and 5 o’clock in the morning. 

In coal and lignite mines work may be carried on in the interval between 10 
o’clock in the evening and 5 o’clock in the morning, if an interval of ordinarily 
15 hours, and in no case of less than 13 hours, separates two periods of work, 

Where night work in the baking industry is prohibited for all workers, the 
interval between 9 o’clock in the evening and 4 o’clock in the morning may be 
substituted in the baking industry for the interval between 10 o’clock in the 
evening and 5 o’clock in the morning. 

In those tropical countries in which work is suspended during the middle of 
the day, the night period may be shorter than 11 hours if compensatory rest is 
accorded during the day. 

Art. 4. The provisions of articles 2 and 3 shall not apply to the night work of 
young persons between the ages of 16 and 18 years in cases of emergencies 
which could not have been controlled or foreseen, which are not of a periodical 
character, and which interfere with the normal working of the industrial 
undertaking. 

Art. 5. In the application of this convention to Japan, until July 1, 1925, 
article 2 shali apply only to young persons under 15 years of age, and thereafter 
it shall apply only te young persons under 16 years of age. 

Art. 6. In the application of this convention to India, the term “ industrial 
undertakings ” shall include only “ factories” as defined in the Indian factory 
act, and article 2 shall not apply to male young persons over 14 years of age. 

Art. 7. The prohibition of night work may be suspended by the Government, 
for young persons between the ages of 16 and 18 years, when in case of serious 
emergency the public interest demands it. 

Art. 8. The formal ratifications of this convention, under the conditions set 
forth in Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles of June 28, 1919, and of the 
Treaty of St. Germain of September 10, 1919, shall be communicated to the 
secretary general of the League of Nations for registration. 

Art. 9. Each member which ratifies this convention engages to apply it to its 
colonies, protectorates, and possessions which are not fully self-governing: 

(a) Exeept where, owing to the local conditions, its provisions are inapplica- 
ble; or 

(b) Subject to such modifications as may be necessary to adapt its provisions 
to local conditions, 
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Each member shall notify to the International Labor Office the action taken 
in respect of each of its colonies, protectorates, and possessions which are not 
fully self-governing. 

Art. 10. As soon as the ratification of two members of the International 
Labor Organization have been registered with the secretariat the secretary 
general of the League of Nations shall so notify all the members of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization. 

- Art. 11, This convention shall come into foree at the date on which such 
notification is issued by the secretary general of the League of Nations, and it 
shall then be binding only upon those members which have registered their 
ratifications with the secretariat. Thereafter this convention will come into 
force for any other member at the date on which its ratification is registered 
with the secretariat. 

Art. 12. Each member which ratifies this convention agrees to bring its pro- 
visions into operation not later than July 1, 1922, and to take such action as 
iuay be necessary to make these provisions effective. 

Arr. 13. A member which has ratified this convention may denounce it after 
the expiration of ten years from the date on which the convention first comes 
into force, by an act communicated to the secretary general of the League of 
Nations for registration. Such denunciation shall not take effect until one 
year after the date on which it is registered with the secretariat. 

ArT. 14. At least once in 10 years the governing body of the International 
Labor Office shall present to the General Conference a report on the working 
of this convention, and shall consider the desirability of placing on the agenda 
of the conference the question of its revision or modification. 

Arr. 15. The French and English texts of this convention shall both be au- 


thentic. 
Recommendations Adopted. 
Unemployment. 


The general conference of the International Labor Organization of the 
League of Nations, having been convened at Washington by the Government of 
the United States of America on the 29th day of October, 1919, and having 
decided upon the adoption of certain proposals with regard to the “ question 
of preventing or providing against unemployment,” which is the second item in 
the agenda for the Washington meeting of the conference, and having de- 
termined that these proposals shall take the form of a recommendation, adopts 
the following recommendation, to be submitted to the members of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization for consideration with a view to effect being given to 
it by national legislation or otherwise, in accordance with the labor part of the 
Treaty of Versailles of June 28, 1919, and of the Treaty of St. Germain of Sep- 
tember 10, 1919: 

I. The general conference recommends that each member of the International 
Labor Organization take measures to prohibit the establishment of employment 
agencies which charge fees or which carry on their business for profit. Where 
such agencies already exist, it is further recommended that they be permitted 
to operate only under Government licenses, and that all practicable measures be 
taken to abolish such agencies as soon as possible, 

II. The general conference recommends to the members of the International 
Labor Organization that the recruiting of bedies of workers in one country 
with a view to their employment in another country should be permitted only 
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by mutual agreement between the countries concerned and after consultation 
with employers and worker's in each country in the industries concerned, 

lif. The general conference recommends that each member of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization establish an effective system of unemployment insur- 
ance, either through a Government system or through a system of Government 
subventions to associations whose rules provide for the payment of benefits to 
their unemployed members. 

IV. The general conference recommends that each member of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization coordinate the execution of all work undertaken 
under public authority, with a view to reserving such work as far as practicable 
for periods of unemployment and for districts most affected by it. 


Reciprocity of Treatment of Foreign Workers. 


The general conference of the International Labor Organization of the 
League of Nations, having been convened at Washington by the Government 
of the United States of America on the 29th day of October, 1919, and 
having decided upon the adoption of certain proposals with regard to the 
“question of preventing or providing against unemployment,” which is the 
second item in the agenda for the Washington meeting of the conference, 
and having determined that these proposals shall take the form of a recommen- 
dation, adopts the following recommendation to be submitted to the members 
of the International Labor Organization for consideration with a view to 
effect being given to it by national legislation or otherwise, in accordance 
with the labor part of the Treaty of Versailles of June 28, 1919, and of the 
Treaty of St. Germain of September 10, 1919: 

The general conference recommends that each member of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization shall, on condition of reciprocity and upon terms 
to be agreed between the countries concerned, admit the foreign workers 
(together with their families) employed within its territory, to the benefit 
of its laws and regulations for the protection of its own workers, cs well 
as to the rights of lawful organization as enjoyed by its own workers. 


“ 


Prevention of Anthrax. 


The general conference of the International Labor Organization of the 
League of Nations, having been convened at Washington by the Government 
of the United States of America on the 29th day of October, 1919, and having 
decided upon the adoption of certain praposals with regard to “women’s em- 
ployment: unhealthy processes,” which is part of the third item in the agenda 
for the Washington meeting of the conference, and having determined that 
these proposals shall take the form of a recommendation, adopts the fol- 
lowing recommendation, to be submitted to the members of the Internations! 
Labor Organization for consideration with a view to effect being given to it 
by national legislation or otherwise, in accordance with the labor part of 
the Treaty of Versailles of June 28, 1919, and of the Treaty of St. Germain of 
September 10, 1919: 

The general conference recommends to the members of the International 
Labor Organization that arrangements should be made for the disinfection of 
wool infected with anthrax spores, either in the country exporting such wool 
or if that is not practicable at the port of entry in the country importing 
such wool, 
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Protection of Women and Children Against Lead Poisoning. 


The general conference of the International Labor Organization of the League 
of Nations, having been convened at Washington by the Government of the 
United States of America on the 29th day of October, 1919, and having 
decided upon the adoption of certain proposals with regard to “ women’s and 
children’s employment: unhealthy processes,” which is part of the third and 
fourth items in the agenda for the Washington meeting of the conference, and 
having determined that these proposals shall take the form of a recommenda- 
tion, adopts the following recommendation, to be submitted to the members ot 
ihe International Labor Organization for consideration with a view to effect 
being given to it by national legislation or otherwise, in accordance with the 
labor part of the Treaty of Versailles of June 28, 1919, and of the Treaty of 
St. Germain of September 10, 1919: 

The general conference recommends to the members of the Internationa 
Labor Organization that in view of the danger involved to the function of 
maternity and to the physical development of children, women and young 
persons under the age of 18 years be excluded from employment in the following 
processes : 

(a) In furnace work in the reduction of zinc or lead ores. 

(>) In the manipulation, treatment, or reduction of ashes containing lead, 
and in the desilverizing of lead. 

(c) In melting lead or old zinc on a large scale. 

(¢@) In the manufacture of solder or alloys coniaining more than 10 pei 
cent of lead. 

(e) In the manufacture of litharge, massicot, red lead, white lead, orange 
lead, or sulphate, chromate or silicate (frit) of lead. 

{f) In mixing and pasting in the manufacture or repair of electric accumu- 
lators. 

(9) In the cleaning of werkrooms where the above processes are carried on. 

It is further recommended that the employment of women and young per- 
sons under the age of 18 years in processes involving the use of lead com- 
pounds be permitted only subject to the following conditions: 

(@) Locally applied exhaust ventilation, so as to remove dust and fumes at 
the point of origin. 

(b) Cleanliness of tools and workrooms. 

(c) Notification to Government authorities of all cases of lead poisoning, 
and compensation therefor. 

(7) Periodic medical examination of the persons employed in such processes, 

(c) Provision of sufficient and suitable cloakroom, washing, and mess-room 
accommodation, and of special protective clothing. 

({/) Prohibition of bringing food or drink into workrooms. 

It is further recommended that in industries where soluble lead compounds 
can be replaced by nontoxic substances, the use of soluble lead compounds 
should be strictly regulated. 

For the purpose of this recommendation, a lead compound should be con- 
sidered as soluble if it contains more than five per cent of its weight (estimated 
as metallic lead) soluble in a quarter of one per cent solution of hydrochloric 
acid. 


E'stablishment of Government Health Services. 


The general conference of the International Labor Organization of the League 
of Nations, having been convened at Washington by the Government of the 
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United States of America on the 29th day of Octeber, 1919, and having decided 
upon the adoption of certain proposals with regard to “ women’s employment: 
unhealthy processes,” which is part of the third item in the agenda for the 
Washington meeting of the conference, and having determined that these pro- 
posals shail take the form of a recommendation, adopts the following recom- 
mendation, to be submitted to the members of the International Labor Organiza- 
tion for consideration with a view to effect being given to it by national legisla- 
tion or otherwise, in accordance with the labor part of the Treaty of Versailles 
of June 28, 1919, and of the Treaty of St. Germain of September 10, 1919: 

The general conference recommends that each member of the International 
Labor Organization which has not already done so should establish as soon as 
possible, not only a system of efficient factory inspection, but also in addition 
thereto a Government service especially charged with the duty of safeguarding 
the health of the workers, which will keep in touch with the International 
Labor Office. 


White Phosphorus in Manufacture of Matches. 


The general conference of the International Labor Organization of the League 
of Nations, having been convened at Washington by the Government of the 
United States of America on the 29th day of October, 1919, and having decided 
upon the adoption of certain proposals with regard to the “extension and ap- 
plication of the international convention adopted at Bern in 1906 on the prohi- 
bition of the use of white phosphorus in the manufacture of matches,’ which 
is part of the fifth item in the agenda for the Washington meeting of the con- 
ference, and having determined that these proposals shall take the form of a 
recommendation, adopts the following recommendation, to be submitted to the 
members of the International Labor Organization for consideration with a view 
to effect being given to it by national legislation or otherwise, in accordance 
with the labor part of the Treaty of Versailles of June 28, 1919, and of the 
Treaty of St. Germain of September 10, 1919: 

The general conference recommends that each member of the International 
Labor Organization, which has not already done so, should adhere to the inter- 
national convention adopted at Bern in 1906 on the prohibition of the use of 
white phosphorus in the manufacture of matches. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 





Labor: Its Grievances, Protests, and Demands. 


[The following declarations, issued under this title, were adopted at a conference of 
national and internationa) trades-unions, and executives of the four railroad brother- 
hoods, held at Washington, D. C., Dec. 18, 1919.] 


FE speak in the name of millions who work—those who make 
and use tools—those who furnish the human power necessary 
for commerce and industry. We speak as part of the Nation 

and of those things of which we have special knowledge. Our wel- 
fare and interest are inseparably bound up with the well-being of 
the Nation. We are an integral part of the American people and 
we are organized to work out the welfare of all. 

The urgent problems that sorely trouble our Nation and vitally 
affect us as workers make necessary this special consultation. 

The great victories for human freedom must not have been won 
in vain. They must serve as the instruments and the inspiration 
for a greater and nobler freedom for all mankind. 

Autocratic, political, and corporate industrial and financial in- 
fluences in our country have sought, and are seeking, to infringe 
upon and limit the fundamental rights of the wage earners guar- 
anteed by the Constitution of the United States. 

Powerful forces are seeking more and more aggressively to deny 
to wage earners their right to cease work. We denounce these ef- 
forts as vicious and destructive cf the most precious liberties of our 
people. The right to cease work—strike—as a final means of en- 
forcing justice from an autocratic control of industry must be main- 
tained. 

The autocratic attitude and destructive action of the United States 
Steel Corporation and its subsidiary branches to oppress the workers 
by denying them the exercise of their freedom of action, freedom of 
association, freedom of expression, must give way to a better under- 
standing and relation and to secure the wage earners in the exercise 
of their rights and liberties as free workers and citizens. 

We realize fully all that is involved in the exercise of the right to 
strike, but only by the exercise of that right can industrial autocrats 
be compelled to abandon their tyranny and give way to the estab- 
lishment of freedom and justice in industry. 
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American labor sets for itself the task, gladly and proudly as- 
sumed, to preserve and perpetuate this standard of justice and meas- 
ure of liberty. 

We protest against the attitude and action of the majority of the 
representatives of the employers in the employers’ group who par- 
ticipated in the President’s industrial conference October 6-23, 1919. 

The proposals which the representatives of labor submitted to 
that conference were conservative, constructive, and helpful. They 
were calculated to establish a working basis for the promotion of 
better relations between employers and workers—the right to organ- 
ize, the right to collective bargaining through representatives of 
the workers’ own choosing. The representatives of the public con- 
stituted as a group indorsed and voted for that principle. By a 
small majority the employers’ group voted against it, and thus the 
proposals were defeated and the conference failed. 

The protection of the rights and interests of wage earners in 
national, State, and municipal service requires for them the right of 
organization. Since the interests of these workers can be best pro- 
moted through legislation and administration, their right to organi- 
zation and affiliation with the American Federation of Labor must 
at all times be fully safeguarded. 

The paramount issues that concern all the people of the United 
States, and in particular the wage earners, are the perversion and the 
abuse of the writ of injunction and the necessity for full and adequate 
protection of the voluntary associations of wage earners organized 
not for profit. 

Government by injunction has grown out of the perversion of the 
injunction process. By the misuse of that process workers have been 
forbidden to do those things which they have a natural and con- 
stitutional right to do. 

The injunction as now used is a revolutionary measure which sub- 
stitutes government by judicial discretion oer bias for government by 
law. It substitutes a trial by one man, a judge, in his discretion, for 
a trial by jury. This abuse of the injunctive process undermines and 
destroys the very foundations of our free institutions. It is subversive 
of the spirit of a free people working out their destiny in an orderly 
and rational manner. 

Because we have reverence for law, because we believe that every 
citizen must be a guardian of the heritage given us by our fathers 
who fought for and established freedom and democracy, by every law- 
ful means we must resist the establishment of a practice that would 
destroy the very spirit of freedom and democracy. Our protest 
against the abuse of the writ of injunction and its unwarranted ap- 
plication to labor in the exercise of labor’s normal activities to realize 
laudable aspirations is a duty we owe to ourselves and to posterity. 
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Formerly injunctions issued in labor disputes were of a prohibitive 
character. Within the recent past this abuse of the injunction writ 
has been enlarged to include mandatory orders whereby men have 
been compelled to do specific things which they have a lawful right 
to refrain from doing. 

We declare these abuses in the exercise of the injunction writ are 
clearly violative of the Constitution and that this issue must be de- 
termined definitely in accordance with the guaranties of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 











The Right to Strike. 


ORKERS are free citizens, not slaves. They have the con 
stitutional right to cease working. The strike is a protes' 
against autocratic management. ‘To penalize strikes or to make 
them unlawful is to apply an unwarrantable and destructive method 
when a constructive one is available. To reduce the necessity for 
strikes, the cause should be found and removed. The Government 
has a greater obligation in this matter than to use its coercive powers. 
Legislation which proposes to make strikes unlawful or to compe! 
the wage earners to submit their grievances or aspirations to courts 
or to governmental agencies is an invasion of the rights of the wag 
earners and when enforced makes for industrial serfdom or slavery. 

We hold that the Government should supply information, assistance. 
and counsel, but that it should not attempt by the force of its own 
power to stifle or to destroy voluntary relations and policies of mu- 
tuality between employers and employees. 

We specifically denounce the antistrike provisions of the Cummins 
bill and all similar proposed legislation as wn-American, as being 
vicious in character, and establishing by legislation involuntary 
servitude. 

The warning given by Jefferson that the danger to the people of 
this Republic lies in the usurpation by ovr judiciary of waconstitu 
tional authority, has been fully demonstrated. A judiciary unrespon 
sive to the needs of the time, arrogating to itself powers which neither 
the Constitution nor the purposes of our laws have conferred upon 
them, demands that at least in our time Americans must insist upon 
safeguarding their liberties and the spirit of the sacred institutions 
of our Republic. 

We urge that the judges of our Federal courts shall be elected by 
the people for terms not exceeding six years. 

We assert that there can not be found in the Constitution of the 
United States or in the discussions of the congress which drafted the 
Constitution any authority for the Federal courts of our country to 
declare unconstitutional any act passed by Congress. We call upon 
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the people of our country to demand that the Congress of the United 
States shall take action for the purpose of preventing the Federal 
courts from continuing the usurpation of such authority. 

We declare that the voluntary organizations of the workers, organ- 
ized not for profit, are agencies of human progress and promote 
justice in industry and trade. Despite legislative declarations that 
trade-unions do not come under the provisions of antitrust legisla- 
tion, courts have not understood and are not now able or willing to 
understand that the organizations of wage earners are not con- 
spiracies in restraint of trade. 

We submit that antitrust legislation has not only been interpreted 
to serve the purpose of outlawing trade-unions, robbing them of 
their treasuries and the savings of their members and depriving them 
of their legal and natural rights to the exercise of normal activities, 
but that it has also failed completely to protect the people against 
the outrageous machinations of combinations and monopolies. 

The United Mine Workers of America did ali in their power to 
avert an industrial controversy in the coal industry. The autocratic 
attitude of the mine owners was responsible for the losses and suffer- 
ings entailed. While the miners have returned to the mines and 
have only now been afforded the opportunity of having their griev- 
ances and demands brought to the light of reason, it is our hope that 
« full measure of justice will be accorded them even at this late date. 

There is a widespread belief that wages should be fixed on a 
cost-of-living basis. This idea is pernicious and intolerable. It 
means putting progress in chains and liberty in fetters. It means 
fixing a standard of living and a standard of life and liberty which 
must remain fixed. America’s workers can not accept that proposi- 
tion. 

They demand a progressively advancing standard of life. They 
have an abiding faith in a better future for all mankind. They dis- 
card and denounce a system of fixing wages solely on the basis of 
family budgets and bread bills. Workers are entitled not only to 
a living, but modern society must provide more than what is under- 
stood by the term, “a living.” It must concede to all workers a 
fairer reward for their contribution to society, a contribution without 
which a progressing civilization is impossible. 

No factor contributes more to industrial unrest and instability 
than excessive costs of necessaries of life. It is a demonstrated 
truth that the cost of living has advanced more rapidly than have 
wages. The claim that increasing wages make necessary increased 
prices is false. It is intended to throw upon the workers the blame 
for a process by which all the people have been made to suffer. 
Labor has been compelled to struggle desperately to keep wages in 
some measure up to the cost of living. The demand for higher com- 
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pensation to meet new price levels has made industrial readjustment 
necessary. 

Existing high and excessive prices are due to the present inflation 
of money and credits, to profiteering by those who manufacture, sell, 
and market products, and to burdens levied by middlemen and 
speculators. We urge: 

The deflation of currency; prevention of hoarding and unfair 
price fixing; establishment of cooperative movements operated under 
the Rochdale system; making accessible all income tax returns and 
dividend declarations as a direct and truthful means of revealing 
excessive costs and profits. 

The ideal of America should be the organization of industry for 
service and not for profit alone. The stigma of disgrace should at- 
tach to every person who profits unduly at the expense of his fellow 
men. 


Maintenance of Production Essential. 


ABOR is fully conscious that the world needs things for use and 
that standards of life can improve only as production for use 
and consumption increases. Labor is anxious to work out better 
methods for industry and demands it be assured that increased pro- 
ductivity will be used for service and not alone for profits. 

Wage earners aspire to be something more than numbers on the 
books of an industrial plant, something more than attendants of a 
machine, something more than cogs in an industrial system dom- 
inated by machinery owned and operated for profit alone. The 
workers insist upon being masters of themselves. 

Labor understands fully that powerful interests to-day are deter- 
mined to achieve reaction in industry if possible. They seek to dis- 
band or cripple the organizations of workers. They seek to reduce 
wages and thus lower the standard of living. They seek to keep free 
from restriction their power to manipulate and fix prices. They seek 
to destroy the democratic impulse of the workers which is bred into 
their movement by the democracy of the American Republic. 

Labor must be and is militant in the struggle to combat these 
sinister influences and tendencies. Labor will not permit a reduc- 
tion in the standard of living. It will not consent to reaction toward 
autocratic control. In this it is performing a public service. 

Only in high-wage countries is productivity in industry greatest. 
Only in high-wage countries do the people enjoy high standards of 
living. Low-wage countries present the least degree of productivity 
and offer to their people only low standards of living and restricted 
liberties. Autocracy always insists upon restricting the income and 
the activities of workers. 
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Creative power lies dormant where autocratic management pre- 
rails. No employer has a vested right to the good will of his em- 
ployees. That must be earned, as between men. It can be earned 
only when management deals with workers as human beings and not 
as machines. There can not be a full release of productive energy 
under an autocratic control of industry. There must be a spirit of 
cooperation and mutuality between employers and workers. We 
submit that production can be enhanced through the cooperation of 
management with the trade-union agencies which make for order, 
discipline, and productivity. 

We hold that the organization of wage earners into trade-unions 
and the establishment of collective bargaining are the first steps to- 
ward the proper development of our industrial machinery for service. 

To promote further the production of an adequate supply of the 
world’s needs for use and higher standards of life, we urge that 
there be established cooperation between the scientists of industry 
and the representatives of organized workers. 

Credit is the life blood of modern business. At present, under 
the control of private financiers, it is administered, not primarily to 
serve the needs of production, but the desire of financial agencies to 
levy a toll upon community activity as high as “ the traffie will bear.” 

Credit is inherently social. It should be accorded in proportion to 
confidence in production possibilities. Credit as now administered 
does not serve industry but burdens it. It increases unearned in- 
comes at the expense of earned incomes. It is the center of the 
malevolent forces that corrupt the spirit and purpose of industry. 

We urge the organization and use of credit to serve production 
needs and not to increase the incomes and holdings of financiers. 
Control over credit should be taken from financiers and should be 
vested in a public agency, able to administer this power as a public 
trust in the interests of all the people. 

Since the Government has not worked out a constructive railroad 
policy, we urge for and on behalf of the railway workers and of the 
general public that the railroads be retained under Government ad- 
ministration for at least two years after January 1, 1920, in order 
that a thorough test may be made of governmental operation under 
normal conditions. The common carriers of this country are the 
arteries of travel, commerce, and industry. Transportation service 
and rates are intimately bound up with industrial production in al! 
parts of the country. It is essential that a thorough test be given to 
all phases of railroad control and operation before a definite peace- 
time policy be finally concluded. 

Never has the world been confronted with a more serious situation. 
Millions are in want, facing starvation. The children of war-stricken 
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Europe, half fed, underdeveloped, appeal for help. Only with infinite 
pain, unnecessary loss of life, and slowness of result can Europe re- 
build her industries, restore her agriculture, and reestablish her com- 
meree without the heip of America. 

The treaty setting forth the terms of peace has not been ratified 
by the United States. Boundaries are not fixed. Peoples are uncer- 
tain as to their allegiance. Under such conditions exchange and 
credit have lost voltage and in turn have paralyzed industry. 

As members of an organized labor movement that has for years 
maintained fraternal relations with the working people of Europe, 
we feel that our Nation can not with honor and humanity maintain 
a policy of isolation and disinterestedness from the distress and 
suffering of the peoples of Europe. [Even if the necessity of the 
peoples of Europe did not have a compelling appeal, the interre- 
lated economic interests of the world would prevent our limiting our 
attention solely to this hemisphere. 


Ratification of Peace Treaty. 


HE peace treaty includes provisions in an international agreement 

to prevent war among nations, with all its cruelties and sacrifices of 
human life, with its burden of indebtedness and taxation; for reduc- 
tion in standing armies, the diminution of great navies, and the 
limitation of the production of arms and ammunition. If the Senate 
shall fail to ratify the Treaty of Versailles, our Nation may be isolated 
from other countries of the world which at some time might be 
pitted against us. Such isolation and possibilities would make neces- 
sary the creation and maintenance of a large standing army and 2 
greater and more effective navy in order in some degree to protect 
the Republic of the United States from aggression by those countries 
which were our allies in the Great War and which were and are now 
our friends. 

In addition, the workers of America have a deep interest and 
concern in the labor draft convention of the treaty and in its pur- 
poses to raise to a higher standard the conditions of life and labor 
among the peoples of all countries. Its cardinal declarations and 
provisions are: That labor should not be regarded as a commodity ; 
that the 8-hour day and 48-hour week are standard; that there shall 
be one day of rest, preferably Sunday, in each week; that child 
labor shall be abolished and continuing education for young workers 
assured; that men and women shall receive equal pay for equal 
work; that industrial betterments shall be enforced by proper in- 
spection, in which women as well as men shall take part; that wages 
shall be sufficient to maintain a reasonable standard of living, as this 
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is understood in each time and country; and that employees as well 
as employers have the right of association for all lawful purposes. 

The United States is protected by this draft convention in two 
ways: (1) That the recommendations which international labor con- 
ferences under the treaty may recommend may be accepted or re- 
jected by our Government; (2) that no recommendation that would 
set a lower standard for the people of the United States than already 
exists within our borders can be at any time presented for considera- 
tion and action by the United States. 

To give the united support of our Republic and of the allied coun- 
tries to effective machinery to raise the standard of the workers’ con- 
dition in backward countries, to help humanize industry for the com- 
mon world weal, is, we insist, a paramount duty which our Republic 
must perform. We insist, for the reasons herein set forth, that it is 
the immediate duty of the Senate to ratify the Treaty of Versailles. 

The American labor movement resents the attempt of reactionaries 
and autocrats to classify the men and women of labor with those 
groups which have nothing in common with its constructive purposes 
and high ideals and with the fundamental principles of our country. 
Those who aim to strike a blow against the legitimate aspirations of 
the workers in their struggle for freedom and for a higher and a 
better life must be met and overcome. 

We call upon all those who contribute service to society in any 
form to unite in the furtherance of the principles and purposes and 
for the rectification of the grievances herein set forth. We call 
especial attention to the fact that there is a great community of in- 
terest between all who serve the world. All workers, whether of the 
city or country, mine or factory, farm or transportation, have a com- 
mon path to tread and a common goal to gain. 

The issues herein enumerated require the action of our people upon 
both the economic and political field. We urge that every practical 
action be taken by the American Federation of Labor, with the co- 
operation of all other organized bodies of workers, farmers, and 
sympathetic, liberty-loving citizens of the United States, to carry 
into effect the principles and purposes set forth in the declarations 
of this conference. 

We call upon all to join with us in combating the forces of au- 
tocracy, industrial and political, and in the sublime task of ridding 
the world of the power of those who but debase its processes and cor- 
rupt its functions. 

In all struggles for justice and human freedom, sacrifices have been 
made. Having made supreme sacrifices to crush militarism and 
political autocracy in Europe, America’s workers will not surrender 
to political and industrial autocracy at home. In the struggle now 
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before us we will contest every effort made to fasten tyranny and 
injustice upon the people of our Republic. We are confident that 
freedom, justice. and the opportunity for a better day and a higher 
life shall be achieved. 





The Industrial Courts Act (1919) of Great 
Britain. 


REAT Britain has recently legislated into existence permanent 
machinery for the voluntary arbitration of trade disputes 
through what is known as the Industrial Courts Act, which 

becaine a law November 20, 1919. 
The necessity for legislation of this character arose from the pros- 
pective termination of the Wages (Temporary Regulation) Act, 1918. 
on November 21,1919. Under the terms of this act wages had, since 
the signing of the armistice, been maintained at a level not lower than 
that prevailing at that time, unless modified by agreement of the 
parties concerned or by awards made by the interim court of arbitra- 
tion, and thus there had been prevented a sudden drop in wages 
while industry was passing from a war to a peace basis. 

The interim court of arbitration, established upon the passing of 

the Wages (Temporary Regulation) Act, 1918 to continue the work 

of the committee on production, which fixed wage awards during the 
war, had been dealing effectively with this stabilization of wages 
during the period of demobilization. The number of awards made by 
it in its duration of one year totaled 932, and it had, in adidtion, acted 
in an advisory capacity to the Minister of Labor in approximately 

45 other matters dealing with wages and conditions of employment. 

In fact so satisfactory had this temporary measure proved that it 

seemed advisable to form a permanent body to which industrial dis- 

putes could in cases of necessity be referred for settlement, thereby 
creating among all classes a greater sense of certainty and security 
regarding industrial affairs. Accordingly the Industrial Courts 

Act (1919), the text of which follows, was enacted into law to meet 

this need: 








Part I.—Industrial Courts. 


1. (1) For the purpose of the settlement of trade disputes in manner provided 
by this act there shall be a standing industrial court, consisting of persons 
to be appointed by the Minister of Labor (in this act referred to as “ the minis- 
ter}, of whom some shall be independent persons, some shall be persons rep- 
resenting employers, and some shalt be persons representing workmen, and in 
addition one or more women. 
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(2) A member of the industrial court shall hold office for such term as may 
be fixed by the minister at the time of his appointment. 

(3) For the purpose of dealing with any matter which may be referred to 
it, the court shall be constituted of such of the members of the court as the 
president may direct. 

(4) The president of the court, and the chairman of any divisien of the court, 
shall be such person, being one of the independent persons aforesaid, as the 
minister may by order, given either generally or specially, direct. 

2. (1) Any trade dispute as defined by this act, whether existing or appre- 
hended, may be reported to the minister by or on behalf of either of the parties 
to the dispute, and the minister shall thereupon take the matter into his consid- 
eration and take such steps as seem to him expedient for promoting a sett!ement 
thereof. 

(2) Where a trade dispute exists or is apprehended the minister may, subject 
as hereinafter provided, if he thinks fit and if beth parties consent, either— 

(a) Refer the matter for settlement to the industrial court; or 

(b) Refer the matter for settlement to the arbitration of one or more persons 
appointed by him; or 

(c) Refer the matter for settlement to a board of arbitration consisting of one 
or more persons nominated by or on behalf of the employers concerned and an 
equal number of persons nominated by or on behalf of the workmen concerned, 
and an independent chairman nominated by the minister, and, for the purpose of 
facilitating the nomination of persons to act as members of a board of arbitra- 
tion, the Minister of Labor shall constitute panels of persons appearing to him 
suitable so to act, and women shall be included in the panels. 

(3) The minister may refer to the industrial court for advice any matter relat- 
ing to or arising out of a trade dispute, or trade disputes in general or trade dis- 
putes of any class, or any other matter which in his opinion ought to be so 
referred. 

(4) If there are existing in any trade or industry any arrangements for set- 
tlement by conciliation or arbitration of disputes in such trade or industry, or 
any branch thereof, made in pursuance of an agreement between organizations 
of employers and erganizations of workmen representative respectively of sub- 
stantial proportions of the employers and workmen engaged in that trade or 
industry, the minister shall not, unless with the consent of both parties to the 
dispute, and unless and until there has been a failure to obtain a settlement by 
means of those arrangements, refer the matter for settlement or advice in accord- 
ance with the foregoing provisions of this section. 

8. (1) The minister may make, or authorize the industrial court to make, 
rules regulating the precedure of that court, and those rules may, amongst 
other things, provide for references in certain cases to a single member of 
the court, and provide for enabling the court to sit in two or more divisions, 
and to sit with assessors, who may be men or women, for enabling the court 
or any division of the court to act notwithstanding any vacancy in their 
number, and for enabling questions as to the interpretation of any award to 
be settled without any fresh report or reference. 

(2) The minister may make rules regulating the procedure to be followed 
in cases where matters are referred for settlement to the arbitration of one 
or more persons appointed by the minister. 

(3) The Arbitration Act, 1889, shall not apply to any reference to the indus- 
trial court, or to any reference to arbitration under this act. 

(4) Where the members of the industrial court are unable to agree as to 
their award, the matter shall be decided by the chairman acting with the full 
powers of an umpire. 
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(5) Where any trade dispute referred to the industrial court involves ques- 
tions as to wages, or as to hours of work, or otherwise as to the terms or con- 
ditions of or affecting employment which are regulated by any act other than 
this act, the court shail not make any award which is inconsistent with the 
provisions of that act. 

Part 11—Courts of Inquiry. 

4. (1) Where any trade dispute exisis or is apprehended, the minister may, 

whether or not the dispute is reported to him under Part I of this act, inquire 
} 


x 


+ , 


into the causes and circumstances of the dispute, and, if he thinks fit, refer 
any matters appearing to him to be connected with or relevant to the dispute 
to a court of inquiry appointed by him for the purpose of such reference, and 
the court shall, either in public or in private, at their discretion, inquire into 
ihe matters referred to them and report thereon to the minister. 

(2) A court of inquiry for the purposes of this part of this act (in this act 
referred to as “a court of inquiry ”) shall consist of a chairman and such other 
fit 


i 
at» 


persons as the minister thinks fit to appoint, or may, if the minister thinks 
consist of one person appointed by the minister. 

(83) A court of inquiry may act notwithstanding any vacaney in their 
number. 

(4) The minister may make rules regulating the procedure of any court of 
inquiry, including rules as to summoning of witnesses, quorum, and the appoint- 
ment of committees and enabling the court to call fer such documents as the 
court may determine to be relevant to the subject matter of the inguiry. 


(5) A court of inquiry may, if and to such extent as may be atthorized by 
rules made under this section, by order require any person who anpears to the 
- . pI 


court to have any knowledge of the subject matter of the inguiry to furnish, in 
writing or otherwise, such particulars in relation thereto as the court mays 
require, and, where necessary, to attend before the court and give evidence on 
oath, and the court may administer or authorize any person to administer 
oath for that purpose. 

5. (1) A court of inquiry may, if it thinks fit, make interim reports 

(2) Any report of a court of inquiry, and any minority report, shall be Inid as 
soon 2s may be before both Houses of Parliament. 

(3) The minister may, whether before or after any such report has been tail 
before Parliament, publish or cause to be published from time to time, in such 
manner as he thinks fit, any information obtained or conclusions arrived at by 
the court as the result or in the course of their inquiry: Provided, That there 
shall net be included in any report or publication made or authorized by the 
court or the minister any information obtained by the court in the course of their 
inquiry as to any trade-union or as to any individual! business (whether carried 
on by a person, firm, or company) which is not available otherwise than through 
evidence given at the inquiry, except with the consent of the secretary of the 
trade-union or of the person, firm, or company in question, nor shall any individual! 
member of the court or any person concerned in the inquiry, without such consent, 
disclose any such information. 


Part I11.—Continuance of Certain Provisions of the Wages (Temporary Regula- 
tion) Act, 1918. 


6. (1) The provisions of the Wages (Temporary Regulation) Act, 1918, which 
are specified in the schedule to this act shall, subject to the modifications specified 
in the seeond column of that schedule, continue in cperation until the 30th day 
of September, 1920. 
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(2) Where, before the passing of this act, any matter has been referred for 
settlement under the Wages (Temporary Regulation) Act, 1918, and has not, 
at that date, been settled by the person or persons to whom it has been so referred, 
the minister may by order transfer the matter to the industrial court, and where 
any such matter is so transferred the award of that court shall have effect as 
if it were an award of the interim court of arbitration made under that act. 


Part I1V.—General. 


7. Any expenses incurred by the minister in carrying this act into operation, 
including the expenses of the industrial court and of any court of inquiry, shall 
be paid out of moneys provided by Parliament. 

8. For the purposes of this act— 

The expression “trade dispute” means any dispute or difference between 
employers and workmen, or between workmen and workmen connected with the 
employment or nonemployment, or the terms of the employment or with the 
conditions of labor of any person: 

The expression “ workman” means any person who has entered into or works 
under a contract with an employer whether the contract be by way of manual 
labor, clerical work, or otherwise, be expressed or implied, oral or in writing, 
and whether it be a contract of service or of apprenticeship or a contract per- 
sonally to execute any work or labor. 

9. Provision shall be made by rules under this act with respect to the cases 
in which persons may appear by counsel or solicitor on proceedings under this 
act before the industrial court, before an arbitrator, or before a court of inquiry, 
and except as provided by those rules no person shall be entitled to appear on 
any such proceedings by counsel or solicitor. 

10. This act shall not apply to persons in the naval, military, or air services 
of the Crown, but otherwise shall apply to workmen employed by or under the 
Crown in the same manner as if they were employed by or under a private 
person, 

11. In the case of a trade dispute in the industry of agriculture, steps to be 
taken under this_act by the minister of labor shall be taken in conjunction 
with the board of agriculture and fisheries. 

12. (1) In the application of this act to Scotland a reference to an oversman 
shall be substituted for any reference to an umpire, and a reference to the board 
of agriculture for Seotland shall be substituted for any reference to the board 
of agriculture and fisheries, 

(2) In the application of this act to Ireland, a reference to the department 
of agriculture and technical instruction for Ireland shall be substituted for an) 
reference to the board of agriculture and fisheries. 

13. The minister shall from time to time present to Parliament a report of 
his proceedings under this act. 

14. This act may be cited as the Industrial Courts Act, 1919. 


Schedule. 


Provisions continued in force. Modifications. 


Sec. 1 (obligation to pay prescribed As from the commencement of this act 
rates of wages). the power to substitute any enforceable 

rate for the prescribed rate shall cease, 

without prejudice, however, to the en- 

forceability of any rate substituted for 

the prescribed rate before the com- 

mencement of this act, whether the 
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substituted rate has or has not come 
into operation before that date, and 
without prejudice to the enforceability 
of any rate substituted for the pre- 
seribed rate by an award of the indus- 
trial court under Part III of this act. 
SupsEec. (2) of section 2 (settle- As from the commencement of this act 
ment of differences). te natters instead of being referred for 
settlement as provided in subsection 
(2) shall be referred to the industrial 
court. 

The words “or as to whether any rate 
should be substituted for the pre- 
scribed rate” shall cease to have effect, 
and the proviso to subsection (2) shall 
not apply. 


Sec. 3 (powers of inquiry). As from the commencement of this act a 
‘co. 4 (definition of prescribed rates reference to the industrial court shall 

of wages). be substituted for any reference to the 
Sec. 5 (legal proceedings). interim court of arbitration, 


Comments on the Act. 


HE three main provisions of the act are: 

(a) The creation in place of the interim court of arbitration of a 
permanent court of arbitration called the industrial court, to which 
industrial disputes may be referred if both parties concerned consent. 

(>) The proposed appointment of a court of inquiry which shall 
make immediate investigation of any existing or apprehended dis- 
pute and give an impartial report of its merits to the public. 

(c) The continuance of the Wages (Temporary Regulation) <Act, 
1918, until September 30, 1920. 

Attention should be called to the fact that the arbitration, as pro- 
vided for in the act, is purely voluntary on the part of the parties 
concerned. It is expected that it will be used only after all available 
means of settlement already existing between employers and em- 
ployees have proved futile. At the insistence of Jabor no nonstrike 
clause was inserted in the act and its effect will therefore be to pre- 
vent, not to prohibit, strikes. 

The court of inquiry, while it may call for the production of all 
documents and compel the attendance of witnesses in securing facts 
regarding a labor dispute, can not publish any information elicited 
in the inquiry “which is not available otherwise than through 
evidence given at the inquiry, except with the consent of the secre- 
tary of the trade-union or of the person, firm, or company in ques- 
tion, nor shall any individual member of the court or any person 
concerned in the inquiry, without such consent, disclose any such in- 
formation.” This provision, while doubtless necessary to protect 
firms and labor organizations in particular matters which they prefer 
should not become public, may in a measure limit the character of 
the report which is made to the public. 
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A continuation of the Wages (Temporary Regulation) Act should 
win the approval of labor, since, in stabilizing wages generally until 
arrangements can be made for putting them on a permanent basis, it 
also guarantees against reduction of women’s wages in the near future. 

Wide latitude is given the Minister of Labor in the establishment 
of the industrial court and of the courts of inquiry. In the case 
of ihe industrial court he appoints the personnel, the only restriction 
being that it shall consist of men and women representing the public, 
the employers, and the workers. The length of office of the mem- 
bers of the industrial court is also fixed by him. As regards courts 
of inquiry the minister may appoint any person or persons, as he 
thinks fit. 

According to an official source * the court, while normally sitting in 
London, will make arrangements, where necessary, to hear cases at 
Glasgow, Newcastle, Manchester, Cardiff, and other important cen- 
ters. It will also send individual members to hear cases locally, in 
which an immediate hearing is desired and which ean be heard by 
one member of the court. 

The following persons appointed by the Minister of Labor as the 
first members of the court are thus described in the Manchester 
Guardian, December 6, 1919, page 12: 

Sir Witliam Mackenzie, since 1917 has been one of the chairmen of the com- 
mittee on production and the interim court of arbitration. He has acted as 
arbitrator and conciliator in many industrial disputes for some years. 

Mr. F. H. McLeod is the director of labor statistics of the ministry of labor, 
and formeriy held that position under the Board of Trade. He has been the 
editor of the Labour Gazette for many years. 

Mr. BD. C. Cummings was general secretary of the Boilermakers’ Society fer 
nine years before entering the service ef the Board of Trade and later the 
ministry of labor (as a labor adviser). 

Mr. McKie Bryce is the secretary of the Engineering and National Employers’ 
Federation, and of the employers’ side of the provisional joint committee of the 
National Industrial Conference. 

Mr. E. J. Brown is a director and past president of the London MJiaster 
Builders’ Association, and past president of the Institute of Builders. 

Mr. F. S. Button was a member of the executive committee of the Amalga- 
mated Society of Engineers, and in 1917 became a member of the committee on 
production and later of the interim court. 

Miss Violet Markham (Mrs. James Carruthers) served as 4 deputy director 
in the women’s section of the National Service Department in 1917. 

Miss Cécile Matheson is lady warden of the Woedbroeoke Settiement, Birming- 
ham, and has been an appointed member of trade beards since 1914. 





1 Labour Gazette, London, December, 1919, p. 514. 
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The New Franco-Italian Labor Treaty.’ 


HE negotiations for the conclusion of a new labor treaty be- 
tween France and Italy resulted in the signing on September 
30, 1919, of a compact which will be submitted for rati- 
fication to the parliaments of the respective countries. The treaty 
provides that the workers of either country, when employed in 
the other, shall be on the same footing as nationals with respect to 
labor conditions and shall enjoy the same benefits with reference to 
relief and social insurance.? The full text of the treaty (with the 
xception of its preamble) is translated. 


Text of the Treaty. 


ARTICLE 1. The two Governments agree to grant all administrative facilities 
to citizens of either of the two countries who intend to go to the other country 
for the purpose of working there. 

With the reservation of temporary abrogations provided for in article 4 and 
the harmonizing of its own laws and regulations with the facilities which it 
has obligated itself to grant in the preceding paragraph, the country of origin 
shall not require any special authorization for the emigration of workers and 
their families, be it either individual or voluntary, or for the purpose of ¢ol- 
lective hiring. 

These workers and their families shall be at liberty to enter the country of 
their destination which shall not require any special authorization for this 
purpose, with the reservation of temporary abrogations provided for in 
article 4 and the harmonizing of its own laws and regulations with the 
facilities which it has obligated itself to grant in paragraph one of the present 
article. 


Wages and Working and Living Conditions. 


Anr. 2. The wages of immigrant workers shall not be lower than those re- 
ceived in the same undertaking and for equal work by native workers of the 
same occupational group, or, if native workers of this group are not employed 
in the same undertaking, they shall not be lower than the normal wages cur- 
rent in the district for workers of the same group. 

The Government of the country of immigration obligates itself to see to it 
that within its territory the equality of wages of immigrant and native labor 
is observed. 

Art, 3. Immigrant workers shall enjoy the same protection of the legislation 
and usages of the country as native workers with respect to working and living 
conditions. 

All complaints of immigrant workers concerning the working and living con- 
ditions provided for them by employers or any other complaint requiring inter 
vention of the public authorities shall be addressed or transmitted to the proper 
local authorities either directly or through the diplomatic or consular authori- 
ties. The proper local authorities shall make the necessary investigations and 
shall alone be competent to intervene. 





1Bollettino dell’Ufficio del Lavoro. Rome, Noy. 16, 1919. 
2Tor a discussion of European labor treaties in general, see the Monxruiy Lazor 
Revirw for April, 1919, pp. 7-10. 
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Each of the two Governments may attach to its embassy in the other country 
a technical specialist charged with taking care of all labor matters and with 
maintaining relations with the proper central administrative authorities of the 
countries in which workers of the other country are being employed. 

The two Governments shall facilitate the exercise of the functions cf these 
attachés, 


Stabilization of Labor Market. 


Arr. 4. If, at certain times, in certain districts and in certain occupations, 
the condition of the labor market should make it impossible to find employment 
for emigrants who individually and voluntarily come in quest of work, the inter- 
ested Government shall through diplomatic channels immediately advise the 
Government of the other country thereof so that the latter may take the required 
ineasures. 

The two Governments may by joint agreement examine correlative measures 
which with the same object in view could be adopted by each of the two 
countries, 

Art. 5. The Governments of the two countries shall jointly see to it that the 
number of workers hired by means of a collective contract shall not injuriously 
affect the economic development of one of the two countries or the workers of the 
other country. 

For this purpose they shall establish a commission which as a rule shall meet 
twice a year at Paris, 

The respective representatives on this commission shall in particular be 
charged with (1) estimating approximately the number of workers that could 
possibly be hired and what number of workers it seems desirable to hire up to 
the next session of the commission; (2) indicating the districts to which the 
jimmigrant workers should preferably be directed and those to which owing 
to the prevailing condition of the labor market immigrant workers should 
net be directed. With this object in view each of the two States reserves to 
itself the right to consult the interested employers’ and workers’ organizations 
within its territory. 

In order to assure the regular functioning of these administrative authorities, 
which in application of the internal laws of each of the two countries are 
charged with facilitating to emigrants passage of the border, the proper ad- 
ministrative authorities shall jointly determine those measures which are made 
necessary by existing conditions, and harmonize them as much as possible with 
the application of the respective laws and regulations. 


Social Insurance. 


Art. 7. The pension system for industrial and agricultural workers (inclusive 
of the special pension funds for miners) in force in each of the two countries 
shall be applied to citizens of the other country without any exclusion or reduc- 
tion of the rights granted to nationals, but with reservation of the provisions 
made below concerning the computation and payment of the coniplementary 
pension and the State subsidy. 

The advantages provided for in the present article shall be granted to insured 
persons who shall claim and obtain their pensions subsequent to the date of 
the coming into force of the present treaty. The same advantages shall be 
granted to widows and orphans whose claims shall arise subsequent to that 
date, 
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The following rules shall be applicable to complementary and State grants: 

(a) The contributory periods and those considered as contributory periods 
which in accordance with the law are being computed either in Italy or in 
France shall be added for the purpose of determining the right to a pension. 

(b) Each of the two States shall compute the amount of the pension to which 
the insured person would be entitled according to its rates, its law and the 
conditions required by the latter, for the entire time reckoned according to the 
provision of the preceding paragraph. Each State shall then determine the 
part of the pension to be borne by it, reducing the total amount previously 
determined in proportion to the period of time which concerns it. 

The total of the quotas to be borne by each of the two States represents the 
ainount of the pension to which the insured person is entitled. 

In case, however, that the pension computed in this manner should amount 
to less than the pension which would be due from one of the two countries in 
accordance with its own law and by reason of the contributory periods or 
periods considered as contributory periods, elapsed within its territory the 
part of the pension to be borne by that State shall be increased by the differ- 
ence. 

The preceding rules are applicable to the quota of invalidity pensions to be 
borne by each State. 

Death benefits in case of death of the insured persen shall be payable to his 
survivors provided that these have submitted a claim within six months of 
his death. The two States shall share in the payment of these benetits in 
accordance with the rules laid down for pensions and State grants. 

The agreements provided for in article 24 shall prescribe how the principles 
relating to rates of pensions and State grants shall be applied. 

The relations between the Italian and French insurance carriers, the informa- 
tion which these must furnish to each other to make possible the keeping of 
individual accounts for insured nationals of the other country during the 
maturing and at the time of the liquidation of their pensions, and the necessary 
measures for facilitation, in accordance with the Franco-Italian agreement 
of April 5, 1904, of the payment in France through the French funds or the 
post-office department of the pensions due from Italian insurance carriers, 
and vice versa, shall be determined by the agreements provided for in article 24. 

Arr. 8. The principles of reciprocity already realized in the matter of com- 
pensation for industrial accidents is confirmed by the present treaty and shall 
be applicable to any possible development of the respective legislation. 

The same principles shall, under conditions to be laid down in special agrec- 
ments, be extended to all social! insurance laws, covering various risks, such as 
sickness, invalidity, and unemployment, which may be enacted in the future. 


Acquisition of Land. 


° 

Art. 9. In all matters relaiing to the acquisition, possession, and transfer of 
small rural and urban holdings the citizens of each of the two States shal! in 
the territory of the other State enjoy the same rights and privileges granted 
to nationals, with the exception, however, of privileges granted for war service 
and with reservation of provisions which in the interest of national security 
were enacted for specified zones or localities in the laws on the right of resi- 
dence and settlement of aliens. 


Charitable Aid. 


Art. 10. Italian workers and entrepreneurs who have become members of a 
French mutual aid society may become members of the administrative board 
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with the reservation that the number of aliei members of the board shai! not 
exceed one-half less one of the total membership of the board. 

Italians residing in France who have become members of a mutual aid society 
approved or recognized as a public welfare society shall enjoy the benefits of 
the State subsidies tv the pensions accruing from contributions as evidenced by 
individual pass books and shall have a right te pensions accruing from the 
commen funds. 

These provisions shall be applied reciprocally to Fren 
lialy. 

Art. 11, Subsidies to mutual unemployment beneiit funds as well as subsidies 
furnished by public unemployment funds and aid given by public institutions 
through furnishing of work must be granted in each of the two States to the 
hationals ef the other State. 

Art. 12. Citizens of each of the two States who, owing te physical or mental 
sickness, pregnancy, or confinement, or for any other reason require aid, medi- 
cal treatment, or any other assistance shall within the territory of the other 
signatory Staie, in the application of the laws on social aid, receive the saiie 
treatment as nationals with respect to aid at their home or in a medical institu- 
tion. 

Citizens of each of the two States shall be entitled in the other State to 
subsidies for the maintenance of their families, which shall have the char- 
acter of simple relief, if their families live with them. 

Arr. 13. Expenditures for aid incurred by the State of residence shall not 
involve a claim to any refund on the pari of the State, Department, Province, 
commune, or public institution of the country of which the person sided is a 
citizen, provided that such aid has become necessary owing to an acute diseas: 
pronouneed as such by the attending physician. 

in other cases, inclusive of relapses, claims to refund for the period of aid 
subsequent to the first 45 days shall be admissible. 

AzgT. 14. The State of residence shall also continue to bear the burden of 
relief without refund— 

1. in the case of maintenance either at their homes or in hospitals of aged, 
infirm, and incurable persons who have continuously resided for at least 15 
years in the country in which they were admitted to the benefits of a pension, 
aid, or free admission to a home for the aged. This period shall be reduced 
by five years in cases of invalidity caused by one of the industrial diseases cnu- 
merated in a list contained in ene of the agreements provided for in article 24. 

2. In the case of all sick, insane, and all other persons aided who have con- 
tinuously resided in the said country for five years. In case of curative treat- 
ment for a disease a worker who during said period has resided in the country 
at least five consecutive months during each year shali be corsidered as having 
resided there continuously. 

With respect to children under 16 years of age it shall be sufficient if their 
father, mother, guardian, or the person in whose custody they are, fullfil the 
above conditions. 

Arr. 15. After the elapse of 45 days persons who have received relief and do 
not fulfill the requirements as to residence laid down in the preceding article 
shall, according to the choice of the State in which they claim citizenship and 
after notification by the State in which they reside, be either repatriated if 
they are in a condition to be transported or the costs of their medical care must 
be refunded by their State to the State in which they are residing. Repatriation 
shall not be enforced in the case of special relief of families with numerous 
children or of women in confinement. 
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Art. 16. The two Governments shall by means of agreements provided for in 
article 24 jointly reguiate the details of the administrative measures relating 
(1) to the procedure, conditions, and form of the repatriation, and (2) the 
method of establishing and computing the duration of continuous residence 

The notices by the State of residence provided for in article 15 musi reach 
ihe authorities of the State of domicile designated in the said agreement during 
the first 10 days of the period of 45 days; otherwise this period shall be extended 
by the entire duration of the delay. 

The two Governments obligate themselves to see to it that in localities where 
large numbers of workers of the other nationality are gathered accommods 
tions for hospital treatment for sick or injured workers and their families shall 
not be lacking. 

Contributions which fer this purpose may be imposed upon or yoluntarily 
borne by empleyers shall not have the character of such special taxes on the 
employment of foreign labor as are prohibited below in article 21. 

If the workers are assured of medical care at their homes, in hospitals, and 
infirmaries by their employer and at the latter’s expense, they shall have a 
right to such treatment without refund of the costs. 

Refunds claimable from the State of domicile in pursuance of the preceding 
article 15 shall not be demanded if the aforesaid expenditures are borne volun 
tarily by the employer or by reason of a clause in the labor contract. 

This provision shall also be applicable if the costs are paid by a benevolent 
society or in any other way. 

ArT. 17. Benevolent, relief, and aid societies of Italian citizens in France 
and of French citizens in Italy, and societies in both countries having members 
of both nationalities which are organized and administered in accordance with 
the laws of the country, shall enjoy the same rights and privileges that are 
granted to French and Italian societies of the same character. 


Arbitration Boards and Labor Lavirs. 


Anr. 18. Workers and employers of the two countries may become meimbers 
of boards of conciliation and arbitration for the settlement of collective dis 
putes between employers and employees in which they are interested. 

If Italian workers of a mining establishment have chosen from among 
{heir fellow workers in the same establishment a delegate who shall submit 
their demands with respect to labor conditions cither to the employers, or to 
miners’ delegates, or to the authorities charged with the supervision of labor, 
ihe said French authorities shall extend facilities to the delegate for the exer- 
cise of the functions intrusted to him by his fellow workers; the same shall 
reciprocally apply to French miners in Italy. 

Art. 19. Citizens of each of the two contracting parties shall in the terri- 
tory of the other party enjoy equal treatment with nationals in all matters 
relating to the application of laws regulating labor conditions and assuring 
the hygiene and safety of workers. 

This principle of equal treatment shall also be extended to any regulations 
of such matters promulgated in the two countries in the future. 


Protection of Children and Adult Workers. 


Arr. 20. The commission composed of French and Italian citizens provided 
for in the Franco-Italian convention of June 15, 1910, for the protection of 
children and eventually of adult workers shall, in those district in which 
workers of the other country are employed in a sufficiently large number, 
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extend its protective activities to workers of all ages, be they Italian workers 
in France, or French workers in Italy. From now on they shall be composed 
as follows: (1) The prefect or subprefect, or a councilor of the prefecture; 
(2) the mayor of the commune or a communal councilor; (3)the factory in- 
spector or one of his assistants; (4) the consul or his representative; (5) the 
president of a mutual aid, educational, or relief society of the other nation, or 
if such a society does not exist, a citizen of the other country residing in the 
district; (6) one representative each of the employers’ and workers’ organiza- 
tions of the district; (7) one worker of each of the two nationalities, 


Tares. 


Arr. 21. Neither of the two signatory States shall impose special taxes on 
citizens of the other State by reason of their working in its territory. 

This provision shall not prejudice the provisions of laws and regulations relat- 
ing to general taxes impesed on aliens and in particular the taxes on the issuance 
of permits of residence. The same provision shall not be construed as exempt- 
ing citizens of one of the signatory States who reside in the territory of the other 
State from any other tax, present and future, applicable to nationals of the 
country of residence. 

ArT. 22. The principle of equality of treatment of citizens of the two countries, 
with respect to admission to the publie primary schools and to the establishment 
of private schools, having been sufficiently established in principle in each of the 
two countries by the respeetive school laws, the two Governments reserve to 
themselves the negotiation of a general convention relating to education and to 
include therein the measures required for the facilitation of elementary end 
vocational education of immigrant workers and their families, 


Seamen and Fishermen. 


ArT. 23. One or more special conventions shall regulate in the spirit of the 
present treaty the situation of seamen, fishermen, and, in general, of the wage- 
working personnel of the fishing industry and of the merchant marine. Nego- 
tiations with this-end in view shall begin, at the latest, during the year fullow- 
ing the ratification of the present treaty. 

It shall, however, be considered as agreed upon for the present that a system 
of pensions in the spirit of the conditions laid down in article 7 shall form the 
subject of one of the agreements to be concluded in pursuance of the provisions 
of article 24. 

Arr. 24. The proper administrative authorities of the two countries shall 
jointly determine measures concerning the details and the services required 
for the carrying out of those provisions contained in the present treaty which 
require the cooperation of the respective administrative authorities. They shall 
also determine the instances and conditions under which they shall carry on 
direct correspondence between themselves. 

Art. 25. As the present treaty is not fully applicable to colonies, possessions, 
and protectorates, the two Governments obligate themselves to enter into 
negotiations, possibly during the year following the ratification of the present 
treaty, for the purpose of concluding one or more special conventions relating 
to their respective colonies, possessions, and protectorates which will regulate 
the matters dealt with by the present treaty in conformity with the principles 
and spirit of the latter. 

ArT. 26. The present treaty shall be ratified and ratifications shall be ex- 
changed at Paris at the earliest possible time. 
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It shall become effective on the exchange of ratifieations, 

Tt shall be in force for one year and its renewa! from year to vear shall be 
implied unless notice denouncing it is given. 

All disputes relating to the application of the present treaty shall be settled 
through diplomatic channels. 

If a settlement can not be arrived at in this way, the said disputes shall, 
on demand of only one of the parties, be submitted to the decision of one or 
more arbitrators whose duty it shall be to settle the dispute in conformity 
with the fundamental principles and the spirit of the present treaty. 

A special agreement shall regulate the constitution and the functions of 
the arbitration board. Each of the two parties may in the way of testimony 
submit an opinion rendered by international offices or organs competent in the 
matter. 

Such an opinion may for the same purpese be jointly requested by the 
arbitrators, 

ee ak ee 


Hungarian Industry Under the Soviet System. 


HE Neue Freie Presse? publishes reports from two well- 
known Hungarian manufacturers on their experiences dur- 
ing the supremacy of the soviet system in Hungary. 
Koloman Kando, managing director of an engineering and ship- 
building firm, makes the following statement: 


The bluffing tactics which culminated in the reconciliation of the Hungarian 
socialists with the communists did not come as a surprise to those who had 
been in touch with the men employed in large plants and factories during the 
last weeks of Karolyi’s term of power. Since the beginning of 1919 it was 
quite clear that a great part of the organized workers were drifting toward 
communism. At the shipbuilding yard of Ganz & Co., at Fiume, there was a 
revolt, which resulted in the director and most of the heads of departments 
being driven out. Similar occurrences had to be recorded at the Budapest 
factories of the company. Even at Fiume it became obvious that the outbreak 
had been organized at Budapest. In Budapest, workers’ councils, which sought 
to take over the management of the factories, were formed to displace the 
directors and managers. The workers elected q new administration and de- 
manded its recognition by the Government. 

Thus, for months before the formal proclamation of a soviet republic, a 
sort of soviet management had been introduced into the factories. What 
happened on March 21, 1919, was merely the giving of a formal sanction to 
a system already in operation, the former owners of factories, who had been 
deprived of control, being expropriated. If anybody drew the attention of 
workers to the risk of what was being done he was told that nobody but the 
shareholders suffered damage. The workers asserted that they would take 
care that the factories should remain available for production and that 
they would soon acquire sufficient skill and knowledge to carry on work with- 
out the assistance of capitalists. As a matter of fact, factory workers did 
organize an armed guard for the protection of factories; and in the recent 
critical days scarcely any material damage was done to the buildings and plant. 





1Neue Freie Presse. Vienna, Sept. 138, 1919, 
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The fact that the business of the factories collapsed financially is te be 
ascribed chiefly to the tremendous decrease of output. This decrease, in turn, 
is attributable to three causes: (1) The compiete lack of discipline; (2) the 
extravagant increase of wages; and (8) the abolition of piecework. It was quite 
in vain that the production commissioner appointed by the seviet government 
endeavored to restore discipline. The workers were fully conscious that the 
Government itself depended on their suppert. The foremen, who had te dea! 
with discipline at first hand, had not the slightest disposition to bring the work- 
men back to sensible courses; for they knew that if they made any remark, 
however inoffensive it might be, they would be hustled out of the factory. 
While the wages paid in October, 1918, were more than 4 times those paid before 
the outbreak of the war, they were raised just before the collapse of the soviet 
régime to 11 times the peace-time wages. It is interesting to compare the annua! 
increase of wages and salaries with the course of dividends paid by Ganz & Co. 
The increase of wages and salaries from 1914 to 1915 and from 1915 te 1916 were 
more than double the amount of the dividend for the previous year. After 1916 
these increases amounted to 5 or 6 times as much. In these circumstances 
the possibility of continuing operations without loss became a pressing qnestion. 
As the principal purchaser of manufactured goods, the State agreed to the 
principle that prices should be raised in due proportion to the advance of wages. 
As regards private purchasers, a system of “standard prices ” was introduced. 
By this system prices were to be fixed arbitrarily after the occurrence of a dis- 
pute. True, this system enabled manufacturers to shift the burden of high 
wages to the shoulders of consumers; but, so far as the workpeop!e were con- 
cerned, it put employers in a very awkward position. They were deprived of 
their most effective protection against exorbitant demands for higher wages; 
for they could no longer declare that they were unable te pay higher wages 
without ruining the concern. 

The rising wage curve is an index of the growing consciousness of power among 
workers. Even the leaders of the trade-unions have observed the advance of 
wage rates with some anxiety. One of them, who played a conspicuous rdéle 
during the régime of the soviets, told me once, in January, 1918, that the present 
tremendous advances caused him sleepless nights and that he had very anxious 
forebodings in regard to the time when reductions shall have become unavoidable. 
But the caution and prudence of the men’s leaders are of no practical use. They 
are no longer real leaders of the masses. Very often, even against their sincere 
convictions, they have to put forward the most extravagant demands. 

Industrial conditions were made still worse by the abolition of piecework, and 
the payment of wages at time rates to all workers. Output sank suddenly to a 
fraction of the normal. In our car-building yard one gang of workmen used to 
construct eight skeleton cars per week. When time rates were introduced the 
output sank to four and even to three, wages having been multiplied by 11. 
This reduction of output was equivalent to multiplying the normal cost of 
production by 25. : 

Obviously the communistic administrators concerned became heavily indebted to 
the banks. The soviet government tried te overcome this difficulty by fixing 
arbitrary prices for products. Thus, the price of a steam plow, completely 
equipped, was fixed at 1,500,000 crowns,’ though the price was only 80,000 crowns 
before the war and not more than 250,000 crowns even in January, 1919. 
Nobody who understands figures will require any further comment. 





* Owing to the fiuctuations in the value of the Austrian crown conversions are not made 
into American money. Normally the par value of the Austrian crown is 20.3 cents. 
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Dr. Franz Chorin, general manager of a coal mining company, con- 
tributed the following observations: 

The soviet administration has had disastrous consequences for the coal-mining 
industry. The workers’ councils were utterly unable to maintain discipline 
among their comrades. The miners came to work with extreme irregularity, and 
a continuous shrinkage of output resulted. The Government made some efforts 
to promote larger output. Commissioners visited various mines and works and 
admonished the men to turn out more products. But their speeches had no 
effect, for the speakers had neither authority nor influence. Continuous in- 
creases of Wages were conceded and a minimum rate was fixed, the result being a 
continuous diminution of output. 

It became almost impossible to procure the supplies of tools and other ma- 
terials necessary for mining. The issue of paper money added to the difficulties. 
Without any hesitation, workmen refused to accept it. Owing entirely to the 
prudence of works managers, armed conflicts were avoided. No serious damage 
has been done to the collieries, and therefore the financial disaster is not quite 
beyond remedy. The moral damage, however, is very heavy. Aithough the 
workers have become calm and sober, they are still under the influence of the 
events of the last few months. Without time and care it will not be possible 
to bring them back to orderly activity. 


eseaiannmnsi GGG trenrseenencenme: 


Socialization of the Austrian Shoe Industry. 


HE Austrian Government decided on September 20, 1919, to 

establish a socialized establishment under the name “Associ- 

ated Leather and Shoe Factories” (Bereinigte Leder-und 
Schuhfabriken).* This puts into practice for the first time the law 
concerning socialized undertakings, passed by the national assembly 
on July 29, 1919, and regulating the legal form of socialized con- 
cerns. It is the first practical step toward the socialization of an 
important branch of industry.? 

The new concern will be formed jointly by the State, the Whole- 
sale Purchase Co. of the cooperative societies as representative of 
urban consumers, and the Agricultural Produce Trading Association 
representing rural consumers. The State will hand over to the new 
undertaking the leather works at Briinn and the boot and shoe 
factory at Mittendorf, which were State-owned during the war, and 
a factory building in Vienna to which the plant from the Mitten- 
dorf factory will be removed. ‘The Wholesale Purchasing Co. and 
the Agricultural Trading Association will furnish the capital for 
the undertaking. 

The enterprise will be managed by a board comprised of three 
State representatives (one from the Ministry of Finance and two from 





1 Arbeiter Zeitung. Vienna, Sept. 21, 1919. 
2for other socialization measures in Austria see Monruty Laspor Review for 


November, 1919, pp. 71-85. 
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the Ministry of Trade and Commerce) ; three members each from the 
Cooperative Wholesale Purchase Co. and the Agricultural Trading 
Association; four representatives of the manual] workers and salaried 
employees of whom three will be chosen by the works council and 
one by the trade-union of workers in the boot and shoe industry; and 
one member of the business management, which will be appointed 
by the board. The establishment will, therefore, be directed entirely 
by representatives of the State, the consumers, and the workers; no 
capitalist will take any part in the control. 

The net profits of the undertaking will be allotted as follows: 
One-quarter to the manual workers and salaried employees; one- 
quarter to the State; and one-quarter each to the two cooperative 
associations. The workers’ share will be handed over to the works 
council, which will decide independently as to its disposal. 

The undertaking will have an important effect on the shoe industry. Quite 
recently there has been an attempt to form a capitalistic trust under the 
directorship of the General Austrian Shoe Co. There is no doubt that the shoe 
industry must be centralized, if it is not to succumb to foreign competition. 
But centralization must be carried out, not by a capitalist monopoly, but in the 
interests of consumers and workers. This will be the task of the new enter- 
prise, which will be the largest in the industry. About 900,000 pairs of boots 
and shoes should be produced yearly in the two factories. This represents one- 
third of the present production and one-seventh of the normal demand. It 
will aim also at bringing other undertakings in the boot and shoe and leather 
industries under its control. It is hoped to form a further joint concern in 
collaboration with the provincial government of Styria, by taking over the boot 
and shoe factory at Gosting. Furthermore large private concerns are to be 
converted into companies managed on socialized lines. 
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PRICES AND COST OF LIVING. 





Retail Prices of Food in the United States. 


ETAIL prices of food are secured by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics from retail dealers in 50 cities through monthly 
reports of actual selling prices on the 15th of each month. 

These reports represent many thousands of sales to housewives in 

each of the 50 cities. Prices of 43 food articlest are now reported 

monthly by retail dealers, and prices of storage eggs are secured in 

January, February, October, November, and December. Quotations 

are secured on similar grades of commodities in all cities. There 

are, however, some local differences which must be taken into con- 
sideration when any comparison is made of the prices in the different 
cities. 

1. The cut of beef known as “sirloin” in Boston, Mass.: Man- 
chester, N. H.; Philadelphia, Pa.; and Providence, R. I., would be 
known as “ porterhouse” in other cities. In these four cities, owing 
to the method of dividing the round from the loin, there is no cut 
that corresponds to “ sirloin” in other cities. There is also a greater 
amount of trimming demanded by the trade in these cities than in 
others. This is particularly true of Providence, R. I. 

2. In Boston, Mass.; Fall River, Mass.: Manchester, N. H.; New 
Maven, Conn.; Portland, Me.; and Providence, R. L., very little 
fresh plate beef is sold, and prices are not secured from these cities 
for this article. 

3. The most of the sales in Newark, N. J., are on whole ham instead 
of the sliced, as in other cities. 

There are also other local factors which should be taken into con- 
sideration. The cities for which prices are shown are widely sepa- 
rated ; some are in localities near the source of supply while others are 
a greater distance from it, making it necessary to add to the prices 
a greater amount for transportation. Methods and costs of doing 








1 Retail prices for the 23 food articles given below have been secured each month since 
January, 1913: Sirloin steak, round steak, rib roast, chuck roast, plate beef, pork chops, 
bacon, ham, lamb, lard, hens, flour corn meal, eggs, butter, milk, bread, potatoes, sugar, 
cheese, rice, coffee, and tea. 

In addition to the 23 articles listed above, monthiy prices have been secured for the 
following five articles since January, 1915: Canned salmon, navy beans, onions, prunes, 
and raisins, 

Monthly retail prices have been secured since January, 1919, for the following 15 ar- 
ticles: Evaporated milk, oleomargarine, nut margarine, Crisco, rolled oats, corn flakes, 
Cream of Wheat, macaroni, cabbage, baked beans, canned corn, canned peas, canned toma- 
toes, bananas, and oranges. 

Prices for storage eggs have been secured for January, February, November, and De- 
cember only of each year including 1919, when prices were secured for October also. 
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business vary greatly in different localities due to the demands of 
customers, rentals, wages, and other fixed charges or expenses. 

In addition to food prices, the following retail prices are secured 
from each of the 50 cities listed on page 66: 

(a) Prices of coal are secured semianntally, and published in the 
March and September issues of the Monrniy Lapsor Review. 

(6) Prices of gas are secured anaually and published in the June 
issue of the Monruriy Lasor Review. 

(c) Prices of dry goods are secured quarterly and published in 
the April, July, October, and December issues of the Monruiy 
Lasor Review. 

Statements that prices decreased in December are not borne out by 
the statistics of food prices compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics from these reports of actual sales prices sent in by retail dealers. 
These figures show that the retail cost of 22 articles of food in Decem- 
ber was the highest ever attained, being more than 2 per cent higher 
than in November, 1919, 5 per cent higher than in December, 1918, 
and 89 per cent higher than in December, 1913. These comparisons 
are based on actual retail prices of 22 of the most essential foods,’ 
weighted according to the consumption of the average family. 
During the month from November 15 to December 15, 22 of the 44 
articles of food for which prices were secured in 1919 imecreased as 
follows: Cabbage, 36 per cent; onions, 17 per cent; granulated sugar, 
16 per cent; strictly fresh eggs, 11 per cent; Cream of Wheat and 
potatoes, 10 per cent each ; raisins, 5 per cent: flour, 4 per cent; butter 
and storage eggs, 3 per cent each; fresh milk and canned salmon, ? 
per cent each; lamb, evaporated milk, oleomargarine, cheese, maca- 
roni, rice, canned peas, and bananas, i per cent each. Rib roast and 
chuck roast increased less than five-tenths of 1 per cent each. The 
12 articles which decreased in price were: Pork chops, 10 per cent; 
lard and oranges, 4 per cent each; tea and prunes, 3 per cent each; 
sirloin steak, round steak, bacon, ham, navy beans, i per cent each; 
and hens and Crisco, less than five-tenths of 1 per cent. Plate beef, 
nut margarine, bread, corn meal, rolled oats, corn flakes, baked beans, 
canned corn, canned tomatoes, and coffee remained the same in price 
as in November. 

During the year period from December, i918, to December, 1919, 
19 of the 29 articles for which prices were secured on both dates in- 
ereased as follows: Onions, 108 per cent: prunes, 53 per cent: coffee, 
51 per cent; raisins. 48 per cent; potatoes and granulated sugar, 34 
per cent each; rice, 27 per cent: canned salmon, 16 per cent: flour, 15 





1Seo first paragraph of note 1, p. 57. This comparison is based on all the articles 
for which prices have been secured cach month since 19138, weighted according to the 
consumption of the average family. Lamb, for which the Burean has no consumption 
figares, is not incinded in this comparison. 
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per cent; strictly fresh eggs, 11 per cent; storage eggs, 9 per cent; 
butter, 7 per cent; fresh milk, 6 per cent ; eoad. 4 per cent; corn mea! 
and tea, 3 per cent each; hens and lard, 2 per cent each; and cheese 
per cent. Articles which decreased in price during the year were: 
Navy beans, 21 per cent; plate beef, 18 per cent; bacon, 14 per cent: 
chuck roast, 11 per cent; pork chops, 8 per cent; ham and round steak, 
6 per cent each; rib roast, 5 per cent; sirloin steak, 3 per cent: and 
lamb, 2 per cent. 

Table 1 gives average retail prices for December 15, 1919 and 1918 
and November 15, 1919, together with the per cent of increase or 
decrease on pauper ud 15, 1919, compared with December 15, 1918, 
and November 15, 1919. 

Tazky 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICE AND PER CENT OF INCREASE OR DE- 

CREASE, DEC. 15, 1919, COMPARED WITH DEC. 15, 1918, AND NOY. 15, 1919. 
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j bad ——— = — = 
| Dec.15, | Nov.15, | Dec.15, | Dec. 15, Nov. ! 
| 1918. | 1919. 1919. | 1918, 191 
Cc ents. | Cents. Cents. 
ES Greene ees Pound .....- 40.4 39.3 39.1 1 
ea sine 00 0b ca» om oe saute er 38.2 36. 2 35. 0 | 
te Grane. nes woh 5:4 6 +t mnie m tot ante Sar 31.9 30. 2 30.3 | } 
OO sad ‘eninue sonal a gallaaaian! eee 27.3 24.2 M.3 3 1 
8S Aes. AT eRe 21.1 17.3 | 17.3 | - 18 
POPk CROPS... . ..---.- 22+ -- 22+ 2-2 00| owes dO... .--- 41.3 12.1 | 38.1 | . ) 
ake te i ies ee * RE 58.5 51.0 | 50.3 { 1 
FO come scme's cece sone sos cme coc en|ecces _ ee 53.3 | 90.5 | 9.9 | 6 1 
— iidilipminnene:oter-0 00 aan <n sont netel ae 34.4 33. 4 | 33.6 2 
tt tien coginhba+ets+ dens ¢s ste Fogiana ae 38. 4 39.2 | 39.1 + 2 
eS EE OR _ es 31.4 35.7 36. 4 16 
Milk, ES ee eee Ovwart.....<- 15.7 16.4 ! 16.7 | 6 
Milk, evaporated (unsweetened) ..| 15-1607z.can.|...-..-.... 16.8 Er 
Butter babwecceterscccocescascsoese ound...... 72.7 | 75.4 | 78.0 | i 
ID cnn tnctaeeiar © is ening wets) Settee | a {3.0 3) a 
Wat Saueeerine ee See APES ee eee 35.8 Tas 6 sidnindentl 
Rs an doce cae en s+ anemia excced 42.7 43.0 43.3 1 
me ay ihicadlan th banka iy saiir care <email do. ..... 34.2 36. 4 34.9 | 2 
Oe = i, (Aa es See 37.8 pp er 
Eggs, strictly fresh ................ Dozen....... 81.1 81.0 | 90.1 | + 1i| 4} 
i sé beetipwas « = 0s. -—5- tpl ameee _ ee 58. i (1.8 | G3. 5 9 | 
— EB one oe! oe et ee | Pound 4..... 9.8 10. 2 = + 4] 
i a EL Sa eS es 6.7 7.4 7.7 |} + 15 
0S Aa aes caine ae 6.4 6.6 6.6 | 4+ 3 (2) 
ns nse ntehcien psn etntonenel eee secinocentingd 9.2 | Diisenesaseses (2) 
a 8-02. Dkg..-.|--------e- 14.1 | BBG Scccesccccess (2) 
GREE WOTIORS . onc cccccccecccces | 28-07. pkg...|....:.-- 25.2 |  mtKheeduned +10 
RE, EES ee | Pound...... eee 19.6 | _ yp epee 4 y 
ts aida oa cio a iw eee maateden Femail se coon 13.9 17.6 | 17.7 | 4- 27 +1 
Beans, NAVY ...........---------+- Jowees CO. ..... 15.4 12.3 12.2 — 21 —1] 
eT Siecle y c.n edn ace-< ae aaa eal do. eS, 3.2 3.9 4.3 + 34 L190 
Cabbes a eaeliins © geiueniarinss tthe atdan annem sae Sane’ “apa 3.9 e 8.1 +108 17 
a ig EF RR tet, <a iuiepe-oneiiah © 5 | Be Bacsssesseeus 4-35 
Beans, 7 RE a Fes RES pe Se ee eee 17.0 | a) ae 
ttt |eooes ees bo cccdeveue 18.9 | “Tl peer (2) 
Peas, EEE TE Seer Se ar See a i tecagaicid 19.1 4 aaa 1 
Tomatoes, canned.........-.----+- ee SE SPRL Aaa 16.1 ae ) 
Sugar, granulated...........-.---- | Pound...... 10.8 | 12.5 14.5 | - 34 | +16 
A Se aE ae aces 67.5 71.3 69.3 + 3] —3 
| A ARI RE Taal ‘Soars wea 32.4 48.9 48.9 | +51) =) 
SE  aedk + Abcnuin<begbe te Guha te aneanl aaa 19.2 30.2 29.3 | + 53) — 3 
=. Anise esnieinninnipietd «decade ie Sage 16.1 22.7 23.9 - 48 | + 5 
Se RELIC HR at See ree 39.9 Se Baeesdesesoud +1 
Oranges........ pieelieth Nile te ine Se Ey 54.2 | i aascudsenned | — § 
| t | 
22 weichted articles$.............- | aces pw aninde oui | becese cess lecesensewd fesccesecen 5 | 2 
1 Increase of less than five-tenths of 1 per cent. 4 Baked weight. 
2 Nochange in price. 5 See first pasagrepe of note 1, page 57; lamb is not 
3 Decrease of less than five-tenths of 1 per cent. included. 
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6 of the 24 articles for which prices were secured in December, 1915, 
and upon which this comparison can be based, increased 100 per 
Rice increased 103 per cent; corn meal, 113 per 
cent; lard, 121 per cent; potatoes, 126 per cent; flour, 141 per cent; 
All the other articles increased 50 


cent and over. 


granulated sugar, 169 per cent. 


per cent or over, with the exception of tea, which increased 27 per 
cent, and plate beef, which increased 43 per cent. 

Table 2 gives average retail prices for the 6-year period, December 
15, 1913, to December 15, 1919, inclusive, together with the per cent 
of increase or decrease on December 15, 1919, compared with Decem- 
ber 15 of each specified year. 
TaBLP 2.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICE AND PER CENT OF INCREASE OR DECREASE 


DEC. 15 OF EACH SPECIFIED YEAR COMPARED WITH DEC. 15, 1913. 











Article. Unit. | 
1913 | 1914 /1915 
| Cts.| Cts. | Cts. 
Sirloin steak. .......... Se cans 25.1) 25. 7) 25.1 
ound steak ......--.--- GEES 22. 5; 23.0) 22.5 
1 OS" SRR eee tee 19. 9} 19. 9) 19.7 
Chuck roast...........- , Pee 16. 0} 16. 5} 16.0 
Plate beef............-- RS 12.1} 12.5) 11.9 
Pork chops...........-- See 20. 2) 19. 5} 18.4 
BLS cincicicdonunn< ae i * 26. 7| 27. 8} 27.3 
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SR Ce ee 18, 5} 19.0) 19.7 
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Cream of Wheat ....... 2%-0z,-pkg,|...../..... a 
Macaroni............... Eka os 1 eh ER ete 
PE OM ale? Bibscaane 8.7) 8&8 9.0 
Beans, navy........... 8 ERAS I ae Sek 8.9 
| ers ED avoses 19 1, 1.9 
a chicapiesss<s SSRI. ase Rene | 3.5 
BR ah oo cocsuneees RR NS A 
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Corn, canned..........- No. 2can|..... a pasiaedex 
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Tomatoes, canned... ... No. 2ecan]..... ae ae 
Sugar, granulated ...... ae 5.4) 6. Ql 
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1918] 1919 1914 1915/1916 1917/1918 1919 
Cts. Cts. | 
40. 4) 39.3) + 2) (1) | + 7+ 27\+ 61+ 56 
38. 2) 35.9) + 2) (') | + 7+ 33.4 70+ 60 
31.9) 30.3; @) | — 1] + 6+ 27|+ 60+ 52 
27.3) 24.3, + 3) (1) | + 6+ 34/+ 71+ 52 
21.1) 17.3) + 3) — 2) + 6+ 364+ 744 43 
41.3) 38.1) — 4; — 9 +10 + 67,+104 + 8&9 
58.5) 50.3) + 4) + 2) +12 + 82)/+119+ 88 
53.3} 49.9) -+ 1) + 2) +25,+ 61/+101 + 8&8 
34. 4| 33.6) + 3) + 6] +21/+ 63\+ 86 + 82 
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 S eae eae ee AR See Aa 
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1 No change in price. 
2 Baked weight. 


8 Increase of less than five-tenths of 1 per cent. 


4 Decrease of less than prot of1 * “4 
6 See first paragraph of note 1, page 57; lamb is vot 
included. 
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Relative Retail Prices of 22 Articles of Food. 


N TABLE 3 the average monthly and yearly prices of 22 food 

articles * are shown as relative prices or percentages of the aver- 
age prices for the year 1913, These relatives are computed by divid- 
ing the average price of each commodity for each month and each 
year by the average price of that commodity for 1913. The 
relative prices or percentages are computed to enable the reader more 
readily to grasp the per cent of change in the prices of an article. 
Relative prices must be used with caution, however. For example, 
the relative price of pork chops in November, 1919, was 200, which 
means that the money price was 200 per cent of the money price in 
1913 or, in other words, the price doubled. The relative price of 
pork chops in December was 181, showing a drop of 19 points since 
November. This is not a drop of 19 per cent. It is a drop of 19 
points from 200, which is a decrease of only 9.5 per cent. 

In the last column of this table are given index numbers showing 
the changes by months and years in the retail cost of the 22 food ar- 
ticles weighted according to the importance of each article in the con- 
sumption of the average family. To aid the general reader, a brief 
description of the method used to compute these index numbers is 
given. The average price per unit of each commodity is multiplied 
by the number of units of that commodity consumed by the average 
family. The products are the cost to the average family of each of 
the 22 food articles. These products for each month and year are 
added. The aggregates thus obtained give the cost to the average 
family for each month and year of the 22 food articles. These aggre- 
gates show the actual money cost of the family market basket for each 
month and year. It would be very difficult to see at a glance the 
percentage changes in the cost of the family market basket from 
these aggregate money costs. The aggregates are therefore changed 
to percentages of the aggregate cost for the year 1913 by dividing 
each aggregate by the 1913 aggregate. The principle is the same as 
that used in converting the money prices of individual articles into 
relatives or percentages of the 1913 prices. The percentages thus ob- 
tained are called index numbers. They show what the cost of the 
family market basket is in each month and year in percentages of 
the cost of the same market basket in the year 1913. Since index 
1umbers are merely relatives or percentages of the prices of a group 
»f commodities, they must be used with ail the caution required in 
the use of relative prices in general. Prices are obtained each month 
for 43 food articles, but only 22 of these articles are included in the 
retail food price index because the amounts consumed by the average 
family have been obtained as yet for only these 22 articles. These 








1See first paragraph of note 1, p. 57. Lamb fs not included. 
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articles comprise about two-thirds of the entire food budget of the 
average family and reflect with great accuracy changes in the cost of 
the food budget. 

From September, 1915, there has been a steady increase in the cost 
of these 22 articles of food. In December, 1918, the cost of these 
foods was 87 per cent above the 1913 average. In January, 1919. 
there was a slight decline. February prices declined 7 per cent, but 
from that date until June the prices advanced. In June there was « 
decline of less than five-tenths of one per cent. July prices increased 
3 per cent. August prices showed a further increase of 1 per cent. 
reaching the highest level up to that date. In September there was 
a decrease of 2 per cent; in October, a further decrease of two-tenth: 
of 1 per cent, but in November, there was an increase of more than 2 
per cent, which brought the cost up to the previous high-water mark 
in August. In December there was a further increase of 2.6 per cent. 
This made the cost in December of these 22 food articles 2.6 per cent 
higher than ever before. Using the average cost in the year 1913 as 
the base, or 100, the relative figure representing the December cost 
was 197, or an increase of 97 per cent over the year 1913. 
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66 MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 


The curve shown in the chart on page 67 pictures more readily to 
the eye the changes in the cost of the family market basket and the 
trend in the cost of the food budget than do the index numbers given 
in the table. The chart has been drawn on the logarithmic scale? be- 
vause the percentages of increase or decrease are more accurately 
shown than on the arithmetic scale. 


Retail Prices of Food in 50 Cities on Specified Dates. 


VERAGE retail food prices are shown in Table 4 for 19 cities 
for November and December, 1919, and for December of each 
year, 1913, 1914, 1917, and 1918. These cities are as follows: 


Atlanta, Ga. Denver, Colo. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Baltimore, Md. Detroit, Mich. St. Louis, Mo. 
Birmingham, Ala. Los Angeles, Calif. San Francisco, Calif. 
Boston, Mass. Milwaukee, Wis. Seattle, Wash. 
Buffalo, N. Y. New Orleans, La. Washington, D. C. 
Chicago, Ill. New York, N. Y. 

Cleveland, Ohio. Philadelphia, Pa. 


In Table 5, average prices are shown for November and December, 
1919, for 31 other cities as follows: 


Bridgeport, Conn. Little Rock, Ark. Portiand, Me. 
Butte, Mont. Louisville, Ky. Portland, Oreg. 
Charleston, 8. C. Manchester, N. H. Providence, R. I. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Memphis, Tenn. Richmond, Va. 
Columbus, Ohio. Minneapolis, Minn. tochesier, N. Y. 
Dallas, Tex. Mobile, Ala. St. Paul, Minn. 
Fall River, Mass. Newark, N. J. Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Houston, Tex. New Haven, Conn. Seranton, Pa. 
Indianapolis, Ind. Norfolk, Va. Springfield, Ill. 
Jacksonville, Fla. Omaha, Nebr. 

Kansas City, Mo. Peoria, Il. 





1 For discussion of the logarithmic chart, see article on “‘ Comparison of arithmetic and 
ratio charts,” by Lucien W. Chaney, MONTHLY LABOR Review for March, 1919, pp. 20—34. 
Also, The “ Ratio’’ Chart, by Prof. Irving Fisher, reprinted from Quarterly Publications 
of the American Statistical Association, June, 1917, 24 pages. 
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TABLE 4.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL 





Atlanta, Ga. Baltimore, Md. 
ni ec. 15— | Dec. 15— 

Article. Unit Dec. 1 Nov Dec. | = Nov.} Dec. 

| ae Te 15, | 15, 

1913 | 1914 | 1917 | 1918 2929- /1919. /1913. 1914 | 1917 | 191 1919. |1919. 

| | 
| 

\o Cis. Cte Cts. | Cts. Cts. | cts Cts. | Cts. | Cis. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. 

Sirloin steak... ... pM TRE pC Lb..| 23.7] 24.6] 30.7) 39.4) 38.3] 37.4] 22.3) 22.4) 31.9) 44.0) 39.4) 38.9 
Round steak............. ssdoalie »..| 21,3] 21.3 27. 7| 36.4] 35.3) 34.7) 20.8) 20.8) 31.0) 42.9) 37.1) 36.8 
cae iit shtcinigiisdien dani Lb. 19.7 7| 18.6) 23.8) 30.8) 28.1) 27.3! 17.5) 18.4) 26.2) 34.7, 32.1) 31.6 
7 RL eS Lb. .| 15.8) 15.7} 20.8) 25.8) 22.8) 21.5) 15.3) 15.2) 22.7, 30.4) 24.4) 24 8 
Plate beef... .... selddiiihesie’ ---| Lb..| 9-9) 9.7) 15.2) 22.1) 17.4) 16.1) 12.6) 13.0) 18.1, 23.7) 17.9) 17.0 

| | 
a eee oe .; Lb. .| 23. 3) 21.8 35.7) 41.1) 41.5! 37.9) 17.0) 15.8] 33.6 40.3) 39.8 33.5 
Bacon................-.-.-.-----| Lb..| 31.4) 30.2) 50.5) 62.9) 56.7) 55.3) 20.5) 23.5) 45.8) 56.8) 46.2) 42.4 
OAM Tae Lb..| 30.0) 29.4) 43.4) 55.7) 54.0) 51.7) 27.5) 31.0) 47.7) 59.1) 54.4) 50.8 
a cee Ee FS ae ER PE Lb. .| 202) 19.4) 32.5] 38.7] 36.5] 34.4) 17.5| 20.0) 32.4) 36.7) 32.5) 32.8 
le re Seating! or a= Me. 20.3) 19.6) 30.6) 35.6) 38.4) 37.9| 20.7) 19.2) 31.0, 39.7, 41.2) 39.5 
Salmon (canned)......-...-.---- a ioe 23.5) 26.4) 30.6) 28.8.....'. 25.4, 27.7) 33.5) 34.2 
i a a ae pe Qt. .| 10.8) 10.6) 17.7) 20.0) 25.0) 25.0) 8.7) 8.7) 12.8 17.0) 16.0) 16.0 
Milk, evaporated (umsweetemed) |) (7) |...../.....).-...\|.-.-. 4 EO, Satta ee 16.4) 16.4 
Se CRRA ...-| Lb..| 40.4] 39.4) 55.2) 71.6) 76.5 78.5) 40.2 40.5) 56.8 74.7| 78.1 81.2 
Oleomargerine. ....... aonuadinh MR} tet Lenonelsmmedionaeh 5 F 4 (tert Sadie Ap Ae 40.4) 41.0 
Nut margerine...............-.. ome RR Rey are 40.4) 40.7!..... i abad Re eee. 36.1) 35.9 
i AG NR | Lb.. 25.0) 25.0) 35.0) 44.2) 42.2) 42.8) 23.3) 23.3) 35.1) 45.5! 42.8) 43.2 
nee. eS Ae | Lb..} 15.5) 15.3! 34.0) 35.3) 36.5) 34.4) 14.8) 14.8) 33.0 34.0) 35.5) 32.2 
Re eubeeyesknres BM Bein cclevewsliaoveleccss)-S Os -O6.01.....) SRO....-|.....| 95.8) 36.1 
Fess, D, atatety BES se ccvvvupwers Doz.| 43.3) 40.9 57.1 77.9) 71.8) “4 40.4) 43.5, 62.0, 78.6 76.3) 87.8 
| | i | 
Maps; berege. ..:........6..-582. Doz.| 28.5) 28.5); 43.8) 68.8) 60.5) 63.1] 33.1) 29.9) 44.6 60.6 61.1) 61.9 
RNS Te isos. censeaabuean Lb.3 |: 5.6} 6.3) 9.9) 10.0) 10.0) 10.0) 5.5) 5.9) 8.6, 9.7 9.6) 9.6 
SS ae eer eee ee ye 3.4] 3.7, 7.1] 6.8) 7.3) 7.3) 3.1) 3.6) 6.6 7.0 7.7, 8.0 
is wedecesoccees con scas | Lb..| 2.6) 2.8! 5.2) 5.7) 5.6) 5.6) 2.5) 2.7) 6.1) 6.1 5.6) 5.5 
SS ers to: ane Pee ven: 10.6) 10.6)... .. |-veee|ereeeieeees 7.8, 7.9 
Cornflakes.......... ceeabeowe ene) (9... | aie ae | ee | 14.0) ay RE cs wall alltel ed oc 13.1) 12.9 
Cream of wheat................. | (8) Joo... eet gy ESS ¢ © y | ee Ra pee lee? | 23.3) 27.1 
thine dnocbpeh- cna’ es | EA cba |--=-. ie Bees 20. 3} 20.5)..... ST ES ee | 18.2] 18.3 
EC ES IS RR ee ip Lb..| 8.6) 8.6) 11.2) 14.3) 17.3) 17.6) 9 0} 9.0) 11.6) 14.2) 18.0) 17.9 
IIE Loh On ah ekg die wed ee} eee eH 18.8} 17.5) 14.5) 14.7].....|..... 18.7) 16.9} 11.9) 11.7 
i | i ; i 
| SOS RY Se ae Ma | Lb..| 2.3) 1.8 3.9 4.21 5.0| 4.8) 1.8] 1.5) 3.0! 3.5) 3.7 3.6 
eee FS RE | 5.9) 5.3) 8.2) QO.2).....1..... | 5.4) 4.2) 6.4) 7.5 
SE EEE SR ease ie ee oe See Past See BESS | 6.2) 6.5).....}..... Bee Soar | 4.0) 5.6 
Beans, baked.................-- Be Raph aw J.-seef-.---] 15.9) 16.3)....-)..... ye oat | 15.8) 15.5 
TTT ee eee oe eae |-eeee|--eee | 20.4} 20.0).....]..... |--eeelooee- } 18.1) 17.8 
0 eS ry eee eee pee Sey Pret eee oe ee ee eee 18.4) 18.2 
Tomatoes, canned.............. ep Tee TE See oe RGM BOB. 6, sah, o. nc) cssclesesst 15.2| 15.2 
Sugar, granulated............... Lb..| 5.5} 6.5) 10.4] 10.9) 13.5) 22.6] 4.9) 5.5) 9.5) 10.4| 11.0) 13.8 
a aay SS eS ae ' Lb..| 60.0} 60.0| 79.0) 87.1} 87.6] 87.6] 56.0| 56.0) 65.3) 73 1) 71.1) 71.6 
es Sane ss | Lb. .| 32.0 33.0) 28.8) 32.1) 49.8) 51.0} 24.4] 24.4! 28.6 31.0) 46.1) 45.8) 
eae ie Sen ge say Te = hae ae 1 17.7] 19.2) 24.4) 24.8).....[..... 17.5 19.1) 30.0) 30.1) 
apg pagan ia ne a a ah Dg Milos Mina S a | 16.7} 18.3] 21.5} 22.8)..... i= 15.1) 16.3) 22.6) 23.8 
SL Cleo ss cccacens sda hee ck SMEs sen dose «- BER, B¥GF | 37.7] 34.2)..... hs <iielesaedlonden 31.8} 32.2) 
Nish Sc. 5bahsewussngdninen | Pac... 4...<- |---ee[eeees 40.6) 41.3]..... GE PLR ena 59.1) 52.2 
} j 
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ARTICLES OF FOOD 


1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is known as “‘ porterhouse” in most of the cities included i in 


this report, but in this city it is called “‘sirloin steak.’’ 
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PRICES AND COST OF LIVING. 


ON DEC. 15, 1913, 1914, 1917, 1918, 1919, AND NOY. 15, 1919, FOR 19 CITIES. 








Birmingham, Ala. 


Dec. 15— 





Nov. 

i | | 7O1 
1913 |1914 |1917 |1gis | 19! | 
| } 
—|—;—— | 
Cts. | Cts.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | 
28. 0} 27. 5) 35.0) 40.7) 39.1 
23.0} 24.0) 32.3) 36.6) 36.8 
20. 5| 20.9} 25.0} 32.7] 31.3 
16.1} 17.0) 21.1) 28.3) 26. 2) 
10.0; 12.0) 16.8) 22.0) 17.9) 
| } 
20. 6} 20.0) 36.1) 41.5) 42.5) 
33. 0} 35.0) 53.9] 63.1) 57. 6} 
32.0) 31.0) 45. 5) 53.0) 53.6) 
21.9) 21.0) 32.5) 37.5) 39. 2) 
1! 16. 4; 30.0) 34.8) 37.1) 
» en 28.8} 31.2) 38. 4| 
10.0} 10.4; 15,2) 20.0) 25.0 
mee 5 Licoeel Stoll 
44.0; 39.2) 57.5) 75.4) 79.0 
sceketeenelecons pap © 

| 

re ee ee 39. 2 
3.0) 23.1) 34.4] 46.6) 41.5 
15.7) 14.8) 33.2] 34.0) 36.2 
sagt iisicale concle=>- 38.7 
11.8) 37.5) 59 0} S1.3 67.3 
35.0) 32.5) 47.1) 61.8) 60.0 
5.4) 5.7) 9.9) 11.7) 9.6 
3.6) 3.8) 7.0] 7.0) 7.6 
2.5; 2.4) 5.0) 5.4 5.3 
A ee ee | 11.0 

| i4 

Se Th a ee See 25 


| 8.2) 7.9) 12.7) 13.7) 17 
ee. oe | 19.2) 17.5) 14 
mal LY 3. 3) 3. 5 
ee 5.9) 4.5 8 





2 15-16-ounce 


Dec _ 
Dee. | ec. 15 
"a ee OD 
cf 
1919. | 1913 | 1914 | 1917 |1918 
| | 


Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | 
136. 0) 142. 7) 156. 1 
3} 34.5) 42.7) 56.4 
24.3) 30.9! 40.0 

25. 3| 31. 2) 





| 16.2) 17.6 





ff SS ee ee ee 
39. 8) 21.9) 21.3) 34.9) 43.0 
57.3) 24. 3) 26.8) 45.3) 55.1 
52.3} 30.7) 32.3) 45.3) 57.5] 
38. 5} 20.2) 21.2) 33. 5) 37.3) 
36. 1) 24.0) 24.0 33.5) 43.4) 


89.1) 57.5) 63.3: 77.5) 96.8 
64.2) 36.0 34.3 48.0) 56.4 
9.6} 5.9) 6.0) 8.6) 9.1) 
7.6] 3.6) 4.1; 7.5) 6.7] 
5.3) 3.6) 3.8) 7.9) 6.9 
5 Sa a, a eee | 


20. 


$ Baked weight. 


4 | 5.8) 10. 

2) 58.6) 58.6) 63.7) 66.4 
8} 33.0) 32.1) 34.4) 38.1 
ee baiinate 17. 2) 19.6 





[374] 


4 §ounce package. 


Nov. | Dec. 
15 15, 





1919. | 1919. 
Cts. | Cts 
60. 2) 1 58.9 


42.2) 42.8 
37.3) 34.8 
36.7) 36.0 
102.1) 108.6 
64. 7 65. 1 
9. 7| 9.6 
8.1 S. 4 
7.3) 7.4] 
7.9 7.9 


20. 
15.8 


66. 6 


52.7) 53.3 


29. 0} 


22. 9| 


46.9) 45.0). 
61. 7} 55. 9)... 


10.9; 11.0 


5 28-ounce package. 


Dee. 15- 


Cow Oo 


69 


aes aan 15, | 15, 
pane pee 1917 | 1918 | 1919. | 1919. 
| 
Cts. | Cts. | Cts.| Cts Cts. | Cts. 
21. 6} 22. 4; 31.0) 38.5) 35.9) 35.8 
18. 8} 20.0) 29.0) 36.0) 32.4) 32.6 
16. 4] 17.4) 24.3) 30.3) 28.7) 28.9 
15.0) 15. 4) 21.9) 26.3; 24.2) 24.2 
-~T 12.4) 17.1) 22.1) 17.3! 17.3 
17. 6] 17.2) 34.9 10.1 42 36.8 
20. 6} 21.8) 45.7) 53.7) 41.2) 40.4 
26. 3) 25.0) 43.2) 52.3) 51.1 50.2 
15. 4] 16.4) 28.0! 30.3) 25.6 26.8 
19. 8) 19.2) 30.7) 38.1! 37.5) 38.2 
eane ea 2S > 29 0 oo. 4.3 
8.0) 8.0) 13.8) 16.0) 16.0 16.0 
ae RE, CEE Se 16.2 16.5 
39. 1) 38.2) 53.6) 74.0! 74.7 8.2 
nhs, Mees EN 42. 2.9 
ee . Pe 34.2 34.4 
21 D| 21.5) 33.6 10.6 10.9 11.7 
14.2) 13.9] 32.8) 32.:! 4. 7 2.7 
ES a >. 5.8 
47.6) 51.0) 65.0) 79.1 79.0 95.3 
31. 4 28.0) 42.6 58. 5 ¥. { 60.4 
5.6) 5.6) 8.7 9.8 1Lduf 10.0 
3.0) 3.5) 6.1 6.3 7. 7.4 
26 2.7 7.3 6. 2 6. 3 6.6 
SS See Ce: Pee 7. 6 7.8 


1.7] 1.01 31) 271 31 3.9 
Ae. AA Be 3. 7 6.4 7.8 
- eahile ttibaiigai Bs ae 1.8 5.5 
iy Ses ST RT ae 13.9; 14.1 
ie GRRE eRe EE Te 18.2) 18.7 
ae ae em WLR 7, 4). 35-8 
Se eee ee aren 16. 4 16.5 

5.1) 5.8) 9.7) 10.7] 11.0 11.2 
$5.0) 45.0) 54.2) 62.3) 66.0) 66.4 
29.3) 29.3) 29.5) 31.6) 46.6) 47.0 

| 
ee Na | 16.7; 20.3) 28.0 30.4 

Rom. A 14.1] 14.8} 20.0) 20.8 

Si, ee, RE Bree 12.2) 42.3 
5S 57.9 


6 No, 2can. 
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TaBLE 4.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD 


















































Chicago, Ill. Cleveland, Ohio. 
ee eee op silat ians 
icle. Tnit. Dec. 15— Dec. 15— 
scm vais I Wov.| Dee. ” Nov.| Dev 
l 15, 15 Oy» 15, 15 , 
1913 | 1914 | 1917] 1918 |1929-| 1919. 1913 | 4914 | 1917 | 1918 [1919 [1915 
ay | a 
Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. 
NC 5 ee Lb..| 24.1) 25. 3} 29. 2} 37.0} 37.0) 35. 9) 24. 6) 24.3) 29.7] 36.3} 37. 1) 37. ; j 
Saas Lb. .| 21. 2} 21.9} 26. 0) 33.7] 32. 5) 31.7) 21.7) 21.7] 27.8] 34. 0} 33. 4) 34. ; 
se ee se ee Lb..| 19.7] 20.4] 24. 2} 30. 8] 29. 6} 29.0) 18. 6] 19. 4] 23.8] 28.2] 27.8] 29. 7 
NS Ee Lb..| 15.7} 17. 1} 20. 5} 27.0] 24. 3} 23.5) 17.0) 17. 1) 21. 7] 26. 5) 24. 0} 24. 2 3 
| TE aa Lb..| 11.8] 12.9} 15.9} 20. 7} 17.0) 16.7) 12.5) 12.3) 16.3] 19.6} 16.7) 16.9 
SME AN RA OPE I 5 Lb..| 17.9) 16. 4) 29. 8} 36.4) 36.8) 33.3) 19.4) 16.7) 32.3) 39.7] 41.7) 37 i 
EPR aS BN, Sc ee Lb. .| 32.0} 30.9] 49. 2} 59.5] 54. 2) 52. 7) 27.9] 28. 3) 46.7] 58. 4) 48.3] 47. + : 
RSS REA SS ETS Ae 9 Lb. .} 31. 8] 32. 8} 42. 9} 53.4) 52.3) 51.4] 36.3] 33. 5) 44. 4) 57. 4) 54. 2) 53.4 
coo, eee Oe) ee Lb..| 19. 4} 19. 7] 28. 6} 33.1) 32.9) 32.3} 18.0) 18. 9) 29. 0} 31. 5) 31.9) 33.0 
A OR RS Lb..| 17.7} 16.9) 26. 5) 31.9} 33.3) 32.0) 19.3] 18. 6} 30.8] 36.8) 37.3] 37 ; 
Salmon (canned)...............- ae ae 29. 5} 32.3] 36.2) 37.1/.....]..... 27.9] 30.1] 36.1] 36 
a a Se aig aed TE Qt..| 8 O} 8.0} 11.9] 14.0) 15.0] 15.1] 8.0) 8.0) 12.0] 15.0} 16. 0} 16.0 
Milk’ evaporated (unsweetened).}| (1) |...-.-|...-- a ee 16. Gi 36. H....-).---- eee Te 17.1) 17.2 
a Sa a RE Lb..| 38.3] 36. 6} 53. 0) 72. 7] 73. 6] 74.4] 42.2) 40.6) 56.4] 76.9} 79.8) 80. 4 
CPUOOMMOTBOTING. - ... 2c ccccccees Bs cheat clesiccktau~'s eee SF ee ee ee eee 45. 5| 46 
Deut wategerine:................- Oe a ee ee ee 33. 5| 33. 7|....-. » | Kaha 35. 5] 35. 
i le ARE LES SIE a Lb..| 25.3) 25. 7| 36. 6) 43. 2] 44. 6) 45. O} 24. 0) 23. 5) 34. 6] 39.3] 41. 9) 42. 4 
0 BE a ee Oe eS Lb.. 15.0) 14. 8} 31. 9} 32. 4) 34. 4) 33. 4) 16. 4) 15. 33. 0} 34. 2] 36. 1} 34. 
SE adiscs chs rncdantstbecn chad BP class nalosssalecs< sleasen 5. RE  AeSp ee 37. 6} 37. 
Eggs, strictly fresh.............. Doz.| 40. 0} 39.0) 58.8) 72.8] 74.2) 82.1) 48.0) 52.0) 66.0) 83.6) 84. 2] 98. | 
Fees, EL. 2a setudatchshal Doz.| 32.0} 28.9) 43.8) 54.0} 58.2) 60.2) 34.3) 31.9) 44.3) 59. 6) 63.1) 63.1 
7 SE a OT aS Lb.2] 6.1) 6.3) 9.0} 10.2) 10.6) 10.7) 5.6) 5.7) & 8} 10.0) 9.3] 9+ 
+ ha 0 EE RS a ae Lb..| 2.9 3.41 6.1) 63) 7.3] 7.7] 3.1) 3.9) 6&8! 6.6) 7.6) 7.8 
IA Lb..| 2.9 2.7; 6.9 63) 67] 66) 2.9 3.3) 7.6 6Ol 66 6.: 
Sa. cin cts endecsecuats | ee eee eee eee Gee ee a ee eee 9.6) 9.4 
eres 3 ee Pee See eee = fh ) ea ae Seen Meee 14. 2} 14.1 
Cream of Wheat................ _ @ Sees Aer a eee! UU. Le ee ee eee 24. 6) 27.9 
RS eee SS So eee ee a SE Re ee 19. 2} 19. 0 
SP re ee Lb. 9. 9. 3} 11. 5| 13.7] 16.7] 17.4) 9.0) 9.5) 12.4) 14.5) 18. 4] 18.6 
BINT Son ccc cc ccceccccded * A OREO RE 18.9} 15.0] 12.0) 12. 1}.....)..... 19. 4] 14.3] 11.7] 11. 4 
EE PE Se oe eee eo Lb.. - 1.2} 2.6) 25) 3.8] 41) 20) 1.2) 3.0) 3.0) 4.0) 42 
RPE OE Fe See ee ee oe * SAS ees 4.4, 3.44 6.8) 7. 6).....]..... 5.1} 3.3) 6.8] 7.6 
RN a raid its keabeaee dad Bi Aidinwmasceckesend =a ”lCU,, Ce ee eee eee 4.5) 6.1 
MMR MIIIOE « c bnick ccc ccaccceccs in A CREE FRE Soe See 16. 2} 16. 5)..... ES SEEK HS 15. 7} 15.9 
Oorll, CAMMOG,. . 2... ccc ccc cce Oe atlasdtsdbhisedcaet |) 5 ae See ee cnvcae See 24.3 
Peas, canned...............-...- Ce Pe Seer Spee 8 NS a ae eee eee 18.7} 19.1 
Tomatoes, canned..............- ee ee eee eee BE Bcc othe cwkdlccsaclacces 16. 0} 16.3 
Sugar, granulated 5S See FOF Lb 5.1) 5.6) 8 4) 10.6] 13.2] 17.1) 5.4) 6.0) 9.4] 10.9) 12.7) 14.1 
ee RE eae et Lb..| 55. 0} 55.0} 59. 3) 62.4! 64. 7] 67.1] 50.0} 50.0} 62. 2) 67.2) 72.8) 74.0 
Coffee Picmpatenacek's taxes taadekbe Lb 30. 7]; 30.0) 28.3) 30.6) 44.8) 45.0} 26. 5) 26.5) 29.1) 31.7) 50.2) 50.2 
I itini tiacksys onnccnssshdl ED. T, cssdecces 16.0} 19.4) 28.9} 30.0).....|..... 17.6 19.4] 28.3| 20.2 
| RE SC SE ae ee ee ABTS Pe 14.8] 15. 5} 23.3) 26. 2).....}..... 14. 6} 15. 6) 22. 8) 23.8 
eee SS es ee ee ae | A RE: SR BR ay 46. 4) 47.5 
PR eiebenedscdtapéwenns c6ba 8 ee eee ee ee | ee ee eee eee 57.7) 56.5 
| | | 
































2 Baked weight. 1 15-16-ounce can. 








F FOOD 





OV.) Dex 
&, 5, 
19. |1919. 
fs. | Cts, 
I. 1} 37. 7 
3. 4) 34. 
7. 8] 29. 
L. OF} 24 

. 7] 16. 

=, Es 

. 3] 47.8 
. 21 53. 4 
9) 33.0 
3} 37.: 
. 1) 36.5 
. OF 16.0 
-1) 17.2 
. 8} 80. 4 
. 5} 46. | 
. 5} 35. 

. 9} 42.4 
1} 34. 

6} 37.8 
2] 98. 0 
1) 6.1 
3] 9h 
6] 7.8 
6} 6.3 
6} 9.4 
2} 14.1 
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| Denver, Colo. Detroit, Mich. Los Angeles, Calif. 
I | I | * ; 
Jec. 15— ec. 15 Dec. 15— 
Nov.| Dec. all Nov. | Dee. ; , ! Nov.| Dee. 
| —7——_—_—— 15, 15, | Pa oe eee oi i r——i 1 
| if 1901¢ Oc or 
| 1913 | 1914 | 1917} 1918 | 299: | 1919. | 3913] yo14| 1917) 1918 | 1929 | 1929. | 1913) 1914] 1917 1918 | 1919. | 1929 
al = B eae ae Wa Sebi es “23 Se ae = ; 
| Cts. Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. Cts. | Cts.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts.| Cts crs | Cte. | Cts. | Cts. 
22. 9] 22. 1) 28.3] 35.4) 33.6) 31.8) 24.8} 23. 6) 29.6) 36.0) 36.7] 36.7] 23. 1] 23.2) 26.6) 32.7 31.7] 31.5 
20. 7| 21. 0} 26. 2} 31.5) 29.9) 28.8) 20.4] 20.4) 26.8) 32.7) 32.1) 31.8) 21.3] 21.0) 24.0) 31.2 28.7] 29.5 
16. 7] 17. 6} 22. 3} 26.8] 25.8) 25.3) 20.2) 19.1) 23.7) 28.4) 29.6} 29.2] 19.4) 20.2] 22.3) 29.5) 26.4] 26.5 
| 15. 0} 15.3) 19. 7] 24.2) 21.2) 20.7] 15.4) 15.8] 19.3) 23.9) 22.2) 22.0] 16.1] 15.8] 18.8) 24.6) 19.6] 20.5 
9.9) 9.7] 13.9) 17.3} 14.2) 13.9] 11.7] 11.6) 15.4 18.1 15.9) 13. : 13.3] 15.8) 20.3) 16.0) 16.4 
20. 0} 19. 6} 33.9) 38.9) 42.6) 36.0) 18.2) 17.3) 31.8 38.5) 41.8 36. 4| 25.3) 25.8) 38.0) 46.3) 46.8) 46.6 
| 28.0} 30.0} 53. 6) 60.5) 53.9) 52.2) 22.3) 24. 5] 45.6) 56.1) 46.7) 47.0) 33.5) 34.2] 54.4) 66.7| 57.0] 58.8 
| 30 0} 30.0) 46.7) 57.8) 55.0) 54.8 28. 0) 28. 0} 43.0) 56.1) 53.7) 53.3] 34.5) 35.4] 52.9) 63.1] 59.0] 59.4 
| 15. 6) 16. 6] 28.6) 29.8} 28.3} 28.3) 16.0} 16.9} 29.0) 31.8) 33.3) 34.4) 19.1) 19.7] 29.5) 33.2] 30.8) 31.6 
| 19 18. 5} 28.1) 32.7] 35.4) 35.0) 18.6) 17.8) 29.8) 35.2) 36.8) 36.7) 27.9) 26.8) 34.8) 46.0] 46.8] 48.2 
| 
oe |....-| 27.5) 30.9 36.1) 36.1).....].....] 29.2) 31.6) 36.0] 36.8).....|.....] 31.7] 33.3] 45.8] 43.5 
| 8 3 8. 4} 12.0] 13.0) 12.8{ 13.0] 9.0) 9.0 14.0 15.0, 16.0; 16.0) 10 0| 10. 0} 12.0) 14.0) 16. 0 16. 0 
hoe kh eee G6 Te Rk ee ee RY OY See ee eee eek Bk 
| 37. 9| 39. 0} 53.3} 70.1) 74.3} 77.2} 38.9} 38.9) 53.9) 73.4) 76.7) 79.4] 39 7| 39.2] 51.7] 69.61 74.1) 75.2 
ote feeee eee eee 41.5) 45. : Yt See | Bae Fe “ SM axa arbalthundeasead | 45.3| 45.5 
| j | | 
le oe Se! Se >) 2? Se oe ace | ae 34.4) 34.7)..... = | ee een | 36. 0) 36. 0 
26. 1) 26. 1) 35.9) 41.6) 45.1) 45.0) 22. 7| 22.7) 33.9) 42.8) 43.1) 43.4) 19.5] 20.0) 34.2) 43.0) 44.0) 44.6 
16.1] 15.8) 34.5) 34.8) 38.4] 37 9] 16.0] 15.7] 33.6] 34.0) 36.5] 34 o| 18. | 17.4| 33.0) 34.81 34.81 35.2 
Re SO gee eats 37.7] 32. 5)..... Belt oe eee Gl. See ee Bee 36.5} 37.9 
| 47.1 40.0) 56.4) 79.0) 75.8) 95.8) 45.3) 41. 5] 63.4) 81.9) 80.8) — 53.3} 50. 5) 59.1) 82.9) 83.5, 79.8 
36. 0) 31. 0} 43.8) 56.3) 62.8) 64.7) 33.5) 29.5) 43.6) 5€.9) 59. al 62. 4) 38.3) 34.5) 45.6) 57.9) 63.8) 64.3 
| 5.6 5.6) 9.7) 11.8) 11.2) 11.0) 5.6) 5.9 8&4) 9.5) 10.1] 10.9 60] 66 83) O21) 97] 10.0 
2.6) 3.0) 5.5) 60) 62) 68 3.1) 3.5) 64) 65 7.4) 7.8) 3.5) 4.0) 63) 71 7a 674 
| 2.5 2.7) 6.1) 57 5.9 6.1) 2.8 3.1) 84) 65) 7.2 6.7 3.5 3.7 7.7 7.1 ie & 
Sek Ea SSS Sees ee ei ancitasclisees! WO! Wlicasdcsiiclecseclccscecl, on Ot 
|__| 8 Ut Oe Fe Pe ee ae ee a a 
\ es) ees See ee ME ide wclixecstscncel BAM Bb Bioeocksaccclacoccleccescl Ree M1 
| SE ee peepee Lelie Ci PM Eis ccloesccdoccach GEE Miia cccclecccvelesecclencceal Sal SAG 
2. SE a Gbges, ee EE Cs aw dindnselinteedt EEE Miiide:tdinescclesccaieeceedt ER. BLe 
8.6, 8.6] 11.4) 14.6) 17.8 17. 6| 8.4) 8.4) 11.7] 14.0} 18.5] 18 i 7 7 8. 0} 10.7] 13.8} 16.5) 17.0 
2 18.4! 15.2) 13.1 ode tak tol 18. 5} 14.0) 11.3) ain eal ie 16.7} 14.8) 10.6) 10.2 
| 
1.6, 1.2) 2.5) 27) 41) 44) 16 11 27 25, 3.5 4.0) 1.9) 1.8} 2.7, 31) 4.1) 5.2 
Se ae 4.9) 3.7 7.1 ideo tecses| a wae 5S * oe eS 3.3 6.1 7.0 
RY wien he oA ee Oe BM sidbaceduvessd BA ae 
ovis See bys EX Me ec ch scot MEE WBivceddsuccalecccclocacsdl Sem -EAe 
a Sey Set ee | 18.2 am dean i ‘ea seceey MAT is “ch le ta Kilo 18.5) 18.6 
| | | 
ee ee he a _ 19.5) 19.9).....].....|.....].....] 18.6 7 oh A a 18.9} 19.0 
eh RSS Lepr ---| 15.2) 15.3).....)...-.|..-.-|.-...] 16.9) 16.6).....|.....).....|...--.] 15.3) 13.9 
5.2) 5.9 8.8) 11.8) 12.6] 13.2) 5.1) 6.0) 8.6] 10.8} 13.0) 14.6] 5.3) 5.9 8&5) 10.6) 12.4) 13.9 
2. 8} 52.8) 57. 6] 64.8) 70.0) 70.6) 43.3) 43.3) 54.9) 63.6) 64.0) 67.3) 54.5) 54.5) 60.0) 70. 3| 69.1) 69.8 
29. 4! 29.4) 29.5) 31.7, 49.8) 50.1) 29.3 30. 0) 29. 3} 31.5) 49.0) 48.9) 36.3) 36.3) 30.3) 31.7) 45.0) 45.4 
| 
— |..-..] 17.0] 19.9) 29.6) 29.9).....].....] 16.0, 18.5) 31.9) 30.4/..... | 15.0} 20.4} 27.0) 27.2 
wong Ream 14.2) 15.9) 23.6) 23.7).....].....| 13.9 15.6) 23.5) 23.8)...../.. 14.8) 15.6) 21.0) 22.3 
DE EE A RS Bg 3 Ps ee eee TO ee eee ee eee Se 
OE See See ee 53. 6 ie dhiia, aE Ca oa 54.0) 53. 8). ee 38.9) 46.9 
| 
4 28-ounce package. 6 No. 2 can. 
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Milwaukee, Wis. New Orleans, La. | 
oT 4 
Arti nit. Dee, 15— . 6— 
Article. a — Nov.| Dec. _— Nov.| Dec. | 

15, | 15, 15, | 15, 
1913 | 1914| 1917 | 1918 |1919-|1919.| 1913 | y914/ 1917] 1918 | 1929-| 1919. 
Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. 
aS Lb..| 23.4] 23.3] 28.7] 34.5] 34.6) 35.0] 21.5] 22.5] 27.1| 32.9] 31.3] 31.6 
SNEEOGES ...° sccosckesketras Lb...| 21.6} 21. 7| 27.5] 33.4] 32.7) 32.8] 19.1] 20.1) 23.7] 29.6] 28.1] 29.1 
PARAMETER Age Lb..| 18.8} 18.5] 23.3} 28.3] 27.8) 28.2] 18.5] 18.4] 23.7| 28.8] 27.8] 28.7 
EES Sch ok Kec deglala Lb..| 16.4] 16.8} 21.6] 26.1] 24.4) 24.8] 15.4] 14.1] 18.0] 21.9] 20.6] 21.4! 
BIEL, £5 sAbundadewsawsdcasen Lb..| 12.1] 12.8} 15.8) 20.0} 17.0) 17.4] 12.0} 12.5) 15.7] 20.2] 17.9 = 
Pork chops.........------+-++--- Lb 17.4) 16.7) 30.1) 37.3) 37.3) 33.0) 24.0) 24.2) 36.4) 43.2) 45.2) 42.7, 
A ED RII Lb..| 27.4] 27.3] 48.8] 57.8] 50.9) 50.2) 30.4] 31.6) 51.4) 63.7) 52.3] 52.0) 
a hire SRR OQ ARR Lb..| 27.8} 27.7| 44.1] 53.1] 50.0} 50.5] 27.0| 27.0} 42.4] 50.6) 46.3} 48.5! 
te Ed oe eh batewh Lb...| 18.5} 19.2} 29.6] 33.7} 32.3) 32.7} 20.5) 20.6) 29.9} 36.8) 37.3] 38. 2| 
TEGMS. .. 5... oi ec eceeccceeseeee Lb..| 17.2) 17.2| 25.9) 33.8} 30.3) 31.6) 22.0) 22.3) 30.3) 37.0) 42.7) 41.9) 
Salmon (canned)..........------ os ie eee 27.4] 31.6 36.9] 35.3|.....|.....| 32.3) 34.5| 36.7/ 37.01 
BIEL. chino nnndeode<se-oess Qt..| 7.0} 7.0} 11.0) 13.0) 13.0, 13.0} 9.8, 9.8) 13.8) 16.0) 18.5) 18.5) 
Milk, evaporated (unsweetened); (2) |.....)...../....-]....-. BS OES Se 16.5) 16.6) 
| 2, tous veudbberess Lb..| 38. 8| 37.8} 53.1) 74.1) 76.3] 77.2) 39.8} 39.3) 55.0] 75.2) 76.1) 80.7) 
Oleomargarine........-..------- es es ee es eee 42.8) 43.1).....]..... ae ae 44.3 45.9) 
} | 
Nut margarine..........-------- 4 aS ee eee ee 85. 1) 33.6.....}..... Sn re | 36.2) 36.1) 
SE a. ce 5gb db odeebeed Lb...| 22.3) 22.3] 33.8) 44.9) 42.0) 41.6) 21.9} 22.8) 34.8) 45.4) 42.9) 43.2) 
soe TRESS SSS ere Lb..| 16.0) 15.8| 33.1) 35.3] 36.7] 34.7) 15.0) 13.8) 33.3) 35.1) 36.4) 35.9] 
oo wap onalb'es Rye, eegie Beets Ppp oF © paves eegts Reg 5 Mapes | 39. 1] 39.2) 
Eggs, strictly fresh ile SiS eoueee Doz.| 40.0) 37.5} 57.9| 71.3) 73.5) 87.2) 34.0] 39.3] 53.0) 72.5) 69.3/ 80.9) 
Eggs, storage SE Fee ee Doz.| 33.0} 29.0] 41.6) 51.8| 58.6] 60.3] 30.0) 30.0) 42.5 mia 61.0} 64.0) 
\ Se 2 PSE OR Lb.3| 5.7} 6.3} 9.7] 9.2) 10.0) 10.0) 5.0} 5.4) 8.3) 9.2) 9.2) 9.1 
Flour ocecccccnsecececcsececccees Lb..| 3.0) 3.8 6.2) 6.5) 7.5) 8.0) 3.7) 4.0) 7.7) 7.3) 7.5) 7.6) 
GIL Ss oe iedecksitonsess Lb..| 3.2) 3.8| 7.6] 6.6, 6.4] 6.5! 2.7) 2.9 7.0] 5.9) 5.5| 5.5) 
Rolled oats. ...........0..22-+0¢ eee eS SR ED Ey | & { Satis aes el | 8.9) 9.0) 
| 
oc ces avedies og ay De ae ae, Bae 2 5 Be ae eee oe | 14.4) 14.5) 
ream = RR are Reet MS GS Ry _. > | <S 2 ee eee 24. 8} 27.4} 
24 RTA EE OTE 5 8b ee SR eee) lS lke eee ge ee 12.0) 
oe Se LIME PAT IS Lb..| 9.0} 9.5] 11.6) 14.4] 17.7] 18.0) 7.5) 7.5| 10.8) 12.2) 15.1) 15.4) 
SN. ca ccctackaswcucded ka A 19.4 14.3] 11.5] 11.0).....]..... 17.6| 15.1) 11.6] 11.7! 
NE a EB. SE Ss REE F Lb..| 1.7) 1.3) 2.7) 2.7) 3.6] 4.2) 2.2) 2.0 3.7] 3.9) 4.9 5.1 
Eo Seon od taut onedoneed | we egal Bat 4.8 3.5] 7.3) 8.i}....).000. | 4.7) 4.0 6.7) 8.2) 
ES ES RIE ESS SRS ee — WORT i Rey Hea = 2 5 Sas ae D extddinewed | 4.5) 4.3) 
Beans, baked.............------ (op Xs. eae Be ae 16.2} 15.9).....]..... eee HEE | 17.2) 17.1) 
rere gL a RE Se Ak } | es dpe ere Whee 17.8 ris 
ee (Dee eee Ee eee fF & SX MER ee ar Aa 7.8 18. - 

Tomatoes, canned..............- Se | | ° Sey eee Se ie 15.1) 15. 
Sugar, granulated +. EE Lb..| 5.5) 6.0] 8.7] ii.5| 13.7| 14.4) 8.i] 6.0) 927) 10-4] 11.1] 12.21 
ile A a EE TS a Lb..| 50.0} 50.0} 58.6) 66.2) 69. 1] 68.0} 62. 1) 62. 1| 62. 1] 63.9] 68.6) 70. 7| 
a eee Lb. .| 27.5| 27.5] 26.5) 28.8] 47.5] 47.6] 25.0] 25.7) 26.6] 28.6) 42.5) 42.2) 
A RES RE Re Oe ie EES 15.9] 17.2| 28.6] 28.8).....]..... 16.6] 18.1] 31.3) 30.5) 
DR hin edareiaisc neha cl OE 14.8) 15.3] 22.8) 25.1).....|..... 15.2| 16.8) 22.2) 23.6! 
POI 5 0. once eee scccessccce PR Msaaeleerssle snccdesess 99.3} 40.0).....].....]..... ---+-| 25.0) 25.0) 
I i cons chapns dhesmdeaed Ets en Si 2 } ee ae * pee be ard 41.0) 45.8) 

} j \ 


























! The steak for which prices are here quoted is known as “‘porterhouse’’ in most of the cities included in 
this report, but in this city it is called “sirloin’’ steak. 
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a> ON DEC. 15, 1913, 1914, 1917, 1918, 1919, AND NOV. 15, 1919, FOR 19 CITIES—Continued. 
4 ? 
F New York, N. Y. | Philadelphia, Pa. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
—— | ait 
Dec. 15 Dee. 15 Dec. 15— 
_ ot Nov.} Dec P oe | Nov.| Dec. | Nov.! Dee. 
1910 —— 15, | 15, 4. 15, | 15, omg wee ee UR 
“ ¢ 91¢ € o1¢ 
1913 1014 | 1917 ae) oe 1913| 1914 | 1917 918 | 1919. | 1919. | y913 1914 | 1917| 1918 | 1919. | 1919. 
ae | = | a Te: 
. | Cts.| Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts. Cts. | Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts. cts, Cis. Cts.| C's.) Cs. 
29.1 25.7| 26.2) 33.5] 43.0} 42.5 42. 7/1 30.0)1 30.3} 38.2) 49. 5| 1 49.3) 1 49.1] 27.0) 27.5) 34. 4] 45.6) 45.2] 43.6 
28,7 25.3) 25.9] 34.2] 45.4] 44.4] 44.5] 26.0) 26.3] 37.0] 46.4) 45.0] 44.9] 22.8) 24.0) 31.8) 42.6| 40.8] 39.3 
eH 21.3} 21.5) 28.5] 39.6| 37.6] 37.8) 21.8| 21.8] 28.8 37.5 38.0} 38.5] 21.8] 21.3] 26.5] 34.9] 34.8) 31.3 
19: 5| 15.8] 16.6] 22.2] 31.0} 27.6| 27.6] 17.8] 18.2} 24.9] 31.8) 29.3] 29.4] 16.7| 17.2) 23.2) 30.1) 28.2) 27.4 
"a | 14.5 15.5} 21.8) 26.7 wm 24.8] 12.1) 11.8) 17.6] 22.1) 17.5) 17.7| 12.7) 13.2) 16.9) 21.8) 18.2) 17.5 
42.7) 8.4| 20.8) 34.5) 2.7 46.7| 41.0] 20.6, 19.4] 35.4 43.8] 43.1] 39.5) 20.8 20.0) 34.8) 40.4 44.6, 38.8 
2.0) 25.5 26. 3| 46.1 55. 2) 48.0) 47.7) 25.0) 27.1) 46.6] 58.0) 51.3) 49.4) 28.8) 30.4) 50.2) 61.6) 54.91 53.6 
48.5, 29.0} 29.5) 32.5) 55.4) 56.3 56.0} 29.1 30.7} 48.6) 57.6, 56.7| 56.1 29.0} 31.0) 46.1] 53.6] 57.7] 57.0 
38. 2| 15.4] 16.4| 27.7] 29.4| 29.3] 28.8] 18.8] 19.2| 30.6] 36.5| 39.2] 39.2] 20.7) 20.7) 31.4 36.5) 39.1] 37.7 
41.9) : 20.7) 20.7) 30.7) 40.1) 39.9) 40.1 22.6, 22.9) 32.3] 41.9) - 44.5) 24.8) 24.0) 35.7, 44.8) 43.6) 43.1 
Bees I : j 
—— Ol SRE | 34.6) 35.2) 42.4) 41.9)..... spas | 26.1] 29.6! 32.5) 34.0)..... wae | 31.1) 31.2] 36.3] 36.8 
18, 5) 9.0 9.0) 14.0| 17.0} 17.7] 18.0} 8.0 8.0) 12.2) 14.0, 14.0) 14.0) 9.2) 9.3) 19.7 15.0) 16.0 16.0 
16.65 Fe ie... Cotten oogee Reger Bre I Eats eat Semis Pepe | 16.2) 16.81.....|.....]...../......| 16.4] 16.7 
80. 7) 41.1] 40.5| 54.8] 76.2] 77.9| 80.6 46.6) 45.0) 59.3| 78.9) 81.9) 87.6] 42.0) 40.4) 56.9, 76.3) 78.5, 81.8 
a ne. dik Same Fabs | Ok Saat, Ras besa anh 45.7} 45.2|.....)....-]. veee] 43.4) 43.5 
| | | | } | | 
ae a a ae = | 34.5) 34.5) Saas SS Se ee | 38.0) 37.5)..... le a ESE RE | 35.8 35.6 
43.2 20.2} 20.4] 34.6) 40.4) 42.9) 43.1] 25.0) 25.5) 37.0) 41.9) 45.9) 46.4) 24.5) 25.0) 34.9 43.6) 43.5 43.7 
35.9 16.1] 15.8| 33.7) 34.1; 36.3) 34.3) 15.2] 14.8) 33.8] 33.9] 35.7) 33.5] 15.6| 15.4] 34.1) 34.4) 36.6 35.0 
39.25 Be iét... MER ES RR TT elie SETS Sai ea | 35.2) 35.3]..... Saat Re ees | 37.4] 37.4 
80. 9) 54.3) 53-8) 73.1) 90.3, 88.1/ 101.3) 48.3) 50.9 66.3) 82.8 82.9) 96.1) 49.2) 46.4) 64.4) 80.3 78.6, 94.4 
| 
64.0) | 36. 7) 33.5) 47.1) 60.4) 62.5) 65.2 34.71 33.3| 44.9 62.4) 62.8 64.5] 35.1/ 30.5] 45.1! 60.8) 60.9 63.4 
9.1) | 6.1) 6.3; 8.8) 9.9 10.0) 10.0 4.8 5.0 8.6 9.4) 9.4) 9.4) 5.4) 5.6) 9.1) 10.0) 10.3, 10.3 
(.6) | 3.2) 3.7) 7.6 6.9 7.7) 8.1) 3.1) 3.7, 7.3) 6.5) 7.4 7.6 3.2; 3.7) 7.0 6.7) 7.6 7.9 
5.5) | 3.4 3.6 8.5) 7.5] 7.6) 7.7] 2.8 2.9 7.1] 6.3, 6.5: 6.4] 3.0) 3.1] 9.0) 7.2) 7.3 7.6 
a Pade RS SL. AE | 7.9) 8.1)... Mee BE “elle | C8 Ga... Bis Set Ge | 95 9.0 
| | } | | } j 
14.5) eas OS oe | 12.1) 12.1)..... | Cae See Feces 12.4] 12.3.....|.....|--..-[------ 3.8 13.8 
27. 4| - sae ee Res ae : S63 2.6..-..}..... == Tae | 24.7) 27.1)..... Beal ERTS, Sietiok 25.1] 27.6 
12. 0) hte eee ek as |} 21.0, 21.0)..... Seed Rocce Soc | 20.7] 22.0..... aR TS pee 17.7] 19.3 
15. 4| | 8.0 8.3) 11-7) 13.9) 16.7) 16.9 9.8 10.0) 12-3) 14.7) 18.1) 18.7) 9.2) 9.2) 12.1) 14.5) 18.6 18.5 
11. 7| os. See. 18.6, 15.8 12.6) 12.3)..... eagle. 18.7} 15.0) 11.9 12.2)... |...) 20.0) 15.3; 12.1) 12.3 
| 
5.1 | 2.41 2.0) 3.8 4.0, 4.4 17 2.3, 1.9) 3.6) 4.3) 4.5 4.5 1.9 aal 3al 3al 3.9 4.2 
-— 2 > ae | 5.8 4.31 6.8 8.3).....].....| 5-6 3.7] 68 8.3.....).....) 49] 4.0 72) 8.4 
43) Pe fort: Waa het SR ae S Se ee eee ae a ee... OE | 4.6 6.2 
tt ia = a SR oa | 15.3] 15.2)..... eS Rte Sd 14.6, 14.8..... a Se Lo cuniad | 16.3) 161 
— i AW. cde San i. | 19.2) =" iced ee hd wes 18.0 18.0...... ee Ges ‘Rises | 18.8 18.8 
| | | | | 
— a Re Bsns OM. SE 18.0) 18.5)..... = AS | 18.5 18.9..... aa Pe are 19.1] 18.9 
—— 0ClU es | signa ey a nae | 16.0 16.2)..... ee a ed | 15.7) 15.6..... ee BT 15.1) 15.3 
12.2 4.9 5.4) 9.9) 10.4) 10.8) 11.9) 5.0) 5.5) 9.7) 10.2) 10.8 11.0 5.5) 62) 9.7/ 10.9 12.1) 12.6 
0.7 3.3| 43.3) 51-5| 53.9, 57.0) 57.1) 54.0) 54.0) 57.1] 59.0) 61.6 64.0 58.0) 60.0 72.0] 80.1! 82.6 81.9 
2.2 | 27.2} 26.3 27.5 30.5) -s 45.1) 24.5, 24.5) 27.9) 29.6) 44.5, 45.1) 30.0) 29.3] 29.7/ 32.0 50.0) 49. 
30.5 a al —_- 17.4) 22.5, 31.7) 29.6..... Josee- 16.6) 20.6) 30.3) 29.6....-}.... 17.2} 22.1) 31.0) 31.7 
3. 6 os 15.1) 15.5, 22.2) 23.4).....|..... | 13.5) 14.6, 21.2) 22.6.....]..... 114.8) 15.5 24.5) 25.4 
5.0 ee a saa a > Sage eee Beek ease 40.0, 41.4 47.9 45.0 
5.8 a ley SRR Tea aG &¢....J.....).....]..... 57.1! 52.5 53.2] 50.! 
! | ' } 
din 2 15-16-ounce can, 8’ Baked weight. 4&ounce package. 5 28-ounce package. 6 No, 2 can, 
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St. Louis, Mo. San Francisco, Calif. 
icle Tnit. ec. 15— yee. 15 

Article. Unit Dec. 15 htov.[Dee. Dec. 1 Nov.|Dec. 

| - - ~ ~ 

+ | 15, 3, — 15, 15, 
1913 1914 | 1917| 1918 |1919- 1919. 913) 1914. 1917 1918 1919- 1919.) 
—— I 

Cts.'| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. Cts.' Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. 

oe Lb. | 26.6) 27.3) 29.9) 36.7) 34.5 34.8) 21.0) 20.9) 23.8 32.2) 29.1, 30.1 
IED <exnsinnauslewoos-nanne Lb. | 23.6) 25.0) 28.9) 35.6) 34.5 34.4) 20.0) 20.3) 23.6) 31.6 28.1) 29.0 
iit tat 6 ine tate le marntigned Lb. | 19.5) 20.0) 25.2) 30.3) 28.6 28.4) 21.7) 21.4) 22.7, 30.2) 28.7) 29.3 
NS ROG Ea Lb. | 15.9} 16.0) 20.4!) 25.2) 20.8 20.8) 15.0) 15.1) 16.8) 23.8) 20.4] 21.1 
icons deanna ian ne dso Lb. | 12.8) 14.2 16.8 21.1) 17.5 17.4) 15.0) 14.4) 16.3) 22.0 17.3 18.1 
SE ee Cee Lb. | 17.8) 17.5, 29.1) 38.3) 36.7) 31.8) 24.2) 23.4) 36.2) 44.0 43.2) 44.7 
ih ii lt a I AR IE Lb. | 25.0) 25.0) 47.7; 55.3) 48.2) 46.1) 34.4) 37.1) 53.2) 63.0, 59.1) 59.2 
ee ees Lb. | 27.3) 27.5) 45.1) 55.5) 52.1) 49.5) 34.0) 33.0) 48.61 59.1) 55.7) 57.7 
i la aE RG ly S: Lb. | 18.3) 19.3) 29.4, 32.4) 32.2 31.9) 16.6) 18.8) 28.1) 34.9 31.4) 32.3 
A ei PR Rai Lb. | 17.3) 17.3) 26.5 31.5 31.9 31.7) 24.5 a.3 34.9| 47.3 47.9) 49.7 

| ! i ' 
Salmon (canned)...............- Sg ae eae 28.7, 32.4) $4.2 34.2.....)..... | 25.2) 28.3 33.4 33.4 
ae Qt. 8.8} 8.8 13.0 14.0) 16.0, 16.0) 10.0, 10.0) 12.1) 14.0, 15.0) 15.3 
Milk, evaporated (unsweetened).) (1) |..... FES dy St ts i ee alts 15.2) 15.2 
Sy SSS a eee Lb. 39. 6) 39.5, 55.9) 75.5) 78.5; 81.7) 38.6, 37.5) 53.8) 70.6) 74.3) 75.5 
EL. 3. Senccebexaedenea Bas beooes Steip Ske 2 ate. Sg 8 Sil Aa, eae Sabpe 38.5) 38.2 
| 
Se NG 6 ci cnckascndosea Lb. = | oe. ae eee Pc foe ee et lca 35.6) 35.3 
pg ETS OE Se Lb. | 20.7) 22.3) 35.1 44.0 41.3) 41.5 21.0, 21.0) 32.9) 40.1) 44.4) 44.8 
ae een, ee ae Lb. | 12.7/ 12.5, 29.6 31.6 31.5, 28.3) 18.0) 17.9) 33.4! 34.2) 36.8) 37.4 
EN hima RI Fe Fi Ate nell ae Sioa Se he AE oy ine: Aik Nai. li, ae 38.9) 39.2 
Eggs, strictly fresh .............. Doz.| 40.8 37.0 58.4 71.9 71.9 80.2 53.3) 52.0) 59.6) 85.0 88.7 83.9 
ED, on. cecncces cuseeous Doz | 28.8 29.0 42.8 56.6) 57.8 59.5) 41.7) 35.0, 44.1) 56.6, 60.8 64.4 
Ce dire Ae ok a tes aime digaeee Lb.2| 5.6 6.0 9.9 10.0 10.0 10.0 5.9 6.0 9.6 10 0} 11.7) 11.7 
SiR ea i aE 4 Rage Sey Lb. 2.9 3.4 6.1) 6.3) 6.9! 7.3! 3.4) 3.9) 6.2) 7.0| 7.2 7.3 
ea RE | GS Ae es Lb. 2.6 2.6 6.2 5.1) 5.5 5.5 3.5) 3.7) 7.0 7.1) 7.2 6.9 
A RE 5 a | i Ruockedadecalateathade cc & i ° Bice SRP. fae. Sr alaeom | 8.5) 8.9 
CSE Set ee one | (3) oe Om ~ |. oe ee eee l.....] 14.2) 14.0 
See ae WW aent.... 5... cc ke fy. Bee BR See Bee of Sees SE RA | 24.6, 26.2 
RC, aS ee een oF go Se Bios Rat Saye ee 5 ff Se Aaa Ee A | 15.8) 15.6 
RES SPR Sae fees Lb. | 8.2) 8.9) 11.1) 13.7) 16.8 17.2) 8.5! 8.5 11.2) 13.8] 16.0 16.8 
ES PL RE ae aS | Lg Pipes: Bs, 18.3 14.4) 11.7) 11.6.....)..... 16.3) 13.61 9.8 9.8 
TIES CAR SE Oe Lb. | 1.7) 1.3) 3.0 2.9 4.1 4.4 1.9 1.7) 2.9) 3.0| 3.6 4.5 
ch as a deca dpe me cbec ns ) saa 4.5 3.9 6.8 8.2..... Fe 3.0) 2.7) 5.2 6.3 
a ES i a eS Ny TR PR BR 5 2 > Se oe de. SER, AANSE Tie 
Eee eee ey eee eae ee 15.3) 15.5)..... Ree SS SOE 18.6 18.0 
ee eer eee og BA BEES Soe tree > eo Sf See a, OTA, Spee 18.0 18.5 
| | 
SE APS Eee Aes BR CEES BP ee ee ee 15.9 16.11. “3 | 17.5) 18.6 
Tomatoes, canned............... Bp a, BS ae eee 15.0) 14.9)..... ee: Ste) Se | 13.4) 13.3 
Sugar, granulated............... | Lb. | 5.1) 5.6) 8.6 11.1) 13.0 18.6) 5.4) 5.9) 8.1) 10.7) 10.8 11.9 
Ce he cans cnc bans Meankdacwe Lb. | 55.0, 55.8! 63.6 71.8 72.0 72.0] 50.0) 50.0 53.9) 57.5! 58.9 58.5 
ih. cei woe ldmeh pees wae eician | Lb. | 24.4) 24.8) 28.0 30.4) 46.7 45.5 32.0) 32.0 30.1 31.5) 44.7) 44.5 
| | 

SE Se Sa Sas ae Ss ae ee 16.6 19.8 30.2 29.3......)..... 13.9 17.0) 22.4 23.3 
phir i adedstetacssansse | OS. eae 16.7) 18.2) 22.6 24.3)...../..... 13.7 14.2; 20.3 21.9 
Bananas........ idee tabcWveasex ES Ste Re ROR re § . BRE coe agg. Anite 46.0 43.0 
EER ERSTE spieres-to RRR ES ee ee 44.4 46.0, Pee, a a eee 57.7 55.2 





115-16 ounce can. 


2 Baked weight. 
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3 8-ounce package. 
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PRICES 


ON DEC. 15, 1913, 1914, 1917, 1918, 1919, AND NOV. 15, 1919, FOR 19 CITIE 





Seattle, Wash. 


— - 

Cis. Cts. | Cts. Cts. 
23.6 22.8 26.7) 36.3 
20.6 20. 6) 25.3} 35.4 
20.0 18.8 22. 0) 31.1 

15.6 14. 9) 18.3 25.1 
| 12.9 12. 5} 15.5 20.6 
24. 0} 23. A 38 47.6 
33. 0) 33. 0} 52 63.3 
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39. 
42. 
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Washington, D.C. 


Dex Nov. 
15, . 15, 
c ‘ 
1919. | 1913 | 1914 | 1917 | 1918 | 19%. 
| 
4 b| 
Cis. | Cts. Cl | 4 Cts. Ct 
35.7 26.5 27.0 16.3 50.1 47.9 
33. 7 22.6 23.9 34.5 46.5 43.3 
99.2 91.9 20.7 IR 5 39.2 37.0 
23. 1| 17.3 17.9 24.9 34.3 99.0 
18.5 12.4 12.8 18.5 23.4 18.6 
45.0 19.9 19.6 37.0 $6. 45.2 
59.4 24.9 25.9 19.6 58. 7 50.0 
57.2) 9.0 29.5 46.8 58. 2 56.3 
33. 1] 19.4 20.8 35.1 41.7 39.0 
3.4 22. 0 20.3 32.9 43.0 45.3 
35.31. oe ep ; 28.5 33.9 34.5 
15. 0} 9.0 9.0 14.0 17.0 18.0 
aE eee RE er. 16.5 
76.4 42.3 41.4 57.0 77.0 78.1 
eS a ae | 12.6 
| 
ak a 2 ~ ce 35.5 
43.1 23. 5} 23.5 $5.6 44.5 42.5 
38.6 15.0 14.3 33.5 34.9 36.1 
RE Eee ee) See, enn eee 37.7 
83.4 42.1 16.1 67.9 81.8 84.3 
| 
66.4 35 0 31.0 16.2 61.5 62.1 
11.5 5. 5 5.7 9.3 10.1 9.9 
6.9) 3.8 4.1 7.2 6.8 7.7 
7.3 2.6 2.8 6.9 5.6 5.6 
8. 6). . 10.7 
14 Ql. ee FERN CAT! ere (eae 14.0 
0 ER a a, rn Pane ey 24.5 
EE boli icate a pn sidie a heweled aewinadenaie 20.4 
19.0 9.4 9.4 12.3 14.5 18. 1 
a a ee so 19.9 15.0 12.6 
4.2 1.8 1.3 2.3 3.0 3.7% 
PERRO eee, Sees ae eee 4.8 3.5 6.7 
0 ENS EE a ee ee eee 4.5 
SE th tee chewed tvaind see > «aaseie 14.7 
EA See ee ee 18.9 
Ce OM 2B ok os Ee od tee 19.0 
IS Se 2S es 17.4 
12.8 5.0) ».6 9.7 10.5 11.5 
63.6 57. 5} 57.5 61.2 12.3 75.9 
48.1] 28.8 28.8 28 31.4 47.7 
I ated ih gs alin otis avai 17.5 21.4 31.3 
TESS See See 14.9 16.7 22.8 
| EEE Sk eee pee eee 44.8 
58.1 57.6 





4 28-ounce package. 


6 No. 2 can. 
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TaBLP 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES 
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Bridgeport,, Butte, Charleston, | Cincinnati, | Columbus, 
Conn. Mont. 8. C. Ohio. Ohio. 
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! The steak for which prices are here quoted is known as sirloin in most of the cities included in this 
report, but in this city is called ‘‘rump”’ steak. 
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PRICES AND COST OF LIVING. i 


OF FOOD FOR 31 CITIES ON NOV. 15 AND DEC. 15, 1919. 

































































rs ive eee Indianapolis, Jacksonville, Kansas City, 
Dallas, Tex. I ——, Houston, Tex. Ind. Fla. Mo. 
Nov. Dee. Nov. Dec. | Nov. | Dee. | Nov. _ % oo. Met. Bee. 
5 5 15, 15 15, 15, 15, 5, 5. 5, 5. 5, 
1919 1919 1919 1919. | 1919. | 1919. | 1919. | 1919. | 1919. | 1919. | 1919. | 918. 
919. 919. 919, | 
—_—— — ——— — 
. a ee ; | | | | 
"ts “te ¥ Cis Cts. | Cts. Cts. Cis. 
Cts. Cis. Cts Cts. | Cts. Cts. Cts. ts. cs. f R ! 
36. 9) 37.2, 150.5 58.6, 32.8 33.1, 35.2) 33.9 38. 8 8. 6 34. 5 34.3 
26. 6 35.3 47.1 46.4) 32.81 32.0 34.4) 33.2) 36.1 4.2) 31.5] 30. 
00. OF } oo” 9 %. 0 9 97.8 25. 7 6.1 
31.3} 30. 6 34.4 34.0, 26.7, 27.21 26.9) 26.0) 2857.8) 25.7) HH. 
6. 4 26. 8 26. 6 26.44 22.5 2.3f 24.3) 2.5) 22. 22. 5 9. 20. 2 
22. 9) Eee Gap 18.8 186) 17.4, 17.1} 16.1) 15.7] 15.0) 14.5 
22. 9| cae Ee | | : 7 aot Swe 
14.8 39.8 43.9 37 41.8} 39.2] 39.6, 36.0 43.7 i 37.4 33. 5 
53. 6 52.8 48.9 47.9, 61.2) 60.9, 49.3) 47.9) 52.9) 51.6 52.7) 53.2 
57.1 54. 4 52.6 51.1 50.0} 50.0 3.41 53.1) 50.8) BL. 53.2) 52.5 
32.5 35. 0} 33.0 32.1| 35.6, 37.5] 35.0) 37.5] 34.3) 32.9) 29.1 29.4 
35.3 36 0) 46. 3) 46. 0 37.8 37.8 34.4 34.0 43. 4) 40. i 33. 8) 4. 
| ~— ee a 
99.3 385 22.6 344 33.8 93.2) 283 29.2} 37.5 38.0} 33.1) 34.6 
21.0 21.0) 15.7 16.0, 20.0, 21.44 140 14.0) 20.0 22. 0 6.0) 6.0 
18.1 18.2 16.6 16.6; 16.5) 16.5, 17.2 16.8) 17.3) 17 7| 17.7 
71.8 75. 3) 68. 9 70.9 74.3 75.5 75.7 id 9) vi 1 79. y 16. 2 5 
37.0 36. 8 41. 4| 40.8 42.9 43.6 14.1 | «43.6 -“ 1.3} 1.5 
20 © or ' or 
36.3 “ 36.5 36.2 37.3} 37.0, 35.6} 35.4) 39.0) 38.5, 35. 4 35.6 
13. 4 43.7 42. 6 42.9 39.6 41.91 45.1 45.6] 41.2) 43.5 44.4) 43.9 
36.8 26. 6 35.6 32.8, 33.7] 34.8) 34.0] 31.9} 35.6, 36.0, 38.3) 35.8 
36.8 36. 5 26.9 36.6) 33.8) 33.6) 37.5] 37.0) 38.4) 39.6) 39.8 39. 8 
65. 0 65. 0) 106.3 109.8 67.7 82. ‘ 74.7 88. 8} 76.3 77. 70. § | 84, 2 
| ; : ; Pets 
61.3 66.8 63.1 64. 56.6) 61.8) 59.4 9.6, 60.0) 62.7 4 3 63.5 
10.0 10.0 10.9 10.9 9. 2 9.2 9.7 9.7 10.0 10.0) 10.0 0.0 
7.6 7.8 y 8.3 7.4 7.98 7.1 ( id ‘9 ; ~ Se 
6.9 6§. 8 &. 8) 8.4 6.0 6. 0) D. 6 » d. 3 aa) . 9 
10.9 10.9 9.8 “T 9.8 en 10.0 99 10.8) 11.3) ~ ) 
| ; 5 7 | 15.0 £8 15.0) 15.0 
3.9 14.1 14.2 14.55 146 145) 147 14.9) 15. 14 15.0) 15.1 
O70 29. 4 25.5 27.6, 24.8) 27.0) 25.4, 288 25.2) 27.8) 25.9 27.9 
19.9 19.9 22.9 3.5} 20.1 19.9) 21.5, 20.6, 20.6, 20.4] 19.0) 18.7 
18. 6 18.0 17.3 17.8} 16.1 15.4, 19.41 19.6 16. 1 16.5) 18.7 18.7 
13.7 14.1 12.1 121) 124) 125) 11.9 120 13 \ se 12.3} 12.5 
5.1 5. Al 3.5 3.8 4.6 4, 8) 3 dl 4. 4 4. 8} 4. 8 4,3 4.8 
7.1 7.8) 7.1 8.9 6.9 7.4) 7. 6| 8.2 8.0 8. 4) 7.9 9.1 
6.3 6.6 4.4 62 56 74 47 GN 6 BH OT 
18.8 19.1 16. 4 16.8, 183) 182; 181) 18.0 17.4, 17.9 17.3 17.3 
21.3 20. 2 20. 5 19.9| 17.9 5 18.5) i187) 20.9 20.5) 16.4, 16.! 
| | etoll . 
21.66 2.9 08 07] 19.7] 195] 17.5] 17.7 2.3) 21.7] 16.8 16.8 
15.! 15.5 ‘ ,) 5 A. 4 5, 4) 5. 3) >. 3 =. 
15.3 15. 2 16.9 15.9 14.6, 148, 15.9 16.4) 5. 4) 5. 3} 5.5 
12.8 18. 1 11.3 11.5] 16.3) 15.5] 13.3) 17.2} 13.2) 19.1) 13.0) 13.9 
81.1 81.1 59.5 59.0/ 64.4) 66.6] 85.0) 86.8! 843) 89.5) 788} 78. 
54.3 54. 1 50.3 50.1} 45.7) 45.1 51.0; 51.4 ~~ a 47.5) 47.3 
| | Tee Be sow 
30.2 20. 1 25.8 26.1} 281] 28.3) 31.3) 30.7) 33.7 31.3) 29.6 29.0 
2.8, 2.0} 3.25.2] 185]! 5.4| 28.8} 25.1) 25.6, 25.4} 8. 4 
41.0 $5.8} 40.3 40.6} 39.2] 385) 34.3) 32.3) 10.0) 40.0) 51.7] 52.5 
59.9 51.3 49. 2 44.4] 49.2) 48.1) 49.9) 49.2} 35.0) 36.7) 57.5 56.3 
9 3 | | 
215-16 ouncecan, #% Baked weight. ¢8-ounce package. 5 28-ounce packaze. 6 No. 2. can. 
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TABLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES 
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Article. | Unit. eras sect an “geen 4 — 
\Nov.15,) Dec. 15,|.Nov.15,| Dec. 15, Nov. 15, Dee. 15,| 
1919, | 1919. | 1919. | 1919. | 1919. | 1919. | 1919. 
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1 Thesteak for which prices are here quoted is known as porterhouse in most of the cities included in this 
report, but in this city it is called “sirloin steak.” 








PRICES AND COST OF LIVING. 


OF FOOD FOR 31 CITIES ON NOV. 15 AND DEC. 15, 1919--Continued. 


Minneapolis : 7 * New Haven —— : 
™ 2 ? } < + xv re r c + . ti ‘ ’ N r th \ c 
Minn. Mobile, Ala. Newark, N Cann. orfolk, Va. 
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Nov.15, Dec. %, |Nov.15,| Dee. 15,/Nov.15, Dec. 15,,Nov.15, Dee. 15,|N 
1919. 1919, | 1919. | 1919. | 1919. | 1919. | 1919. | 1919. 
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Cts. Cts. Ce. | Ce. | Che. ‘ts. | Cts. | Cts. 
33. 44.6) 44. 52. 52.2 44.9) 43.5 
32. 45.2) 44. . 3.3} = 40.0, 39.2) 
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TABLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES 
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1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is known as “‘porterhouse”’ in most of the cities included 
in this report, but in this city it is called “sirloin steak.” 
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OF FOOD FOR 31 CITIES ON NOV. 15, AND DEC. 15, 1919—Concluded. 
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Richmond, Va. | Rochester, N. Y. 


St. Paul, Minn. 


Salt Lake City, 


Utah. 


Scranton, Pa. 


Springfie'd. Til. 





















































| Nov. Dee. Nov. Dee. Nov. 
15, 15, 15, 15, 15, 
1919. 1919. 1919. 1919. 1919. 
2. ‘ 8. Cts. Cts. 
42.3 41.0 38. 0 38.1 31.3 
38.5 37.6 35.9 34.4 27.5 
32.7 34.5 30. 6 30. 5 27.3 
27.9 27.3 27.2 27.3 21.9 
22.3 22.5] 18.8] 18.4] uid 
43.1; 39.5! 41.4/ 38.9] 35.4 
| 48.9 46.6) 42.4) 42.0) 47.4 
49. 0 46.7 | 49.1 48.5 | 48.8 
39.4 39.3} 30.1 30.2} 26.2 
41.3 39.7 | 41.1 | 40.8 28.9 
27.4 27.5; 35.8] 37.1] 36.9 
16.7 16.7 | 14.5 | 14.8) 13.0) 
17.1 17.3| 17.3 17.3! 17.4 
79.8 82. 6 72.9 75.5 72.9 
43.8 43.3) 44.6] 44.4 41.1 
37.3 38.1; 34.6 34.8 34. 6 
43.4 43.7! 42.0; 42.0 41.9 
37.4 35.71 236.4; 348 35.4 
38.7 38.5} 36.7] 36.4 41.2 
76.9 83.1) 94.4] 102.5 73.8 
64.5 66.3 61.2| 62.7 60.5 
il.1 10.9| 10.0} 10.0 9.4 
7.7 8.1 | 7.5 | 8.0 7.5 
6.1 6.2 | 7.0 | 7.3 6.5 
10.8 10.5 | 7.4 7.5 7.8 
14.7 14.5} 13.8 13.9] 14.4 
25.7 27.8 24.8| 27.8 25. 6 
18.7 18.6 20.8 20.8 19.2 
; 19.1 18.9 18.0 | 18.4 19. 0 
F 14.0 13.3 121; 121] 12.0 
4.8 4.8 2.9 3.8 3.2 
6.9 8.6 6. 4 7.6 6.7 
5.1 6.6 3.4 4.7 3.5 
14.9 14,3 15.2 14.8 19.3 
19.4] 194] 19.8 19.6 18.0 
22.4; 22.0 | 19.7 19.7} 17.1 
18.3/} 18.8! 16.3 16.3 16.0 
11.3/ 21.9] 11.0 11.9 13.8 
83.3} $4.3| 63.3 64.7 63. 4 
47.4 46.6 | 46.4 46.3 50. 8 
33.3 29.5 28.7 28.7) 29.1 
| 2.9 93.6| 21.8 23.4/} 22.9) 
| 45.4 45.5 | 41.1 41.6/ 55.0 
50. 9 43.8 57.2 49.8 | 58.4 | 
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MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 
Comparison of Retail Food Costs in 50 Cities. 


HE table following shows for 39 cities the percentage of increase 
or decrease in the retail cost of 22 food articles,t combined, in 
December, 1919, as compared with the average cost in the year 1913, 
in December, 1918, and in November, 1919. For 11 other cities, com- 
parisons are given for the one-year and the one-month periods. 
These cities have been scheduled by the Bureau at different dates 
since 1913. 

The average family expenditure is based on the prices sent to the 
Bureau each month by retail dealers, and on the average family 
consumption of these articles in each city. 

The amounts given as the expenditures in December, 1918, and in 
November and December, 1919, represent the amounts necessary to 
buy a year’s supply of these 22 food articles when purchased at the 
average retail prices charged in the months specified. This methou 
makes it easier to ascertain the increase over the year 1913. The 
year 1913 has been selected for the comparison because it was the last 
year before the war, when prices were normal. 

No attempt should be made in this table to compare one city with 
another, as the average number of persons in the family varies from 
city to city, and these 22 food articles represent a varying proportion 
of the entire food budgets according to locality. This table is 
intended merely to show comparisons in the retail cost of these 22 
food articles for each city. 

As may be seen in Table 6, the average family expenditure for 22 
articles of food * increased in December in all but 4 of the 50 cities. In 
Fall River, Boston, Norfolk, and Richmond, the decrease was less than 
five-tenths of 1 per cent. In Baltimore, Manchester, and Portland, 
Me., the increase was less than five-tenths of 1 per cent. In 8 cities, 
the expenditure increased 1 per cent each; in 18 cities, 2 per cent 
each; and in 12 cities, 3 per cent each. In Atlanta and Scranton, the 
increase was 4 per cent, and in Minneapolis, Omaha, and St. Paul, 
5 per cent. During the year period from December, 1918, to De- 
cember, 1919, the three cities showing the greatest increases were 
Minneapolis, 14 per cent; Omaha, 12 per cent; and Mobile, 10 per 
cent. Baltimore decreased 2 per cent and was the only city which 
showed a decrease as compared with December, 1918. As compared 
with the average expenditure in the year 1913, the following cities 
showed an increase of 100 per cent and over: Richmond and Provi- 
dence, 100 per cent each; Buffalo, 101 per cent; Atlanta, 102 per 
cent; Milwaukee and Washington, 103 per cent each; St. Louis, 104 





1 See first paragraph of note 1, page 57; lamb is not included. 
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per cent; Charleston, Memphis, and Minneapolis, 105 per cent each ; 
Detroit, 106 per cent; Omaha, 108 per cent; and Birmingham, 109 
per cent. 










TABLE 6.—RETAIL COST OF 22 FOOD ARTICLES,’ COMBINED, IN DECEMBER, 1919, 
COMPARED WITH THE COST IN NOVEMBER, 1919, DECEMBER, 1918, AND WITII 
THE AVERAGE COST IN THE YEAR 1913, BY CITIES. 




















































































































Average family expenditure for 22 focd | Percentage increase, Deecem- 
articles, combined. ber, 1919, compared with— 
City. 1919 
Decem- Decem- | Novem- 
1913 ber, 1913 ber, ber, 
1918.2 Novem- | Decem- 1918. 1919, 
ber.? ber.? 
nn sis wdnir na viene ademas £361.00 | $678. 48 $701. 06 $729. 36 102 & { 
Eee | 335.15 681. 51 666. 96 668, 08 99 22 
Er ienddscccexsaddones | 373.53] 732.74 771. 53 787. 24 109 7 9 
late a. aie x scien = alagsenhe' 388. 16 709. 74 735. 42 733. 87 89 3 ( 
PING sn S0ciesccosccesceccen|socanocess 686. 38 695. 16 08. 17 tee: 3 2 
its slain ses smn sania te 318. 15 617.38 620. 04 640. 30 101 4 } 
as poner cs ac setnndaniaeuaee vam 480. 47 478. 96 >) » a. 3 3 
EE es ee 348. 69 681. 40 699. 39 713. 67 105 5 2 
RSs toapes cscs sccecssess | 336. 48 617. 03 653. 52 666. 53 98 % 2 
EE eee | 2338. 26 615. 94 645. 31 656. 65 94 7 2 
CE aibacatesdweeccneseces 354. OL 650. 55 686. 52 699. 83 98 s 9 
EE Se Ae ene 638. 05 658. 04 SS | aa 5 | 
at a i ag a gE |; 895.41 723. 10 750. 20 759. 67 92 5 i 
a is ee EM 247. 36 451. 92 463. 47 474. 26 y2 5 2 
Rae an toca wine ee han 335. 02 630. 21 672.87 | 689.00 106 9 2 
SS eye 375.51 | 695.79 713.78 | 712.46 90 2 | 
et i ge Coe occas eee wae 696. 30 72331 Foe@i........ 6 | 2 
Ns si ene n on din eam € 345. 23 623. 35 657. 07 678. 18 96 | 9 3 
RS le GI AS: 377.10 690. 34 694.52 | 710.26 88 | 3 | 2 
Ne nia cnec > ance aecas 340. 12 637. G1 658.29 | 676.17 99 | 6 ; 
ea 390. 14 705. 71 735. 88 754. 15 93 | 7 ? 
Ee ee 284. 84 470. 83 483. 77 497. 61 75 5 ; 
SD tht ccas pines conacees 363. 85 685. 77 687.24 | 696.32 91 2 | 
Ee ae 366. O1 686.22 | 704.27; 704.95 93 3 (4) 
RR EE Ra! SCS MI 368. 46 706.74 | 744.04; 754.17 105 7 1 
ee echmne 327. 25 617. 76 644. 83 662. 68 103 7 3 
Minneapolis............ fe  E 319. 98 577. 06 624.79 | 657.00 105 14 5 
TS hn caisa che dospennaee eee: 710. 01 OL PM ) eS 10 | i 
Newark. .... ee Rae én tuees | 364. $2 680. 75 €73.07 | 685. 60 §8 i 2 
OR FOE ee 376. 96 704. 34 708.93 | 718.31 91 2 i 
New Orleans......... » diphos ade 369. 29 692. 71 700. 14 719. 88 95 4 } 
GEE ci bob odscwsscdnexes 355. 36 677.42 | 692.03 | 708.30 99 | 5 2 
il edn snus dnntngstheclvaegeatacn 677.99 | 700.49 | 697.27 |.......... 3 | ) 
ARSENY S Ais aR eRe we Oe ae 334.52 | 622.35 | 662. 54 | 696.01 108 | 12 | 5 
i 2: | ecb aweataltanecses sai = «608.35 | = 636.07 | 654.83 |... 2.2... 9 | 3 
ESTEE SERS RIOT 352.19 | 665.10; 676.56} 691.03 96 4 | 2 
i eh aka a daeuike = 350.35 | 656.58 | 680.75 | 691.77 97 5 | 2 
Se eee ere ee | 687. 01 8 Fe Fee 3 ‘ 
OS EE 266.03 | 458.67 | 475.50 | 487. 67 83 6 | 3 
I Se niaccnasecdaelan ----| 380.85 | 722.07 | 753.62 {| 761.77 100 6 | i 
Richmond........ ee ae 346.40 | 680.34 | 694.63 692. 89 100 21 (5) 
ES sali tiaiaideliainemnat 629.30 | 636.62| 655.54 ].......... 4 | 3 
the Lina dy an akegete 326.36 | 623.82 | 649.99 | 666.96 104 7 3 
a ee ee A OPE ey ee 598. 99 619. 85 Pe Seb denccca’ 9 5 
CN EEE TTTeT 261.87 | 449.34 459. 06 466. 37 78 4 2 
IND « «56 nccc need mm sems 271.48 | 471.10 479. 50 493. 51 82 5 $ 
h.s vive Suave cia sees 335.98 | 656.95 663.21 | 687.15 99 5 4 
a cdins Reasnbdebon 265.35 476.97 | 490.69} 500.15 88 5 2 
Springfield. <=. 2-2... 2.2... aie 621.31} 658.06} 671.43 |....... 8 2 
NS oo ssh wrt oninnctinwmun 354. 82 702. 31 711. 22 721. 5A | 103 | 3 L 








1 See first paragraph of note 1, page 57; lamb is not included. 
2Cost of year’s supply at prices charged in specified months. 
® Decrease. 

4 Increase of less than five-tenths of 1 per cent. 
5 Decrease of less than five-tenths of 1 per cent. 
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Retail Price Changes in Great Britain. 


HE following table gives for Great Britain the increase in the 
cost of food and general family expenditure by years, Janu- 
ary, 1915 to 1919, and by months, January, 1919, to January, 

1920, inclusive, over July, 1914. The food items included in this re- 
port are: Ribs and thin flank of beef, both British and chilled or 
frozen; legs and breast of mutton, British and chilled or frozen; 
bacon, fish, flour, bread, tea, sugar, milk; butter, fresh and salt; 
cheese, margarine, eggs, and potatoes. 

The table gives percentages of increase, and is not one of relative 
prices, as is the table given for the United States. When making 
comparisons this should be borne in mind, and to obtain the relative 
price it is necessary to add 100 to the percentage as given, i. e¢., 
January, 1919, the increase is 130, the relative price being 230. 

The figures represent two comparisons: First, the increase in price 
based on the same quantities as used in July, 1914; second, the in- 
crease in the cost of living, based on the change in the quality of the 
standard of living. In other words, the increase in column one of 
the table shows what the wage earner paid for the same quantities 
of food, while the figures in column two give the change that results 
from a substitution of one kind of food for another to meet wartime 
conditions. 

The same method is used in family expenditures, the third column 
showing percentage of increase of all articles and the last column 
giving approximate figures, based on the increase in cost of all articles 
and the estimated changes in consumption of food. 
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INCREASE IN FOOD AND ALL ITEMS IN GREAT BRITAIN, BASED ON JULY, 1914, 





{Compiled from the British Labour Gazette.] 





Per cent of increase as compared with July, 1914, 







Food, Allitems in family budget. 
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Year and month. 
| Expenditures, 
allowing for 
estimated 
changes in 
consumption. 


Expenditures, 
allowing for 
estimated 
changes in 
consumption. 





Retail prices, 
assuming 
same 
quantities. 


Retail prices, 
assuming 
same 
quantities. 
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! Approximate increase if standard of consumption is changed as follows: Eggs omitted, margarine 
substituted for butter: sugar and fish consumption cut one-half. 
2 Not including taxes. 
8 Based on change in standard of food consumption adopted by the Ministry of Food. 
4 The increase, excluding additional taxation, is 7 per cent less. ’ 
& The increase, excluding additional taxation, is 6 per cent less 








Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in the 
United States, 1913, to December, 1919. 


FURTHER large increase in wholesale prices in the United 

States is shown by the Bureau’s weighted index number for 
December, which stands at 238 as compared with 230 for 
November and 223 for October, the average for the year 1913 being 
regarded as 100. Food products furnished one of the most notable 
instances of price increase from November to December, the index 
number rising from 219 to 234, or nearly 7 per cent. The group of 
lumber and building materials showed an even greater increase, its 
index number advancing from 236 to 253, or more than 7 per cent. In 
the remaining groups farm products increased from 240 to 244, cloths 
and clothing from 325 to 335, and metals and metal products from 164 
to 169. Somewhat smaller increases were recorded for chemicals and 
drugs (176 to 179), and house-furnishing goods (299 to 303). The 
fuel and lighting group showed an increase of only 2 points, from 179 
to 181, while in the group of miscellaneous commodities no change in 


the general price level took place. 
[389] 
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The striking increase in the index number for the group of food 
products is due in large measure to the considerable increases that took 
place in December in the wholesale prices of eggs, wheat and rye 
flour, milk, potatoes, and particularly raw and granulated sugar. All 
of these commodities, owing to their importance, are quite heavily 
weighted in calculating the Bureau’s index number. At New York 
the price of 96° centrifugal sugar averaged 41 per cent higher in 
December than in the preceding month. Granulated sugar was 23 
per cent higher, eggs from 16 to 20 per cent higher, and potatoes 15 
per cent higher in December than in November. In the group of 
lumber and building materials a number of important articles 
averaged from 12 to 14 per cent higher in price. 

Among other important commodities showing increased prices are 
cotton, flaxseed, wheat, barley, oats, rye, hay, sheep, tobacco, butter, 
corn meal, hams, lamb and mutton, molasses, vinegar, cotton and 
woolen goods, silk, coke, crude and refined petroleum, pig iron, pig 
lead, silver, steel, pig tin, spelter, brick, lumber, plate glass, shingles, 
lead carbonate, linseed oil, ammonia, glycerine, quinine, wooden furni- 
ture, bran, and lubricating oil. 

Some articles, as corn, cattle, hides, hogs, peanuts, cheese, coffee, 
fruits, bacon, lard, tallow, sole leather, copper, and cottonseed mea! 
and oil were cheaper in December, while beef, beans, canned goods, 
fish, oleomargarine, sait, tea, wool, coal, matches, gasoline, iron ore, 
lime, cement, glass and earthen ware, jute, paper, rope, rubber, soap, 
and wood pulp showed practically no change in price. 

In the following table the complete series of index numbers for 
each group of commodities and for all commodities combined is shown 
for each month of the 7-year period, 1913 to 1919, inclusive: # 


1 This table is published quarterly, in the February, May, August, and November issues 
of the Monruty Lasor Review. A somewhat abridged table of index numbers is 
published in other issues. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIES AND BY 
MONTHS, 1913 TO 1919. 


[1913 100. } 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIES AND BY 
MONTHS, 1913 TO 1919. 


[1913=100.] 





5 Miscel- 
Year and month. ; lane- 
. ous. 








y 
August 
September 





November 
December 





234 
223 169 
216 168 
217 167 
228 167 
258 170 
282 171 

ae 301 175 165 
September 306 181 160 
October 313 181 161 
November.......... 325 179 164 
December 1 ! 335 | 181 169 






































1 Preliminary. 


In order that a comparison of wholesale price trends cver the 
entire period since 1890 may be obtained, the following table is pre- 
sented. These yearly index numbers are constructed in the same 
manner as the monthly figures shown in the preceding table and are 
directly comparable therewith: 
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Y 7 
INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES, 1990 te 1918, BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIES, 
[1913=100.] 
— so | ee 
| Pp Lum- 
yi C si B | Metals, ber _ | House i 
| Farm | Food, | ome] Roel | and | and | em) tur | Miscel-| All 
Year. | prod- | ete ? dath- li ht- metal build- ron | nish- lane- me 7 
| ucts. | - oo one | prod- | ing | gric. | ing ous, | co?’ 
g- s* | ucts. mate- - goods, —_ 
rials. 
2 irs ¢ é 114 72 é 
D ee er 73 89 | 91 68 | 102 | 70 92 72 99 | 82 
5 1892.......---------- 66 80 | 91 66 93 | 67 91 71 88 | 76 
7 =a re 67 | 87 88 66 | 85 | 68 90 | 68 | 91 | 77 
. Dbdvitedvahedadsxa 59 77 78 61 72 | 66 83 67 | 86 69 
} | 
78 67| 77 | 64 88 62] 82 70 
 - (2 0 Tier deaics saweu 75 69 | 80 | 63 91 58 | 80 66 
a ers 75 62 71} = 62 89 56 | 80 67 
) 79 | 61 | 71 | 65 93 61 79 69 
5 BE PR etinccsosenng gs; 7i| 108} 71 96 62| 82 74 
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eng ea 105 104} 100 | 93 | 97 | 99 101 
EG Foot skcinia ns 122} 126} 128| 119| 148{| 101] 159] 115] 120 124 
Pisa. tateheoeees 189 176; 181] 175] 208 124 198 144 155 176 
SR ARIES 220 189 | 239; 163] 181 | 151| 221 196 193 196 
Rs accantecaes £34 210 261} 173] ek | 192) 79 236 217 212 





Wholesale Prices in the United 
States. 


NCREASES in the wholesale price of many important commodi- 
ties in the United States during the last quarter of 1919 are 
shown by information collected in representative markets by 

the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Among the articles showing an in- 

crease are sheep, mutton, salt pork, butter, eggs, milk, wheat and 
wheat flour, corn and corn meal, oats, rye and rye flour, barley, rice, 
potatoes, sugar, cotton and cotton goods, wool and woolen goods, 
shoes, coke. iron and steel products, spelter, and crude petroleum. 
On the other hand. some articles, as cattle, salt beef, hogs, lard, 
hides, sole leather, bituminous coal, copper and copper wire, and pig 
tin decreased in price during the quarter, while bacon, hams, anthra- 
cite coal, tin plate, refined petroleum, and gasoline showed’ practi- 
cally no change in price. 






Changes in 
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Comparing prices in December with those in January, 1919, it is 
seen that butter, eggs, wheat and wheat flour, corn, oats, rye and rye 
flour, barley, rice, potatoes, sugar, cotton and cotton goods, wool, hides, 
leather, shoes, anthracite coal, coke, iron and steel products, pig lead, 
spelter, and erude and refined petroleum averaged higher in price. 
Cattle, beef, hogs, bacon, hams, sheep, mutton, milk, corn meal, elec- 
trolytic copper, copper wire, tin plate, and pig tin were lower in De- 
eember than in January. Gasoline and bituminous coal showed prac- 
tically no difference in price for these two months. 
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Improbability of Decrease in Prices and Cost of 
Living. 
By RoYAL MEEKER, COMMISSIONER OF LABOR STATISTICS. 


VERYBODY is anxiously watching the course of prices and 
even more anxiously inquiring when, if ever, prices are 
coming down. The wish is father to the thought, and it is 

easy for the housewife to accept any statement that prices are slated 
for a fall in the near future. 

Before attempting to answer the query as to when, if ever, prices 
are to fall, it would be well to consider the causes which have brought 
about the remarkable rise in prices since 1915. These causes may be 
summarized as follows: 

1. By far the most important cause of increased prices is the 
enormous additions to the circulating medium, money and its sub- 
stitutes, during the past four vears; 

2. Decrease in the actual physical quantities of goods produced and 
exchanged ; 

3. Manufacture for and purchase by the Governments of the world 
for war and other purposes; and 

4, Changes in the demands for and the supply of goods and 
services. 

Ii prices are to be lowered, the causes operating to boost prices 
must be attacked. The amount of money and checks in circulation 
must be appreciably reduced and the quantities of necessary goods 
must be increased in amount. The stocks of commodities manufac- 
tured on Government account must, so far as possible, be salvaged 
and thrown upon the market. The extraordinary demands for 
goods new and old must either be curtailed or production of these 
goods expanded to meet the needs. 

The financing of the war has made two dollars grow where but 
one dollar grew before. This, coupled with the fact that there has 
been an enormous destruction of economic goods and of the farms, 
mines, forests, and factories supplying these goods, explains the 
enormous and world-wide decrease in the purchasing power (value) 
of money, which causes increased prices. As long as the people have 
twice as many dollars with which to buy a smaller number of com- 
modities, prices are bound to remain high. It will take a long time 
to deflate the world’s inflated currencies or to inflate the world’s de- 
flated supply of goods. The profiteer is being blamed on all hands 
for the increase in prices. Undoubtedly, profiteering of a most 
reprehensible sort has existed and does exist today, but the profiteer 
is a result of ever-increasing prices rather than a cause thereof. His 
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influence in boosting prices is negligible. If all the profiteers in the 
world could be apprehended and thrown into jail or lined up and 
shot, it would have no appreciable influence upon prices. 

It has been suggested that the abnormally high prices are psycho- 
logical in origin and that prices will fall just as soon as the people 
can be made to think falling prices. Of course, psychology is in- 
volved in every price, but the larger quantities of currency and the 
smaller amounts of commodities are physical facts that no psychic 
legerdemain can overcome. 


Higher Prices Possible. 


SEE no prospect of any considerable fall in prices for several 
years to come. It will be impossible for the Governments of the 
world to pay off their debts very rapidly. On the contrary, there is 
every reason to apprehend that credits must be issued to foreign 
Governments, foreign manufacturers, and foreign business men, in 
order to rehabilitate the broken and shattered industries of Europe. 
This being the case, we may expect that larger volumes of checks and 
credit instruments will be thrown into circulation, thus boosting 
prices still higher. If it is impossible to reduce the volume of the 
world’s indebtedness suddenly, it is even more impossible to increase 
the quantity of the world’s goods suddenly. Of course, the world’s 
productive forces are being marshaled as rapidly as possibly in order 
to increase the production from farms, forests, mines, and factories, 
but this is necessarily a slow process, especially in these times of 
great business instability and ‘labor unrest. The 1919 farm crops 
have practically all been marketed. The only way that prices can 
be brought down before next year’s crops begin to find their way to 
market is through deflation of the currency. As pointed out above, 
still further inflations are inevitable if Europe is to rehabilitate her 
industries so that she can increase her supply of material goods and 
thus bring about lower prices by increasing goods and decreasing 
debts. 

Some business men are apprehensive that the United States will be 
flooded with European-made goods which will bring prices tumbling 
down. The price of foreign exchange at the present moment is such 
as to make it highly profitable for American business men to buy 
large quantities of goods in Europe, especially in Germany and Aus- 
tria, if European countries only had the goods to sell. Not until 
Europe has rehabilitated its industries may we expect to have our 
markets flooded with European goods. That puts off the tumble in 
prices several years. The normal seasonal drop in prices may be 
expected in 1920. This seasonal drop comes much earlier than is 
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generally supposed. In normal times the low-price level for all com- 















16 
d modities combined comes in March, April, or May. These seasonal 
price changes are relatively small and will have but little effect upon 
)- the housewives’ expenditures. No great and sudden fall in prices 
le seems possible for a long time. 
4 People generally are yearning so intently for lower prices that 
e they have not thought much about the results of falling prices. The 
prices we kicked about in 1913 have come to be regarded as ideal. 
Untold distress has been caused by the rapid price increases of the 
past four years. The sufferings already endured by the people 
through rising prices will be multiplied tenfold if prices drop within 
the next seven years to the 1913 level. <A period of falling prices is 
I always a time of business depression, failures, and unemployment. 
Production should be speeded up to the limit and debts should be 
. paid not with more debts but with economic goods and services. 
, These processes should be set in motion without delay. It will re- 





quire several years to readjust industry and trade on a firm basis 
again. In the meantime, the United States Government should, in 
my judgment, join with the other leading Governments of the world 
in the creation of an international commission to study ways and 
means of setting up a true and relatively constant standard of value 
to displace the present monetary units which are merely units of 
weight and consequently variable in value or purchasing power. 
The most important constructive work that can be done in any field 
is the establishment of a stable standard of value, so that all the 
people, rich and poor, employer and employee, bondholder and stock- 
holder, may be spared for all time the agonies of changing price 
levels. 
















Retail Prices in Belgium.’ 


N THE October number of the Revue du Travail comparative 
retail prices of household necessities in Belgium are published. 
The prices given are for Brussels and Antwerp, the capital and 

the commercial metropolis. respectively, and 10 communes of the 

central district, an industrial section. These 10 communes on De- 
cember 31, 1913, had a population of 92,471. According to the indus- 
trial census of December 10, 1910, 25,711 or 27.8 per cent of the total 
population of the district were engaged in industrial occupations. 

Data were furnished by the more important cooperative associa- 
tions in the district and by various commercial firms established 
prior to 1914. Prices are given for 46 articles. 













1 Revue du Travail, Royaume de Belgique. Prussels, Oct. 15, 1919. 
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The following table gives index numbers for the 46 articles, by 
three general classes and by months, January to September, 1919, 
based on prices of April, 1914: 


INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF 46 ARTICLES, IN BELGIUM, JANUARY TO 
SEPTEMBER, 1919. 


{Prices April, 1914=100.] 


























1919 
Apr., | 

Geenp. 1914. | | | | | | | l 
| Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May. | June. | July.| Aug. | Sept. 

Lk A ad | 

in | ees mir. “a | ; | | : ti 
23 articles of prime necessity !........... 100 | 673 556 | 469 | 422) 388, 384] 368) 372 367 
10 more or less important articles 2....... Re | ee ey laaeen 405 | 401 | 405 | 382) 383 383 
13 articles of clothing, heat, andlight *....| 100 | 657 | 634) 539 419 403 | 378) 358 | 352) 355 
Total (46 articles)...............-. | 100) 670 584/ 493 418 304| 386| 368 369| 367 





1 Bread, potatoes, coffee, chicory, rice, sugar, beans, olive oil, vinegar, milk, cheese, salt, margarine, lard, 
grain, meat, bacon, sausage, fish, vegetables, beer, soap, and rent. 
2 Cocoa, chocolate, tea, tapioca, macaroni, sardines, wine (ordinary quality), brushes, dusters, and 


tobacco. 
5 Men’s clothing, hats, caps, shirts, collars, socks, men’s shoes, resoling of shoes, charcoal, firewood, gas, 


candles, and matches. 
In the following table are presented the retail prices of 24 selected 
articles on specified dates: 


RETAIL PRICES IN FRANCS! OF 24 SELECTED ARTICLES IN BELGIUM, APRIL, 1914, AND 
JANUARY TO SEPTEMBER, 1919. 















































1919 
Article. Unit. A? | | —— : 
Jan. | Feb. | Mar. Apr. | May.|June.| July ee Ghee 
— —_ — ——— —— 
Frs. | Fre. | Frs. | Frs. | Fre. Frs.| Frs.| Frs. | Frs. | Frs. 
Bread, home-made... .... ....-| Kilo...| 0.275} 0.80) 9.80) 0.80) 0.80; 0.80) 0.85) 0.85 | 0.85) 0.85 
ae ap saw ceecee 00..., +» Oi Le © . .B .B .< 2B -25, .18 
ere .--do...| 2.50 | 9.00) 9.00) 8.00) 7.00) 6.00) 6.00) 5.50 | 5.50) 5.50 
an Gee ads sinpas cabgendude so O...§ SE @ 25| 3.25} 2.00) 2.00) 2.00) 2.00) 2.00; 2.10) 2.10 
onadeve tccceswaews .-.d0...| .65] 2.00) 2.00) 2.00) 2.00); 2.00) 1.95) 1.95 1.95} 1.95 
SIN Es ode ctenccnuseneeees Liter..| 2.75 7.00) 7.00) 7.00) 6.50) 7.00] 6.50) 6.50 A a 6. 50 
Milk, skimmed................ ee a 20 65) .65) .65) .60) .60] .50) .50 -60)  . 65 
| eee Kilo...| .10| .50) .50) .50| .50| .30) .30) .30| .30) .30 
Margarine, ‘‘Axa’’........ $oc0 th COR ee bss. ae Ban Mes 4.80 4.30) 4.80) 4.80 | 4.80) 5.00 
Beef, roast, without bone......!...do...) 3.00 | 13.00 12. 00) 12. 00) 12.00 12.00) 11.00} 10.00 | 10.00) 10.00 
Beef, boiling, plate, side. ...... |...do...| 1.70 | 8.00} 8.00) 8.00] 7.00 7.00] 6.00) 6.00] 6.00) 5.00 
PE Salts vane lddgas 44a '...do...| 2.40 | 12.00) 12.00) 12.00) 12.00 12.00) 12.00) 12.00 | 12.00) 13.00 
Ps dth licens donbhéh 4 cles dels a do...} 2.00 | 11.00) 11.00) 11.00) 11.00 11.00} 11.00) 11.00 | 11.00) 11.00 
IS Se eee |---do...) 2.00 | 6.00) 6.00 6.00) 6.00 5.00) 5.00) 5.00) 6.00) 6.00 
I  g5 ks ZR Sie. ached he | Each..| .10/ 1.25) 1.00; .75| .50 55}. 60 .60| .68 .70 
“SRG Ea | Kilo...| .35 | 6.00; 6.00) 2.90 250 250 3.00) 260) 260 2.40 
Chocolate..............-----00% | 400 gr.j 1.20 |......)......].....- 2.80. 2.80) 2.80) 2.80 | 2.80) 2.80 
tin ows sistdn aby ou Siete See ees eee | 3.60) 3.60 3.60 .< 3.60 | 3.60) 3.60 
Macaroni....................-- ee Be pgp nen 2.20; 220 220) 2.20] 220! 220] 220 
aene- men’s, custom-made| Each..|45.00 |275. 00275. 00 275. 00/160. 00 160. 00/160. 00/160. 00 (160. 00/160. 00 
ts. 
ONE SRE See ee eee eee do...| 5.00 | 25.00} 25.00) 25.00) 25.00 25.00) 25.00) 25.00 | 25.00) 25. 00 
Shirts, ordinary quality....... |. ..do...| 4.25 | 22.50) 21.00} 18.00 14.50 14.50) 14.50} 14.50 | 14. 50) 14. 50 
Socks, men’s, wool....-........ | Pair...| 1.75 | 18.00) 18.00) 18.00} 14.95 14.95] 11. 75] 11. 75 | 11. 75] 11. 75 
Rs eae ere ee ee do...|18. 00 225. 00 225. 00 225. 00 85.00 85.00} 85.00} 85. 00 85. 00} 85. 00 





\ 





1 The normal par value of the franc is 19.3 cent 
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There has been but little variation in prices since May. Roast 
beef declined from 12 francs per kilo in May to 11 frances in June, 
and to 10 frances in July. Soap was higher in June by five-tenths of 
a franc than in May, but lower in September than at any time in 
1919. Prices of clothing and hosiery have remained practically sta- 
tionary since April. 

Bread and pork are the only articles for which prices in September 
were higher than in January. Since January, 1919, coffee has de- 
clined 38.9 per cent; rice, 35.4 per cent; table salt, 40 per cent; roast- 
ing beef, 23.1 per cent; boiling beef, 37.5 per cent; eggs, 44 per cent; 
men’s suits, 41.8 per cent; and men’s shoes, 62.2 per cent. 

Rent has remained stationary through the entire period. 





Prices of Food and Fuel in Norway in 1914, 
1917, 1918, and 1919. 


HE United States consul general at Christiania reports' that 
an official estimate places the increase in the cost of necessaries 
of life at 175 per cent in the period from July, 1914, to June, 

1919, and that prices in July, 1919, increased about 2 per cent over the 
June prices. This estimate includes rent, taxes, clothing, fuel, and 
the staple foodstuffs. It is stated that the cost of foodstuffs alone has 
not increased materially since May, 1919. In this connection the 
consul general transmits the following table of average market quo- 
tations for 21 principal cities in Norway, issued by the Bureau of 
Statistics (official) at Christiania: 





' United States Department of Commerce. Commerce Reports, Dec. 26, 1919, p. 1742. 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD AND FUELIN 21 CITIES IN NORWAY IN SPECIFIED 
MONTHS IN 1914 AND 1917 TO 1919. 





‘1 “a —_ Tuly, July, | May, | June, 
Commodity. Unit. 1914. : ; 1919. | 1919. 








Beef: 
Fresh roast i ’ .é . 59 $1. 58 
Meat for soup ‘ : ; .38 La 

Mutton: 
Fresh, hind quarter , é . 57 .40 | 
Fresh, fore quarter 4 ; " . 32 
Salted ; 2s 31 

Veal: 


Fattened, roast aa : ; 31 
Fore quarter P ib ye " . 42 
 ch:sntan tet iekeus sasuees cee . 28 ‘ A . 24 
Pork: 
Fresh F ; ‘ . 4 .45 
Salted, Norwegian ; a : t 51 
Salted, American ; ‘ : . 99 
Codfish: 
. 205 


- 194 


. 139 
- 052 


. 94 
- 90 


. 85 
. 81 








S 288 28Re 


_ 
_ 
“I@®D 








385} .383] . 418 | 
139] .202] .324] . 308 | 


. 256 49 . 624 . 509 . 485 | 

- 227 - 46 - 56 - 501 - 501 ‘ 
=F -728} 6.18 5.31 3. 13 3.17 3. 
Hectoliter+..| .463 | 2.88 2. 97 1. 61 1. 66 1 
Metriccords.| 4.63 | 10.66 | 13.87 | 13.58 | 13.46 13 




















1 1 kilo= 2.205 pounds. 31 liter (dry)=0.1135 k. § 1 metric cord=128 cubic feet. 
2 1 liter= 1.057 quarts. | poe ht Lam 2.838 bushels, 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR. 


Hours and Earning’s in the Hosiery and Under- 


wear and Silk Industries. 


TABLE 1.-NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS AND 
HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR AND SILK INDUSTRIES, BY STATES. 





HE industrial survey made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
early in 1919* included an investigation of hours and earnings 
in the hosiery and underwear and silk industries. 

mary presentation of the results of this investigation is given in 
this article, particularly in Table 4. 

The data for the silk industry, except so far as it relates to silk 
throwing or to the dyeing of silk goods, was obtained only from es- 
tablishments engaged in the manufacture of broad silks or ribbon 
silks. The States included in the survey of the two industries cov- 
ered by this article, the number of establishments, and the number 
employees listed in each State are shown in the following table: 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES IN THE 
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Hosiery and underwear. 





As reported by 
Census 


Bureau. 
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Bureau of Labor 
Statistics survey. 


As reported by 
Census Bureau. 
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Statistics survey. 
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1,448 





137, 637 





51 











subsequent issues, except November. 
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1A brief summary of this survey appeared in the MonTHLY Labor REVIEW for Septem- 
ber, 1919 (pp. 176-189), and articles dealing with specific industries have appeared in 
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It was not possible to arrange the survey in such a way as to obtain 
the records of all establishments in an industry for the same pay-roll 
period. Industry was in a very unsettled state during the progress 
of the survey. Conditions changed so rapidly that the exact date 
of the material presented is a matter of more importance than it 
would be in a normal year. The pay-roll periods included in each 
industry were distributed by months as shown in the following table: 


TABLE 2.—NUMBER OF PAY-ROLL PERIODS IN SPECIFIED MONTHS. 





Total Number of pay-roll periods in— 





Industry. pay- | 1918 





| | | 
Oct. | Nov.| Dec. | Jan. 

















It will be seen that in the hosiery and underwear industry 43 of 
the 51 schedules covered pay-roll periods in the first 4 months of 
1919; in the silk industry 28 of the 33 schedules fell in December, 
1918, and January, 1919. The material is presented as of the year 
1919. So far as could be ascertained no change in rates of pay oc- 
curred in either industry during the progress of the survey. 

The information concerning hours and earnings on which the 
tables are based was obtained directly from the pay rolls or other 
records of the companies by agents of the Bureau. Other informa- 
tion was obtained from responsible officials in personal interviews. 
Wherever the records of the company failed to indicate the time 
actually worked by pieceworkers during the selected pay-roll period, 
arrangements were made to have such a record kept for a future 
period. In all cases the figures copied by the agents represented the 
hours actually worked and earnings actually received. 


Method of Making Computations. 


A® THE material comes in to the office the figures for hours and 

those for earnings are both in incommensurable form on account 
of inequalities in the length of pay-roll periods and in the time 
worked by different individual employees. Before they can be pre- 
sented in tabular form it is necessary to reduce both hours and earn- 
ings to a common denominator. The comparable figures selected for 
use in the following tables are hours worked per day and per week, 
and earnings per hour and per week. These figures are obtained in 
the following manner: | 
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The hours per day of each employee are obtained by dividing the 
number of hours worked by him during the pay-roll period by the 
number of week days, holidays omitted, in the pay-roll period. Thus 
in the case of pay rolls for a single week containing no holidays, the 
hours worked by each employee during the pav-roll period are di- 
vided by six, whether the employee worked on each of the six days 
or not. Similarly the hours actually worked by an employee in any 
establishment during a pay-roll period containing 13 workdays 
were divided by 13, regardless of the number of days on which the 
employee worked. The resulting figure represents the number of 
hours per day that the employee would have worked if his time had 
been distributed uniformly among the week days of the pay-roll 
period. 

All one-week pay rolls included in the survey of these industries 
were six-day pay rolls. The half monthly periods, however, showed 
considerable differences in length. The following table shows for 
each industry the number of schedules covering each specified num- 
ber of workdays: 


TABLE 3.—SCHEDULE DISTRIBUTION BY NUMBER OF WORK DAYS IN PAY-ROLL 
PERIOD. 





Number of schedules in pay-rol! period 
covering 


Two weeks, one- 


——— half month, or Total 
One week 
or 6 work number 
| days of sched- 
7** | 12 work- 13 work- ules. 


days. days. 








14 


Ns I a ein eae Doren mind ie a ai 38 42 4 R4 


It will be seen from this table that in the hosiery and underwear 
industry there is a great preponderance of one-week pay-roll periods, 
with two-week pay-roll periods in second place, whereas in the silk 
industry the situation is reversed, with 82 per cent in the 12-day 
column. 

By using the average number of hours per week day as a factor 
it is possible to obtain a figure for the average number of hours worked 
per week by multiplying that factor in every case by 6. With one- 
week pay rolls the result represents approximately the original figure 
for hours per week actually worked. Such variations as are found 
are due to the fact that the average hours per day as given in the table 
are the averages of the hours of individual employees, with no weight 
to represent the proportion of the pay-roll period worked by different 
individuals. 

[407] 
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In the case of longer pay rolls, however, the resulting figure is 
hypothetical. It represents the number of hours per week that the 
employees would have worked in a six-day week if their working 
hours had been distributed uniformly over the week days of the entire 
pay-roll period. 

This figure of hours worked per week is no more useful for com- 
parisons of hours in different occupations or industries than is the 
figure of hours per day. It has the advantage, however, of enabling 
comparisons to be drawn between the hours actually worked on the 
average by people in each occupation and the full-time hours of the 
same occupation. 

By full-time hours per week is meant the number of hours that is 
thought of in the occupation as constituting a normal week’s work— 
the number of hours the employee regularly expects to work and the 
employer expects him to work. This figure was obtained from the 
officials of the various establishments by agents of the Bureau. The 
difference between average actual hours per week and average full- 
time hours per week is an indication of the degree of irregularity of 
employment among the employees to whom the figures apply. 

Combining hours per day or hours per week computed from the 
records of one-week pay rolls with those computed from longer pay 
rolls diminishes slightly the comparability of the resulting averages. 
The nature and extent of this influence have been pointed out at some 
length in a previous article on the results of the industrial survey. 
The effect of this influence is not sufficiently great, however, to pre- 
vent the use of the figures for average hours per day or per week as 
the basis of general comparisons between different industries, occupa- 
tions, or localities. 

For comparative purposes the earnings of each employee are re- 
duced to the form of average earnings per hour by dividing his 
total earnings for the pay-roll period by the total number of hours 
worked by him during the period. The resulting figure indicates 
how much he would have earned each hour he worked if his earnings 
had been distributed uniformly over all the hours actually worked 
by him during the period. 

By multiplying the average hourly earnings of a group by the 
previously computed average hours per week worked by the same 
group, a figure is obtained which represents very closely the average 
actual weekly earnings of the group. In the case of one-week pay 
rolis this process brings us back practically to the average actual 
earnings for the week as computed. 

In one respect the figure for actual weekly earnings computed in 
the manner just described falls short of mathematical exactness. It 





1See MonTuiy Lasor Review for January, 1920, pp. 121 and 122. 
[408] 
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is assumed in computing weekly earnings in this manner that em- 
ployees work the same number of hours on Saturday as on other 
week days. If in fact the hours on Saturday are fewer than the 
hours on other week days, the earnings thus computed will be exact 
only for those employees for whom Saturdays constitute exactly 
one-sixth of the total number of days worked by them. Careful 
experiment has shown, however, that the variations so nearly offset 
one another that the net result is a departure of a few cents at the 
most from theoretics] accuracy. 

In the detailed table which follows it has been necessary to omit 
a number of occupations owing to space limitations. In the hosiery 
and underwear industry 8 occupations have been included out of a 
total of 14 for whom data were obtained in the survey. In addition 
a number of occupations have been combined for present purposes 
which have been given separately in previous reports on the same 
industries. The selected occupations include 14,660 employees out of 
a total of 16,093 for whom information was obtained. In the silk 
industry the table covers seven occupations out of a total of 12, and 
7,719 employees out of a total of 9,363. 
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114 MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 


The last previous investigation made by the Bureau into labor 
conditions in the hosiery and underwear and the silk industries were 
carried out in the year 1914.. The following table gives relative hours 
and earnings for selected occupations in the two industries for which 
the Bureau had the necessary data. The figures for 1913 are in all 
cases used as the base. The comparison is necessarily confined to 
those occupations for which the requisite information in comparable 
form is at hand. 


Method of Computing Industry Relative. 


HE table also gives a relative (or index number) for each industry 
as a whole. It seems desirable to point out certain features of 
the method by which these relatives were computed. In the first place 
the averages of hours and earnings on which the 1919 relative is based 
cover only selected occupations. In earlier years the relatives have 
been based on all wage-earning employees found in the establishments 
visited. The employees who did not fall within any of the selected 
occupations were grouped in the tables under the caption “ Other em- 
ployees.” This was done not because of any value that was supposed 
to attach to figures for this heterogeneous group, but because it was 
feared that the omission of these employees might seriously affect the 
averages for the industry as a whole. Careful experiments carried 
out by the Bureau indicate that, if the selected occupations inclade 
low-paid groups, such as laborers, in proportion to their numbers in 
the industry, the omission of “ other employees ” has little effect upen 
industry averages. 

In the second ‘place it should be stated that the industry averages 
given in the table are based on all of the occupations listed in the 
several industries and not on those to which limitations of space 
made it necessary to confine the detailed tables already presented. 
The total number of selected occupations used in computing the in- 
dustry relative was 14 in the hosiery and underwear industry and 
11 in the silk industry. 

Furthermore, no attempt has been made to base the relatives on 
data from identical establishments. With the changes that the lapse 
of time since the last investigation has brought about in the different 
establishments, the plan of confining the comparison to data from 
identical establishments would have two disadvantages. It would 
in some cases seriously limit the numbers on which the comparative 
figures are based; in other cases it might give undue weight to 
changes in hours and earnings taking place in one or another of the 
limited number of establishments covered when those changes did 
not reflect conditions in the industry as a whole. The present rela- 
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tives are based on the entire body of information available for each 
year for which a relative is shown. 

Finally the effect of bonuses and of extra pay for overtime in 
increasing hourly earnings has been carefully noted and every effor 
has been put forth to make the full-time weekly earnings represent 
exactly what the employees would earn by working the full-time 
hours of the occupation and no more. For that purpose not only 
has the extra pay for overtime been eliminated but also every bonus 
which it required overtime work to secure. On the other hand attend- 
ance bonuses and others which could be earned in regular time have 
been included in the hourly rates from which full-time earnings were 
computed. 

TaBLE 5.-RELATIVE FULL-TIME HOURS PER WEEK, EARNINGS PER HOUR, AND 


FULI-TIME WEEKLY EARNINGS, 1913, 1914, AND 1919, IN THE HOSIERY AND UNDER- 
WEAR AND SILK INDUSTRIES, BY OCCUPATION, SEX, AND YEAR. 


(1913=100.] 
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WastE 5.—RELATIVE FULL-TIME HOURS PER WEEK, EARNINGS PER HOUR, AND 
FULL-TIME WEEKLY EARNINGS, 


WEAR AND SILK INDUSTRIES, 





1913, 1914, AND 1919, IN THE HOSIERY AND UNDER- 
BY OCCUPATION, SEX, AND YEAR—Concluded. 
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The industrial survey covered eight industries 


for 


which 





the 


Bureau had material on hand for the calculation of industry relatives. 
That the increases in earnings in the industries included in this 


report may be compared with increases in the other six industries, 
the relatives of each industry are given in the following table: 


TABLE 6.—RELATIVE EARNINGS PER HOUR IN EIGHT INDUSTRIES, 1913 TO 1919. 
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An examination of the table shows that the two industries under 
consideration received increases in earnings somewhat in excess of the 
average of the eight industries for which the Bureau has figures. 
The silk industry is third from the top of the list, and the hosiery and 
underwear industry fourth. The index numbers 184 for hosiery and 
underwear and 191 for silk are both in excess of the Bureau’s index 
number of 175 for the cost of living in the spring of 1919 on the 1913 


basis. 
_—_— oo oe 


Changes in Union Wage Scales, 1907 to 1919. 


UMMARIZED figures concerning the changes in recent years in 
union wage scales, drawn from a report prepared by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, are here presented. ‘The statements are given 

in the form of index numbers (percentages) in which the figures for 
each other year are compared with the figures for 1913; in other words, 
1913 is made the base. or 100 per cent. The wage figures are as of Ma) 
each year. 

INDEX NUMBERS OF UNION WAGE RATES, AND HOURS OF LABOR, 1907 TO 1919. 


{1913 100. ] 


Index numbers o! 


- Rates of 

Year. | Rates of Full-time! wages 

| wages | hours per} per full- 

per hour.| week. time 

week, 

| 1007........ 90 103 2 

1908... Sk PS ae, re cee 0 192 | 93 

ENE G a ee ae ee pee 92 102 | Y3 
if ‘Sena ~ 94 101 | 95 | 
ye teem alike Bec cio cs 96 i101 | 96 | 
PA iO ‘eeene ss er OX 100 | 9S | 
= Pee ey ree 100 100 | 100 | 
Fe era dehiag Als 102 100 | 102 | 

oid aes sh a aD 103 99 | 102 
SRE aaa es 107 | 90 | 106 | 
tae Se Leah senaee fil ast 114 | 98 | 112 | 

ono REE pote. Pe Ae 133 97 | 130 

ees needs 155 95 | 148 





For all trades covered in the report, taken collectively, the average 
union rate of wages per hour in May, 1919, was 155 per cent of the 
average in May, 1913, that is, the average rate in 1919 was 55 per cent 
higher than in 1913. In 1907 the average hourly rate was but 90 per 
cent of what it was in 1913; thus the average hourly rate had in- 
creased between 1907 and 1919 in the ratio of 90 to 155, an increase 
of 65 points in the index, which number is 72 per cent of 90, making 
an increase of 72 per cent in the rate of wages per hour between 
1907 and 1919. 

The index numbers for full-time hours per week decreased grad- 
ually from 103 in 1907 to 95 in 1919. It should be borne in mind that 
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these figures are percentages based on the year 1913, not actual 
hours. Index numbers for rates of wages per week increased from 
92 in 1907 to 148 in 1919, or 61 per cent. 

These index numbers are based on the union minimum rates as 
provided in agreements with employers. In some unions quite a per- 
centage of members are actually paid, by individual arrangement, 
more than the union agreements specify. The average wage received 
by union men, therefore, to a greater or less extent, exceeds the pre- 
vailing union rate. The business agents and secretaries furnishing 
the information as to wage rates to the Bureau agents frequently had 
only indefinite knowledge concerning the exact amount above the 
scale received by some memnbars of the union. 





A Rest Day in Continuous Operation Industry. 


By FRED C. CROXTON, OHIO INSTITUTE FOR PUBLIC EFFICIENCY. 


ARIOUS plans have been suggested whereby 24 consecutive 
hours of rest one day in seven, combined with the 8-hour 
day, may be effected in industries requiring continuous 

| Operation. 

It is essential that any plan adopted should: 

1. Be easily understood in order to prevent confusion on the part 
.of foremen and workmen. 

2. Provide as far as possible for regularity of change or rotation 
of shifts. 





EDITOR’s NOore.,—Certain industries require continuous operation. The simplest plan 
for manning such an industry has been to employ two crews, each working 12 hours a 
day and 7 days a week, with 24 hours of continuous service when day and night crews 
change place. This satisfies the need of the industry but is a heavy burden on the man. 
The tendency is toward an 8-hour day and a 6-day week. There are technical difficulties, 
however, in applying a 6-day personnel to a 7-day industry. 

In the November, 1919, MonrHity Lasor REVIEW, page 199, there was presented a 
working schedule for a continuous operation industry. The following table presents a 

' brief comparison of the provisions of the plan with those of the three plans described 
by Mr. Croxton in this article: 
Comparison of plans. 








| Plan pub- Plans here submitte:. 
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3. Eliminate unnecessarily long rest periods which might tend to 
demoralize the working force and to reduce earnings, and also to 
increase the number of men required. 

In the Monruty Lapor Review for November, 1919, one plan wag 
suggested and it may be helpful to suggest three additional plans to 
meet varying needs and conditions. The plans here submitteil cover 
six working positions, but the principles involved may be applied to 
any number of working positions excepting that the relief men in 
squads not multipies of six must be assigned to work relief for mora 
than one squad in order to secure full time. 


Plan No. 1. 


Pus plan is probably the simplest which can be adopted. It does 

not provide for a full calendar day’s rest each week, but for full 
24-hours rest after six consecutive turns. The information is pre- 
sented both in schedule and chart form merely for the sake of clear- 
ness. The plan covers 19 persons working in three 8-hour turns in 
six positions. 

Each of the numbers 1 to 18 represents an individual worker. 
The letter “A” also represents an individual worker who may be 
termed a relief man, although, as a matter of fact, he has opportunity 
to work with exactly the same regularity as the emplovees indicated 
by numbers. He is a relief worker merely in the sense of working 
in the positions of persons numbered 1, 2, 3, etc., when these persons 
are off duty. 

In the first presentation the turns are indicated in the first column 
and in the column for each day has been entered the individual 
number of each person on duty. The first turn may begin at any 
hour that is most expedient. In the second presentation, which is 
in chart form, the several employees are indicated by numbers in the 
first column, and under each day the space has been crossed for the 
turn worked and left blank for the period of rest. 

The plan provides for each man, except the relief man, remaining 
continuously in the same position. Thus, it will be noted that on 
Monday of the first week position No. 1 is filled by emplovee No. 1 
in the first turn; by employee No. 7 in the second turn: and by 
employee No. 13 in the third turn. As a matter of fact, in many lines 
of work all members of the squad would be engaged in the same work 
without any distinction as to positions. 
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SCHEDULE FOR SHOUR TURNS WITH 24 HOURS OFF AFTER 6 DAYS, IN CON. 
TINUOUS OPERATION INDUSTRIES, 
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Each man, including the relief worker, works 8 consecutive hours 
and is off 16 consecutive hours in each 24-hour day. After 6 con- 
secutive turns of work each man, including the relief worker, has 24 
hours off. Each man, including the relief worker, after he gets a 
24-hour instead of a 16-hour rest period, starts work on the shift 
beginning eight hours later than the one on which he worked im- 
mediately preceding the rest period. Thus, employee No. 1 who 
works the first turn on the first Monday gets 24 hours of rest immedi- 
ately thereafter, and then takes the second turn on Tuesday. 

A complete-rotation in turns is made in 19 days; the 20th day 
(Saturday of the third week) has been included in both schedule 
and chart merely to show that it exactly-duplicates the first Monday. 
Seven periods of 19 calendar days (133 calendar days) elapse before 
the employees get back to the same schedule of turn and day per 
week; for example, until employee No. 1 again gets his 24-hour rest 
period following the first turn on Monday. 

Working full time on the basis of 8 hours per day snd 7 days per 
week, each warker could work 2,920 hours per year. Under the plan 
here submitted for an 8-hour day with 24 hours off after six turns, 
each full-time worker could work 2,766 hours per year. On a work- 
ing schedule of 6 days per week and 8 hours per day, he could work 
2,503 hours per year. 

In large plants it may be more satisfactory to use a squad of relief 
men for several groups of workers instead of a single relief man for 
each group of six. In other words, instead of having “A” substitute 
for employees 1 to 18 in one squad it may be more desirable to have 
him substitute for employees 1, 7, and 13 in six different squads. 
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Such a plan has some advantages. The schedule which follows sug- 
gests the method. 






SCHEDULE FOR 8-HOUR TURNS WITH 24 HOURS OFF AFTER 6 DAYS, IN CONTINU OUE- j a 
OPERATION INDUSTRIES, ILLUSTRATING USE OF RELIEF SQUADS WITH NO SHIFT : 
IN POSITION FOR RELIEF WORKERS. 
























| First week. Second week. Third week. 
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Plan No. 2. 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics has referred to the writer a letter 

just received from a very large corporation, stating that they 
have “ entered into a definite agreement giving to its * * * shift b 
employees a 48-hour week without reduction of earnings,” and asking 
for “any information as to a practical shift schedule, providing 
rotation in turis and rotation of the day of rest with an average of 
48 hours per weck.” 

In an effort to meet the needs of this corporation the schedule pre- 
sented on page 124 has been drafted. 

Each of the numbers 1 to 18 represents an individual worker. The 
letters A, B, and C represent what may be termed “regular reliet 
workers,” and the letters D, E, and F what may be termed ~ extra 
relief workers.” In a period of 13 weeks a complete rotation of the 
day of rest is made for each regular worker and each “ regular relief 
worker,” and the average number of hours per week is 48 for the 
regular workers. The three regular relief workers have had only 72 
days each in the 13 weeks and the three extra relief workers have had 6 
days each. In large establishments, however, the three extra relief 
workers can be eliminated and the three regular relief workers can be 
given full 78 days in 13 weeks by starting the squads of 6 (18 for 
three turns) at different times, so that one of the two consecutive rest 
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days for the regular relief workers on one squad can fall at the time 
when extra relief workers are needed on another squad. 

The time off duty at the rest period is 40 hours, excepting when 
the turn is shifted as follows: 

During the sixth and seventh weeks— 
Nos. 1 to 6 in shifting from the first to the third turn get a rest period 
of 56 hours. 
Nos. 7 to 12 in shifting from the second to the first turn get a rest 
period of 32 hours. 
Nos. 13 to 18 in shifting from the third to the second turn get a rest 
period of 32 hours. 
During the thirteenth week— 
Nos. 1 to 6 in shifting from third to first get 24 hours. 
Nos. 7 to 12 in shifting from first to second get 48 hours. 
Nos. 13 to 18 in shifting from second to third get 48 hours. 

In order to give each regular man a chance to work on each of the 
three turns the schedule must be continued to cover 26 weeks. The 
principle involved, however, is exactly the same as for the 13-week 
period, except that at the next turn rotation (the third in the 26-week 
period) Nos. 1 to 6 are shifted from turn No. I to turn No. IT with a 
24-hour rest period and shifted back in the twenty-sixth week with 
a 56-hour rest period. In the same way Nos. 7 to 12 are shifted from 
turn No. IT to turn No. III with a 24-hour rest period and back again 


with a 56-hour rest period, and Nos, 13 to 18 are shifted from turn 
No. III to turn No. I with a 24-hour rest period and back again with 
a 56-hour rest period.’ The schedule follows: 





1 EpIToR’s NoTE.—While this change provides work on each turn it does not give the 
same number of days on each turn. By continuing the period to 39 weeks and shifting 
turns in the thirteenth, twenty-sixth, and thirty-ninth weeks, the s' me number of days 
on each turn may be obtained for the regular men, 
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SCHEDULE PROVIDING ROTATION IN TURNS AND ROTATION OF THE DAY OF REST, WITH AN AVERAGE OF FORTY-EIGHT HOURS PER WEEK 
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From the schedule it will be noted that during the early weeks of 
the 13-week period the day of rest comes after five consecutive turns 
and during the later weeks after seven consecutive turns. In one 
calendar week there are two days of rest and in one calendar week 
no day of rest for each of the regular workers excepting the three 
filling position No. 6 (employees Nos. 6, 12, and 18). 

The day of rest for each of the regular workers and for each of 
the three regular relief workers makes a complete rotation as shown 
in the following table: 


DAY OF WEEK UPON WHICH DAY OF REST FALLS. 





Designation of worker. 
































| 
Week of | $$ —————“— . - 
period. | Numbers 1, | Numbers 2, | Numbers 3, ; Numbers 4, | Numbers 5, | Numbers 6, | Numbers 

{ 7, and 13. 8, and 14. 9,and 15. | 10,and 16. | 11,and 17. | 12, and 18. A, B,andC. 

1 

OMe: RS Ses ‘ 
eee | Tuesday Wednesday! Thursday | Friday Saturday Sunday freer 

i S a) 
Second.:.. Keueaes \Tuesday Wednesday, Thursday | Friday Saturday Saturday 
Third. ....| Saturday emer } Tuesday | Wednesday! Thursday | Friday Friday 

} | 
ee 
Fourth....| Friday Saturday KSundee \Tuesday Wednesday} Thursday Thursday 
FIM ..ce9s- Thursday Friday Saturday Sunday \r uesday Wednesday} Wednesday 
Sixth...... Wednesday| Thursday | Friday Saturday {Monday Atuesday | Tuesday 
‘\Sunday J . 
aS pas Dee ‘, = aad 7 | —_ Tuesday 
Seventh. 4 Thursday Friday Saturday Sunday None Monday { Weinesday 
3 : . : Wednesday 
Fighth... 7 Friday Saturday | Sunday None Monday | Tuesday (iarsday 
Ninth...-.. | Saturday | Sunday None Monday Tuesday | Wednesday|{Triday > 
| ee e 

Tenth.. vee] Sunday None Monday Tuesday Wednesday| Thursday tw A 

- . we eliegiiiaes 
Eleventh. .! None Monday Tuesday Wednesday! Thursday | Friday — 
Twelfth...) Monday Tuesday Wednesday| Thursday Friday | Saturday ‘Sunday 
Tairteenth | Tuesday Wednesday; Thursday Friday ! Saturday | Sunday | Monday 





For the regular workers the day of rest during the 13-week period 
falls twice on each day of the week except for Wednesday in the first 
column, Thursday in the second, Friday in the third, Saturday in 
the fourth, Sunday in the fifth, and Monday in the sixth. 

If it is satisfactory to make a partial instead of a complete rota- 
tion of the day of rest the period required for rotation of the turns 
and the partial rotation of the day of rest can be cut down accord- 
ingly, but these two principles must be kept in mind: 

1, That during a certain portion of the period the days worked 
between rest periods will be five in order to secure the day of rest 
one day earlier each succeeding week and that during the remaining 
portion of the period the days worked between rest periods will be 
os in order to secure the day of rest one day later each succeeding 
week. 

2, That in rotation of the turn the total hours of rest for the two 
rotations during the period must be 80 hours, or twice the rest period 
of 40 hours without rotation of turn. 
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If desired in large plants, a squad of relief men for several groups 
of workers may be used under this plan, following the genera! lines 
indicated in the paragraph preceding the second schedule under 


plan No, 1. 
Pian No. 3. 


T IS often asserted that workers prefer to remain on the same turn 
rather than to rotate, and that there is also an economic loss in 
rotation of turns. It is not the purpose of this article to discuss the 
merits of such contentions. The schedule which follows, however, 
provides for the 8-hour turn with an average of 48 hours per week 
and rotation of the day of rest but without rotation of the turn. The 
period required for rotation is 12 weeks. It is not believed that fur- 
ther explanation of this schedule is necessary in view of the discus- 
sions of those presented under plans Nos, 1 and 2. 
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Comparison of Earnings of New York State 
Factory Workers With Retail Prices of Food. 


HE following table, taken from the Labor Market Bulletin, 

issued by the New York State Industrial Commission, gives 

a comparison of the course of average weekly earnings in the 
factories of the State with the course of retail food prices in the 
United States. The figures are index numbers, with June, 1914, as 
100, and those for prices are derived from the relative prices pub- 
lished by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics in the 
Montuuy Lazor Review. 


COMPARATIVE INDEX NUMBERS OF AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS IN NEW YORK 
STATE FACTORIES AND OF RETAIL FOOD PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES. 





1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 
! } 








Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver- 

age age age age age 
week- week- | Retail] week-| Retail) week-| Retail) week- 
Month. ly ly food ly food ly food ly ] food 
earn- earn- | prices} earn- | prices} earn- | prices | earn- prices 
ings, ings, | in the] ings, | in the} ings, | in the} ings, i in the 
New New |United| New |United; New |United| New United 
York |States.| York |States.! York |States.| York States 
facto- | facto- | facto- 
ries, | Ties. | Ties. 
} 


| 
107 108 120 129} 1132 
108 107 121 134 139 
110 108 124 134 147 
lil 110 122 146 152 
112 110 127 153 157 
113 113 128 154 161 
111 112 127 147 164 
114 114 129 167 
117 119 134 176 
118 122 136 176 
119; 127 139 7] 2170 
122 127 139 183 189 












































| 
' 


| 101} 102] 114] 115} 129/ 148; 160| 170! 
| 























1 Drop in January, 1918, was due to Fuel Administrator's closing order for Jan, 18-22. 
2 Drop in November, 1918, was due to closing of factories on Nov. 11, Armistice Day. 


Increased Wages for Workers in Engineering 
and Foundry Trades, Great Britain.’ 


ORKERS in the engineering and foundry trades recently 

put forward a claim to an increase of $3.65 per week for 

men and $1.82 for workers and apprentices under 18 

years of age. The arbitration court has now made its award, which 
gives to workers over 18 an advance of $1.22 per full ordinary week. 
The increase takes effect on December 1 and will remain in force for 





1 Data from American consulate general at London, published in Commerce Reports for 
Dec. 9, 1919. U. 8S. Department of Commerce. 
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four months. The workers affected are those belonging to the Amal- 
gamated Society of Engineers, the Federation of Engineering and 
Shipbuilding Trades, National Federation of General Workers, the 
National Brass Workers and Metal Mechanics, the Amalgamated 
Machine Engine and Iron Grinders and Glaziers’ Society, the Amal- 
gamated Molders’ Union, and the General Iron Fitters’ Association. 

The arbitrators state that the total advances over prewar rates 
given under former awards amount to not less than $6.94 a week plus 
124 per cent on earnings in the case of time workers, and to $5.23 a 
week plus 10 per cent or over on piece rates, and 7} per cent on earn- 
ings in the case of pieceworkers. 

The present award continues: 

It has been prominently brought before the court that industry is seriously 
handicapped by the uncertainty which must prevail when rates of wages are 
changed at short intervals. In many branches of trade employers are obliged 
when quoting prices to attach a condition providing for variation in the event 
ef changes taking place in the rates of wages before the order is executed. As 
a result, contracts are sometimes withheld, postponed, or diverted abroad, and 
employment is adversely affected. 

There appears to the court to be no lack of demand at the present time for 
the products of the various industries in which the parties concerned are en- 
gaged. The state of trade, therefore, sets no limitation on production, and the 
court concurs in the view expressed by many prominent men who speak with 
authority for both employers and workmen that great need exists for increased 
output. Such increased output is necessary if the industry is to meet foreign 
competition successfully; and is a condition without which increased employ- 
ment and the higher remuneration of the workers can not be achieved. State- 
ments have been made that even with that reduction of working hours which 
has been made during the present year the proportionate loss of time by both 
time and piece workers is very great. Good timekeeping is obviously essential 
if a satisfactory rate of production is to be maintained. 

In the view of the court, production would also be stimulated by the adop- 
tion, wherever practicable, of the system of payment by results. As already 
stated, the percentage increase in the cost of living, as known at the date of 
hearing, was practically the same as in October, 1918, when the hearing took 
place which resulted in the last advance of wages. The court feels obliged, 
however, to bear in mind that the ensuing months are winter months, and 
that there is a general expectation, based on what appears to the court to be 
substantial grounds, that considerable increases in the prices of various impor- 
tant articles of food and commodities in common use will take place. Since the 
publication of the last Labor Gazette figures the prices of meat, milk, and 
sugar have, in fact, been advanced by an amount which will materially affect 
the working-class expenditure. 

The amount hereby awarded is to be taken into account in the calculation 
of payment for overtime and night duty, and for work on Sundays and holi- 
days and will form part of the total earnings of time and piece workers upon 
which the bonuses of 123 per cent and 73 per cent, respectively, are to be cal- 
culated, but it is not otherwise to apply to or affect present time rates, premium 
bonus rates, or piecework prices, and is not to be taken into account as part 
of the time rates for the purpose of fixing new piecework prices or bonus rates. 
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Commenting on the situation, the London Daily Express refers to 
the recurrence of the “ vicious circle,” whereby increase in cost of liv- 
ing is followed by demands for more wages; this being given raises 
the price of products, results in higher living costs, and is followed 
automatically by further claims to greater wages. In an effort to 
break this circle labor leaders have suggested several plans. As given 
in the Express, these plans include: 

Increased production in conditions whereby the workers will be completely 
safeguarded from any attempt at exploitation and given an adequate share in 
the results of the extra production. 

Legislation to prevent restriction of competition among manufacturers. 

Universal payment by results, with binding guaranties against the reduction 
of piece rates. 

telease by the Government of the great stocks of foodstuffs still held, and the 
removal of control in order to stimulate competition. 

Expropriation of war fortunes and the limitation of present profits. 

Prevention of speculative and overcapitalizing operations of great industrial 
syndicates. 

More stringent antiprofiteering action. 

Regulation of wage standards in accordance with the conditions of the re- 
spective industries. 


Wages and Hours of Domestic Servants in 


England and Bavaria. 
England.' 


CCORDING to a dispatch from the American consulate gen- 
eral at London, the following scale of wages and conditions 
prepared by the joint advisory council representing the Mis- 

tresses’ Association and the domestic section of the Workers’ Union, 
has been adopted by the Association of Employers of Domestic 
Workers for Birmingham and the Midland Counties: 

Girls of 14 to 16 in training: Minimum of $75.90 to $90.50 per 
year. 

Girls of 17: Minimum of $105.10, rising by stages to $158.65 for 
servants aged 24, including an allowance of $12.65 for uniform. 

Ordinary working hours: 6.30 a. m. to 10 p. m., with 24 hours for 
meals, and 2 hours off for leisure. One-half day (3 p. m. to 10 p. m.) 
per week, and a similar half day alternate Sundays, with a fort- 
night’s holiday each year. 

For servants over 24: Minimum wages are to be agreed upon by 
mistress and maid. Long service in one situation is recommended 
for special recognition. 








1Commerce Reports, Dec. 9, 1919. UU. 8S. Department of Commerce. 
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Bavaria.’ 


HE Republican Government of Germany having abrogated the 

old oppressive laws regulating domestic service and granted 
new rights to domestic servants, the latter’s wage and working condi- 
tions have of late been newly regulated in a number of States and 
districts through laws, awards, and collective agreements. In 
Bavaria, for instance, a Government decree has proclaimed a 10-hour 
workday for domestic servants, leaving the arrangement of working 
hours to mistresses and servants. 

Tn the Bavarian twin cities Nuremberg-Fiirth, the local union of 
the Central Federation of Domestic Servants, conjointly with the 
Christian and Catholic Servants’ societies and the National Federa- 
tion of Female Domestic Servants, had initiated a wage movement 
and invited the Housewives’ League to discuss with them their de- 
mands with a view of concluding a collective agreement. These dis- 
cussions took up more than three months, but were without result, 
as the housewives steadily refused to consent to shorter working 
hours and better wages. A friendly settlement not being achiev- 
able, negotiations were broken off and the demobilization office at 
Nuremberg was requested to take the dispute under consideration 
and to make an award. 

An award was made on June 4, 1919. The award, which was 
declared legally binding by the Bavarian Government, granted the 
demands of the domestic servants with respect to working condi- 
tions and provided a minimum wage scale. Representatives of 
the Central Federation of Domestic Servants, the National Federa- 
tion of Female Domestic Servants, and the Housewives’ League 
were given a hearing by the arbitration board before the award 
was handed down. The award applies to the Nuremberg-Fiirth 
district only, and its principal provisions are as follows: 

Service record books are to be replaced by separate discharge cer- 
tificates. Notice must be given before the 15th to take effect on the 
first of the following month. Leaving a situation without notice is 
also provided for, sections 123 and 124 of the Industrial Code apply- 
ing here. The municipal employment exchange is to be used. After 
nine months’ service, eight days’ leave is to be allowed. After more 
than one year’s service, longer leave must be given. During leave 
servants are entitled to full wages and to compensation for board. 

Hours of work must be between 6 a. m. and 8 p. m., and rest periods 
amounting to four hours must be included within this period, as 
follows: Early coffee, one-quarter hour; breakfast, one-quarter hour ; 
dinner, one hour: tea, one-quarter hour; supper, one-half hour; and 








1 Correspondenzblatt der Generalkommission der Gewerkschaften Deutschlands. Be 
July 26, 1919. 
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one and three-quarters hours’ free time in the afternoon, which may 
be spent outside the house. On Sundays and holidays only the most 
necessary work shall be done. When spring cleaning is to be done, 
extra help must be hired, unless the mistress helps. The hours for 
afternoons and evenings out are arranged differently for juvenile and 
for adult servants. Juvenile servants must be home by 8 p. m., adults 
by 12 p. m. Opportunity must be given in the evenings to attend 
night schools, lectures, meetings, theaters, etc. Wednesday afternoon 
is to be free in each week, and in addition to the Sunday half day a 
whole free Sunday in each month must be allowed in the summer 
months. 

Wages are fixed for beginners up to the age of 18. Domestic 
servants under 16 years of age are to get 18 to 24 marks,’ and those 
between 16 and 18, 25 to 32 marks 2 month. For those over 18 the 
minimum monthly wages are as follows: 


MINIMUM MONTHLY WAGE RATES OF ADULT DOMESTIC SERVANTS IN THE NUREM- 
BERG-FURTH DISTRICT (BAVARIA) FIXED BY ARBITRATION AWARD OF JUNE 4, 
1919. 


Monthly | Monthly 
minimum | Occupation. | minimum 
wage. | wage. 

| 


Occunation. 





| 
t 
j 
| 
| 
' 


| Merks 
Housemaid under 20 years of age. .-..-.- || Chamber maid, highly qualified..... ; 
Housemaid over 20 years of age Lady’s maid or nursery governess 
Nursemaid : Cook, plain 

Maid ofall work 5 || Cook, highly qualified 

Maid ofall work and cook || Housekeeper : 


CUIRSy 
i) | 


~iorar 





Overtime is to be paid at the rate of 1 mark an hour. In addi- 
tion to money wages, domestic servants are entitled to full board and 
lodging. Laundresses and charwomen are to be paid 8 marks a day 
for 8 hours’ work, or 5 marks a day if they are furnished meals. 

During the first weeks of the application of the award the house- 
Wives experienced great difficulty in adapting their households to 
its provisions, but the servants insisted on full observance. At the 
end of July, however, the mistresses had with good grace accepted 
the new order of things, and, as servants are scarce, were frequently 
offering and paying wages much higher than those fixed by the 


award. 





1 Owing to the unsettled condition of German exchange wage rates are quoted in this 
article in marks without conversion into the equivalent in American money. Normally 


the par value of the mark is 23.8 cents, 
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Joint Farmer-Labor Cooperative Congresses.’ 


JOINT farmer-labor cooperative congress will be held in 
Chicago, February 12-15, whose purpose will be “to give 
effective aid to strengthening and developing the coopera- 

tive movement in America by the establishment of a Nation-wide com- 
mission, which shall serve in a comprehensive way to coordinate and 
build up cooperative effort between and among producers and con- 
summers, and to unify action in eliminating speculation and profiteer- 
ing in the necessities of life, and develop, to the mutual profit and 
advantage of all concerned, permanent good will and understand- 
ing.” It is not proposed, it is explained, to establish any new co- 
operative organizations, but simply to bring together existing or- 
ganizations among industrial workers and farmers. ‘The conference 
will endeavor to work out some system of direct distribution whereby 
the products of the farmers’ and the growers’ associations can be 
brought to the industrial workers in cities, and, later, the products of 
the workers be sent to rural districts. 

At the conference will be delegates from the progressive farmers’ 
organizations, representing some eight or nine hundred thousand 
farmers, from the various fruit growers’ associations, the Potato 
Growers’ Association, the National Nonpartisan League, the Public 
Ownership League, labor organizations, and the cooperative societies, 
both wholesale and retail. 

The congress is the outgrowth of a similar conference, also held in 
Chicago, November 21 and 22. 

At the November conference the “ National Cooperative Manifesto’ 
was adopted. This manifesto affirmed the belief of the conference 
that the present high prices are due to the “ wasteful methods, specu- 
lation, and profiteering of the middlemen,” and declared the remedy 
to be the elimination of these middlemen through cooperative organi- 
zations. The growth of cooperation in the United States was noted 


’ 





1The data on which this article is based were obtained from the National Cooperative 
News (Chicago), Jan. 10, 1920, the Cooperative Herald (Fargo, N. Dak.), Dec. 19, 1919, 
and Mr. Warren S. Stone, grand chief of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. 
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and indorsement made of the efforts to establish a national wholesale 
society and to unify the cooperative movement along national lines. 
The manifesto recommended that schools for training cooperative 
managers and employees and for the inauguration of approved sys- 
tems of accounting and auditing be established. 

The conference authorized the appointment of a committee of 12, 
representing the farmers, organized labor, and cooperative associa- 
tions, to act as a joint board in developing the cooperative movement, 
and to submit the manifesto to the Labor Conference held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on December 13. The committee carried out its in- 
structions and duly submitted the manifesto. The Labor Conference, 
however, took no action on it, merely referring the whole matter of 
cooperation to the American Federation of Labor committee on co- 
operation. In spite of the national body’s failure to act, organized 
labor is giving the February conference its strong support, the rail- 
road brotherhoods being particularly active. 


Consumers’ Cooperation. 


HAT most of the literature dealing with cooperation has led to 
confusion in determining the true character of the movement 
is asserted by Albert Sonnichsen, secretary of the Cooperative 

League of America, in his recent book, Consumers’ Cooperation.' 
Because the practical experience of the movement has, until recently, 
been too limited for a philosophy to be formulated, writers have “ in- 
variably confused its boundaries and extended them into other fields 
of joint action, associating the movement with enterprises thoroughly 
out of sympathy with it.” They have regarded the cooperative move- 
ment as having four phases: Productive, agricultural, credit, and 
distributive—with consumers’ cooperation forming the last-named 
phase. 

The author eliminates the first three forms—the productive enter- 
prises for the reason that “as a movement the self-governing work- 
shops have ceased to exist,” and the agricultural associations because 
they are not truly cooperative. In the agricultural society the “ unit 
of membership is not a person but a private business interest ”; neither 
is private profit eliminated, “ for the goods are sold at as big a margin 
above the cost of production as possible, and this margin goes into 
the pocket of the original seller, the farmer. True this margin is 
very often not more than a just return for the labor involved in the 





1 Albert Sonnichsen: Consumers’ Cooperation. New York, 1919. 223 pp. 
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production of the goods, but the margin is not regulated on that basis. 
It is a purely speculative margin.” The farmers’ associations, he de- 
clares, are “an integral part of the capitalist system,” and it is this 
very system—private profit taking—that the cooperative movement 
combats. The credit societies organized among the working classe» 
are, he thinks, very closely akin to consumers’ cooperation, since they 
are in the nature of cooperative savings banks. He points out, how- 
ever, that when the regular consumers’ societies begin to appear, the 
credit societies disappear, being taken over as part of the business 
operations of the consumers’ societies. The credit societies are not 
necessarily truly cooperative in principle, inasmuch as they may be 
formed by a group of small tradesmen to finance just the sort of enter- 
prises (i. e., the profit-taking ones) to which the cooperative movement 
is opposed. 

The author therefore restricts the cooperative movement to con- 
sumers’ cooperation. 

Part I of the book is devoted to the history of cooperation in the 
various countries—England, Switzerland, France, Denmark, Ger- 
many, Italy, Russia, Belgium, and the United States. 

Part II is a discussion of consumers’ cooperation as a factor in the 
social revolution. Stating that the ultimate aims of cooperation, the 
realization of an international cooperative commonwealth “ coequal 
and coextensive with the whole civilized world,” are essentially 
revolutionary, though slow and peaceful in the methods of attain- 
ment, the author takes up such movements as socialism, svndicalism, 
and anarchism and shows the differences and similarities between 
them and cooperation. 

The final chapter deals with the relation of cooperation and labor. 
Under labor the author includes all “ whose means of livelihood are 
dependent on the remuneration they receive for service rendered, 
regardless of its social value”; the difference between worker and 
capitalist lies in the nature of the source of their income: the one 
lives by effort, the other by speculative trade. 

The writer remarks upon the capitalistic aspect of the cooperative 
movement as shown by the fact that although the forty or fifty 
thousand workers employed by the English cooperative wholesale 
societies have, on the average, higher wages, shorter hours, and better 
working conditions than do workers under capitalistic management, 
they have, as workers, no voice in the management, and may be dis- 
charged at the will of their employer. The stand taken by the 
societies is that the workers in the consumers’ productive plants are 
really in the service of the social body of which they are themselves 
also members, and, as members, have as much contro! over working 
conditions as they are entitled to. 
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In spite of this aspect, cooperation is a labor moyement, and it is 
pointed out that in all general labor disputes the cooperative societies 
have allied themselves with the workers. 


The People Organized as Consumers. 


N SO far as cooperation tends to eliminate private profit, it also 
tends to increase the numbers of the working class. Thus the trans- 
formation of all members of society into workers would be the natural 
result of the complete abolition of private profit as a means of sub- 
sistence. 

Carrying out the cooperative program to its logical conclusion. this would 
mean that the entire membership of all the cooperative societies would consisi 
of workers, organized as consumers, Thus the workers in the cooperative fac- 
tories would be their own employees and, through their cooperative societies, 
would have full power to regulate working conditions to suit themselves. This 
power the workers in the wholesale societies’ factories already have, but, of 
course, they are now only 1 per cent of the total membership, the other 99 per 
cent being employed outside the movement. They have, therefore, only 1 vote 
out of 100 in the regulation of working conditions in their factories, and if the 
other 99 votes are invariably cast in their favor it is only through sympathy, 
and not through direct interest. But as cooperative production tends to increase 
at a faster rate than the membership, this ratio of 1 to 100 will gradually change, 
with 100 to 100 as a final, though perhaps an impossible, ideal. To all practical 
purposes the ideal will be accomplished when the ratio is 51 to 100, and that is 
well within the limits of possibility. Such a situation would give the cooperative 
workers a majority control of their own working conditions. 

For the purpose of indicating tendencies, however, I shall continue to argue 
from the point of view of the ideal; the possible 100 out of a 100. Here, obvi- 
ously, the workers and the consumers would be completely identical, With 
full power to raise their own wages as workers, there would be no incentive to 
do so, for the cost of living would rise automatically with the standard of wages. 
Under a system involving production for use only, labor would get the full 
product of effort, and there would be no question of either high or low wages. 
True, a certain portion of the wealth accruing from labor might be utilized in 
manufacturing machinery, or building new factories, or set aside in the national 
treasury, for the purpose of carrying on future productions, but al! this would 
constitute social capital and would eventually revert to labor anyhow. 

Summed up, and considered in its social aspect, as a universal institution, 
cooperation would mean the people of the country organized as consumers, em- 
ploying themselves as workers, producing their own needs on a basis of actual 
labor cost, for use only. Thus not only the incentive, but the means, to exploita- 
tion of labor would be entirely absent. 


Cooperation would not, in the author’s opinion, entirely eliminate 
labor disputes. ‘“ Under universal cooperation, society as a whole 
would dominate, and all the labor groups would be subservient to it. 
This would entail no injustice to labor as a whole, because all members 
of society would be workers, and all of the preduct of labor would 
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therefore go to labor since none would be devoted to private profit. 
But there would always be the possibility of dispute between one trade 
and another.” Cooperation would, however, adjust the conflicting 
trade interests “as nearly as humanly possible, by making labor en- 
tirely subsidiary to the great motive behind it—consumption, the 
human desire to fulfill the needs and pleasures of life.” 

As to the destiny of the movement, the writer says: “ The basis of 
the membership is a human being, pure and simple. Potentially, 
membership includes all society—it is all-inclusive. Consumers’ co- 
operation is essentially a social movement, for the interests it repre- 
sents permeate all society.” He thinks, however, that cooperation, 
being entirely voluntary with the individual, will never become “ abso- 
Jutely universal.” It will never wholly supplant private enterprise. 
While theoretically it would accomplish the complete socialization of 
industry, there would always be an opportunity for “ the private capi- 
talist who could, or thought he could, carry on business in competi- 
tion with the socialized industry,” for the inventor, and for the man 
with originality and individuality in creative work. Cooperation “ is 
based on the happiness, the free will, of the individual. It desires to 
include no one it can not benefit. When cooperation has spread just 
so far as it can benefit human beings it will stop, and be perfectly con- 
tent to stop.” The victory of cooperation has been and will be 
“through its own inherent superiority.” 














VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. 





Training and Placement of Disabled ex-Service 
Men in the United States. 


the training of discharged disabled soldiers, sailors, and marines 
and their replacement in industry were made a special duty 
of the Federal Board for Vocational Education. 

According to the provisions of the act training was to be furnished 
to two classes of disabled men: (1) Casesin which disability prevented 
a return to previous employment, necessitating preparation for an 
entirely new employment; (2) cases in which minor disabilities, 
though not preventing a return to former employment, did require 
what the board terms “ job-improvement instruction,” or instruction 
for the purpose of advancement in the occupation followed. 

One of the conditions of eligibility for training in cases under 
number (1), previously cited, was that the discharged disabled man 
must be entitled to compensation under Article III of the War-Risk 
Insurance Act. The care which of necessity the War-Risk Insurance 
Bureau was forced to exercise in securing proofs before ruling re- 
garding such compensation often caused considerable delay in plac- 
ing men in training, even when funds were available for doing so, 
and finally in May, 1919, a bill, approved by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, who represented the War-Risk Insurance Bureau, and 
by the Federal Board for Vocational Education, was introduced into 
Congress, amending the original act in this respect and disassociat- 
ing the work of vocational rehabilitation under the Federal Board 
and the determination of compensation by the War Risk Instirance 
Bureau. 

Those eligible for training under the act’ which became a law July 
11, 1919, include: “ Every person enlisted, enrolled, drafted, inducted, 
or appointed in the military or naval forces of the United States, 
including members of training camps authorized by law, who since 
April 7, 1917, has resigned or has been discharged or furloughed there- 
from under honorable conditions, having a disability incurred, in- 


B Y THE Vocational Rehabilitation Act, approved June 27, 1918, 





1 Public, No. 178, 65th Cong. (S. 4557). 
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creased, or aggravated while a member of such forces, or later develop- 
ing a disability traceable in the opinion of the board to service with 
such forces, and who, in the opinion of the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education, is in need of vocational rehabilitation to overcome 
the handicap of such disability, shall be furnished by the said board, 
where vocational rehabilitation is feasible, such course of vocational 
rehabilitation as the board shall prescribe and provide.” 

The act also provides that every person who elects to take advantage 
of courses of vocational rehabilitation prescribed by the board shall 
be paid a monthly sum during his period of training sufficient for his 
support and for the maintenance of his dependents, if any. The sum 
so paid shall not, however, “ be more than $80 per month for a single 
man without dependents, or for a man with dependents $100 per 
month plus the several sums prescribed as family allowances under 
section 204 of Article IJ of the War-Risk Insurance Act.” The sum 
of $6,000,000 was appropriated for the use of the Federal Board in 
carrying out the provisions of this law, and by subsequent legislation, 
July 18, 1919, an additional appropriation of $8,000,000 was placed 
at its disposal for carrying on the work of vocational rehabilitation. 


Regulations Regarding Training and Placement. 


HE Federal Board, being thus given a free hand to speed up its 

work, adopted, soon after the passage of the act on July 11, 
1919, certain regulations which experience had demonstrated as 
advisable in the training and placement of the men and of which 
the following are noteworthy: 

(a) No wages earned by men in training to be taken from the men, either 
directly or indirectly by diminishing the amount of their support and main- 
tenance. 

(4) Men in training to be paid twice a month. Provision for making pay- 
ments semimonthly has presented a large administrative problem, but has 
helped to relieve the financial straits of disabled men, 

(¢c) Men finishing school training to be put in probationary employment for 
a period of two months on pay where necessary. 

(dq) Men in placement training on the job to be eligible for transfer back 
to school, as may be required in any case, for further institutional training 
with pay. 

(e) Men not to be dropped from the rolis on finishing courses of instruction 
for a period of 60 days, until every effort has been made to secure employment 
for them. 

(f) Men discontinuing training for any reason to be carried on the pay roll 
to the 15th of the month or the last of the month, in order to give the district 
office opportunity to make further adjustments and assign new courses of in- 
struction. 

(g) Men to be provided with proper medical care. As there are legal difli- 
culties in the way of the War Risk Insurance Bureau as regards provision of 
proper medical care for men in training who are in receipt of compensation 
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from the bureau, and in cases of sickness or injury not traceable to service, 
the Federal Board has arranged to pay for medical care in all cases where it 
becomes necessary and where such care is not provided by the War Risk In- 
surance Bureau or the Public Health Service, and to arrange for adjustment 
of the payment of claims for this medical care by the proper responsible Gov- 
ernment agency.’ 

In carrying out its work of rehabilitation and placement the board 
is authorized to cooperate with public and private agencies. Very 
satisfactory cooperative arrangements have therefore been estab- 
lished with the following bodies: The Departments of Commerce, 
Labor, and Agriculture; the War and Navy Departments; the Public 
Health Service; the Surgeon General’s Office, War Department; the 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, Navy Department; the War-Risk 
Insurance Bureau; United States Employment Service; the Ameri- 
ean Red Cross; the Council of National Defense; the National 
Catholic War Council; the National Manufacturers’ Association; the 
American Federation of Labor; the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce; the Elks’ War Relief Commission; the Elks’ Clubs through- 
out the country; the Rotary Clubs throughout the country; and with 
casualty insurance companies throughout the country, as well as many 
hundreds of others. In addition thousands of smaller agencies are 
rendering efficient aid in the discharge of this task. 

The word “ disabled ” is capable of various interpretations, accord- 
ing to the degree of injury received. The board has therefore found 
it necessary to set a standard of disability for the application of its 
efforts. A disabled man, as at present defined by the board, is one 
suffering a major disability resulting in a vocational handicap of 
approximately 15 per cent or more. 


Training and Placement. 


HE rehabilitation work is divided into institutional training and 
placement training, some of the men requiring one kind, some 
another, and still others both. 

In each of the 14 districts into which the country is divided for 
the work of vocational rehabilitation carried. on by the board, there 
is a supervisor of training and a supervisor of placement. The super- 
visor of training deals exclusively with the institutional end of the 
work. It is his business to link up with the Federal Board such 
schools and colleges as will furnish the training required to men 
approved for institutional courses. While it is necessary for the 
board to use all possible existing agencies, since it is not authorized 
to construct buildings for its work, the task ‘of providing for train- 
ing along professional, engineering, agricultural, and commercial 





1 Vocational Summary, November, 1919, p. 134. Washington. 
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lines, according to a recent report,’ has not been a difficult one, the 
response from the universities, colleges, and schools throughout the 
country having been most gratifying, and the facilities offered ade- 
quate. 

On the other hand, the task of the placement supervisor, who is 
always selected because of actual experience in industry, has been 
much less simple. He must provide both placement training and 
placement for men who do not desire to take institutional training or 
who from their anxiety to get back into regular employment feel that 
they can not afford the time to take such training. School facilities 
for training along trade and industrial lines are either inadequate or 
unavailable for several reasons. Schools furnishing a complete in- 
dustrial training are few in number, and such as do exist have been 
crowded with regular students, especially since the close of the war. 
Moreover, the range of occupations in which trade schools offer 
courses is limited to 15 or 20, and these are quite insufficient to meet 
the variety of trade training demanded by the discharged men. 

It has been necessary, therefore, to make arrangements for indus- 
trial training in shops, mills, factories, and offices for men whose 
previous experience and present physical condition best fit them for 
these lines of work. While the responses from employers pledging 
their facilities for placement training have been equally as prompt 
and generous as those regarding institutional work, there are con- 
siderations which complicate arrangements of this character. 

In order to make the best use of previous experience or skill the 
board endeavors to give every man a thorough training in a pursuit 
as closely related to his former occupation as his disability and other 
circumstances allow, and furthermore one which will restore him to 
his full wage-earning capacity, thus making him eligible for mem- 
bership in the union of his trade if he desires to join it. Effort is 
also made to select places for training where the best working condi- 
tions prevail. Any interference, due to the introduction of intensive 
courses of placement training, with the relationship or agreements 
existing between employers and employees is carefully avoided. 

The cooperation of the employees as well as of the employers in 
plants where the placement training is done is sought and already 
many of the labor organizations have pledged their assistance in this 
work. Notable among these are the railway employees of the United 
States whose resolution? regarding aid to disabled soldiers and 
sailors, adopted at Washington, September 18, 1919, follows: 


Whereas many of the soldiers, sailors, and marines who served the country 
in the recent war with Germany, have sustained permanent injuries, by which 





1U. 8. Federal Board for Vocational Education. Third annual report. 1919. Vol. TI, 
p. 18. Vocational rehabilitation. Washington, 1919. 
2 Vocational Summary, December, 1919, pp. 149. Washington. 
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they are handicapped in pursuing their former vocations, and in some cases 
prevented from engaging in any self-supporting pursuit, and 

Whereas society owes to these men a debt which can neither be estimated in 
terms of money nor paid in measures of praise or applause, and 

Whereas these disabled men would in many cases become mendicants and 
liabilities upon society unless rehabilitated to usefulness and economic equality 
with other workers, and 

Whereas the Federal Government has made provisions for these men to be 
educated, apprenticed, and trained, free of cost to them, in the various profes- 
sions, trades, and occupations aceording to their several circumstances, and 
that they and their dependents shall be maintained and subsisted at the 
Government’s expense during such preparation for future life, and 

Whereas the most suitable training for some pursuits is available only “ on 
the job,” where instruction can be given concurrently with practice, and 

Whereas the Federal Board for Vocational Education has expressed as its 
policy that each disabled man shall be returned to as nearly his former pur- 
suit as is compatible with his disability and most promising to his future 
econolic success, and, that aH training will be therough and designed in each 
ease to fit the man with the ability to earn the prevailing wage in the occupa- 
tion for which he is trained, and 

Whereas it has come to our attention that some of these men who have made 
such sacrifices for the common good of society can best profit by training in 
the railroad shops of the country: Therefore, be it 

Resolwed, That we, the representatives of the machinists, builer makers, 
blacksmiths, sheet-metal workers, carmen, and electricians, employed on the 
railroads of the United States, pledge the full cooperation of these workers 
with the Federal Board for Vocational Fducation in earrying on this great 
work; and further be it 

Resolwed, That disabled ex-service men entitled to training under the direc- 
tion of the Federal Board shall be given special consideration and privilege in 
pursuing courses of training in railroad shops and that apprenticeship regula- 
tions shall not operate to prevent the entrance of such worthy men into courses 
of special instruction in railroad shops; and further be it 

ResolWwed, That the local committees and local representatives of these trades 
on the railroads will upon request meet with the local representatives of the 
Federal Board for the purpose of cooperation in the induction of such mer into 
shop training; and further be it 

Resolwed, That the officers of the railway employees’ department of the 
American Federation of Labor and the officers of the machinists, boiler makers, 
blacksmiths, sheet-metal workers, carmen, and electricians’ organizations be 
requested to send out this plan of cooperation to all local lodges and local 
representatives on the railroads; and further be it 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution shall be furnished to the editors of 
the official journals of our respective organizations with the request that same 
be published in the next issues thereof, and that copies of the resolution be also 
sent to the Director of the Federal Board and to the Private Soldiers and 
Sailors’ Legion and the American Legion. 


Officers of the railway employees’ department, United States Rail- 
road Administration and Federal Board, have arranged the follow- 
ing plan of cooperation which, by order of the Director General of 
Railroads, Mr. Walker D. Hines, became effective October 31 on all 
railroads under Government control. 
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1. Only disabled men who are trained by the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education are covered by this arrangement. 

9 Each of these handicapped men will require special consideration in the 
light of their particular circumstances: every case will be taken up separately 
by the representatives oi the Federal Board with the representatives of the shop 
cmpioyees and the shop management, with a view to reaching a complete un- 
derstanding of its circumstances and the establishment of thorough cooperation 
in arranging the details of the training. 

8. As these men will require a special chiracter of training they will not be 
considered as apprentices, but will be admitted to shops for the purpose of such 
special training as their injuries or circumstances require, irrespective of the 
number of apprentices in the shop or on the system. 

4. If for any reason there is a failure to teach a satisfactory understanding 
locally concerning the training of any disabled man, as herein provided for, 
the case will be taken up immediately with the railway empioyees’ department 
and the central office of the Federal Board for Voeational Education in Wash- 
ington, D. C., for adjustment. 

5. Each man while in training under this arrangement will be paid at the 
rate of 25 cents per hour, irrespective of the amount received by him as train- 
ing pay from the Federal Board for Vocational Education, 

6. No man in training under this special arrangement will be permitted to 
work overtime or on legal holidays, nor will his course of training be gov- 
erned by apprenticeship regulations, but otherwise he will be required to 
observe the rules and regulations of the shop. 

7. Each man at the completion of training will be as free to accept employ- 
ment where he is trained as elsewhere, as circumstances may require and 
opportunity presents itself, but if he continues in the service as a workman he 
wili be paid the prevailing rate from the date upon which his training is com- 
pleted. 


Courses Offered Disabled ex-Service } 
HE courses pursued by disabled soldiers, sailors, and marines 
- . 
under the Vocational Rehabilitation Act, together with the 
number of men in each course, are shown in a table under date of 
November 22, 1919, as follows: ' 
NUMBER OF MEN IN EACH COURSE OFFERED DISABLED EX-SERVICE MI 


Prev ad f ional train ing 


| | 


i 
| Num- jj : 
Course. | berin ! Course bherin 
| course. |] ourse, 
| I 
ES ee [== in 
i 
EE, oO ee ee 1,469 1} C. Correcti 9 
a RE ee ‘i 351 |) Braille. . 44 
Elementary education................. 397 | Lip reading . .. rmioneres ee 6 
Preparatory work............ = ce omal 217 |} Stammering, cure for.. deiiwak Kea = 9 
as a nc nO be a 0y clr bo bode 4 jj = 
= | Totalofmenin prevocationalcourses| 2,923 


ee  . ... awed nanan ne sin eee cme 


1, 355 | 





1 Vocational Summary, December, 1919, p. 148. Washington. 
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NUMBER OF MEN IN EACH COURSE OFFERED DISABLED EX-SERVICE 
MEN—Continued. 


Trade and industrial training. 




































































































Num- Num- 
Course. ber in Course. ber in 
course. course, 
Mig Demag aes... . . - 5.600020 cc cccseceses 266 || G. Railway occupations... ................ 12 
General study... ....-..----+-+---+-++- 57 Locomotive driving........-......---- 2 
CaFPeMtry........--------2e- cee eeceeee 30 CP PPOOEEOM... . 02-0. ce seeseeeeeese 5 
Cabinetmaking...........-.-...--+---- 54 Street-car motorman. .... snow ewtedadwa 1 
aged ay : g ee eT Pee ° Railroad signaling...... eR oe ee " 1. 
meng RG OE 8 SS ° H. Manufacturing pursuits................ a 
Elevator installation... --..2. 22.22...) 1 OOO TERETE 3 
Stonecutting..... Linetendpneionracnees 5 General manufacturing...........-..-- 6 
care ks ksn oghacnececten 13 aad + ah a a ER TR 2 
St ia wavo nats cadens sseacen 1 
pS EEE OET ET 755 Sugar Seaaieibrs RRS Ny Sale, 1 
Electrician ons Fd es Eee eer : 
y ne. TT Oe 3 igar 7) ee 
ee Sar bench work........... eae = ope yw polishing and grinding.... 9 
a ee eee elm eee eee rrr eee l 
‘Telephone and telegraph repair... ...- 19}; Crafts . : 
Switchboard operation..............-. 2 TANS. ~--0eeeeeeeceeseeeeecce cee cceceee 218 
Electrical testings and meter work....| 5 } doe 2 making and repair...........-- 52 
SN ain wo n5s Siidundsaceses 102 
c. ae pales. alse ening oe ; 2,128 Jewelry and watch repair. ..-.....-.-- 25 
utomobiles, total 955. j eR we kas dneoss cmaesee 16 
— mechanics “it See = Optics (lens grinding, etc.)...........- 23 
u tb athecatces oes «enne RRR tye = 
ition, starting, lighting....... Heke 178 J. Advertising trades................----- 99 
ulcanizing and tire repair............ 79 Window trimming..................-- 17 
Tractor operation and repair.......... 122 RE a Sager 43 
a DGD ks cekiwckseetes 1 o Show-card writing. .............------ 39 
0 mec anics “eee ee weee eee eee wee r 4 - . . . eo 
Power-plant operation............---. 13 || K. Woodworking and wood finishing trades Ps ae 
| rr secccese guibtntipasseecscee 13 Auto and wagon painting............. 4 
eie..| 6). Wetting... ee, 
Machine-shop practice................ 410 Artificial limb making..............1| 6 
Tool designe ne err 27)75G || Le. Food preparation........+.+---..--+-+ ha. 
EERIE IE Er ereee oe 1 i ccaishwaguddhedneped steps Kal 7 
Co Re reer 7 CN MOONE. cnc ccicc cecscsccececesest 4 
Machine operation. ........-......-.-- 34 | are Bea hrernsa-nnsnetoe o> onn2>- » 
— = Ms occcerpecesscceesses: ‘ 
en docanen 223 Mont Cutting RGR RTS . 
am EL ph aabekwn cotcecss acces 
gw copa em eiiebsta nudes Diora atid ! . Grain testing. SubabeeSes Saad 44 a hnek +s 1 
oundry moldinz..............-.--..- 43 my 
Sheet-metal work...........-.-...---- | 52 || M. Textile work..............----.--+--+- % 
NE eek. ss 6 0 bic ccscsieseviccc| 2 SION soo ceva st cas scsetec- on. 8 
ee and cutting............... ; pon ERIE RI Se Se 1 
ileri Ri ae DPE 6 eccbces ckcdctsecees oss 1 
Boiler akiog SS cane ae a tina sins 3 na ca6-encasediveviacssase 12 
EE Tee 5 ESS SET eee 2 
Welding, oxyacetylene................ 68 RT SC a SN 16 
Foe a EEE R. General textile work..............-.-- 55 
inde shes cvbensdcstedes l as , | — 
Copper working......00.00.00.00.0000, 8 Rantds oso cleo nee a ie. 
Cable splicing...........----.+- seneves 1} FS aera reper Piteskeedesevss vere . 
bi —==== |] sewing-machine repair ............----. y 
Pee PERGOR, occ reccctesewess<---- a 152 | cg dee Ge : 
INI, sant onsn<cescassnesss- 1} 8 lila hla dal 
Linotype operation and repair...\-.\"") 95 || Instruméntrepale, geucrai sf AL 
eeeecremcemand repairs] ah Caaecositar Pepa -nc0c00 000 
Press operation............2+0ee+2+e+-- 12 Service MaN.....------+++++0+-2e-e00+ - 
Ee eh itnabessbninscsaenet 1 : O. Miscellaneous trades and occupations. .| 758 
ypeset Oe ee ee ee ee ee = 
Printing, gemeral courses. -- 2-2-0. A eadamenenre mea Salar 
F, Garment and leather trades............ 238 rae ete x sneer Brtcen deninyss - 
Clothing designing and cutting........ 51 Moti g (foremanship, etc.)......------ l 
; : on-picture | ae ee | 6 
epiee: PEenE, end dyeing........ s8|| Drafting, general...............2020--- 524 
RRMA Re 1 Dealien , architectural................ ar 
ee ee cee Sere ae EL n..s tahbecscohneveseecs L 
Fe earment making...----r-r-------] 3} Upholstering...2..0..0......02c022... Sas 
Shoemaking and repair...............-. 111 | Total of men in trade and industrial a 
Edge trimming...........+-----+-+++- 11 | rato bis ccsececee cox’ | 5,079 
t 
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NUMBER OF MEN IN EACH COURSE OFFERED DISABLED EX-SERVICE 
MEN—Continued. 


Business and commercial training. 

































































-—_—— — = | — 
| Num. || Num- 
Course | berin || Course. ber in 
} Course course, 
j | 
| | ine: ae 
A. Administrative position (semiprofes- | B. Subordinate posiiion—Continued. | 
SSS SP Te ere me se OCMSCOTERL WOK... .........5.-... 75 
j — | SO esa ee 32 
Advertising, general................... 147 |! Official appliance operation. ........ .| 2 
Business administration............... 38F | Postal clerk, preparation............. 3 
Banking and finance.................. 99 | Civil service, preparation......... 17 
ES i) General commercial courses........... | 1,884 
ee eee 12 |] —— 
Foreign trade............-...------.-- 110 || C. Commercial facilities (hustness aids 175 
Factory management................. 1 | 
Store managemont.............-.....- 7 || Telegraphy— 
Office management.................... 3 IAS ee, een 45 
FS SEE EI OP 4 eee 78 
Traffic management..................- 23 Ee ie iy ink be ctr Run nab OA 3 
Rater eeepeceren............-...- —asee 1 Telephony— 
Consular service, preparatory... .. tao 3 || Telephony, general......... 11 
es encccnbancds 3 || Switchboard work. .............. 
I 1 | Transportation— 
Public health inspection. .............! 3 i Navigation............. ja deroknses 13 
ie tetndeesccnvcsscesceee 327 || Railway traffic............ wisn ates 5 
ee os an ce ckiccan sees 423 |) Commercial freight............... 2 
Auto accessories (sales)................ | 5 || Foreign languages— 
General business course..............- 804 |} aa ae eee 14 
——— || FUMascccwcescvcccsccees set oeats 3 
Subordinate position. ................. | 2,295 || 
i Total of men in business and | 
ee ns cw ann vin 225 | commercial training......... | 4,839 
Shorthand and typewriting........... 57 || 
i 
Agricultural training. 
General farming courses. .............. 2,195 | C,. Farm animal courses. 319 
Farm management...... Mecdibaeiak alia Sostanb | 51 } DE EINE 6... 5 0 occ svc cccascee. 168 
General agriculture.................... i 2,131 | POUEy MUSVGNGErY .».. ......cccscccccs 95 
Agricuitural engineering.............. 12 i ce oo. cons eaeniennnnbhes 69 
TED s wo cccccsccctivssvocesess 1 | RR ent a ee 7 
= it Rs a9 sie nwenestiethsiurns i0 
Farm crop and gardening courses... .. 186 } = 
ee is lorena nennconawekenens e's 71 
a eee 24 |i 
SL jubbataienkabnedeawesi’ 4) CO, ere eee 46 
ee 78 | Tree surgety............ chicamneknan 8 
enna eceubabbstesceehunes 9 | Lumber scaling and grading........... 17 
Sugar-beet culture. ..................- 1 | = 
Oe eae IS. SEN a oxterecavareneccccenssnc i 
General gardening.................00.- 4 | 
Landscape gardening.................- 22 | Fisheries, general study of............. 1 
tines 6hb6 sith dnd we sne asses 8 | tink t inher «ssnknk>otpinne 3 
NS dvcnccabemecccccsesss 1 | 
Total of men in training in agricul- 
Ss diveae nuicc os en eranes 2 $05 
i? 
Professionai education. 
| ; | 
A. Scientific: A. Scientific—C ontinued, 
ES Se 957 ES ii a etsy ween se 3 
i— EE ne wvwacede bhawsdesenewes 21 
Agricultural engineering. .........! 2 | i tod. vive Sethe enetee had 2 
Civil engineering.................. 142 | BN vik sdentiyscrs= cS deueel 16 
Chemical engineering.............. 47 Geology........ TRS OE, 24 
Efficiency engineering............- 2 Oil technology .................... 10 
ic engineering............... 2 
Electrical engineering. ............ 218 DD teuetisededtvsvecersseetsite) 47 
Aeronautical engineering.......... 4 — 
Gase BERET ib cweesessscesss on 36 | Eye, ear, nose, and throat... .. 33 
Oilengineering..............--..-- 7 | aes jivhwans 58 
Structural engineering... ....-..-.-- 36 | Dental surgery .......... ebdvinées 8 
Mechanical engineering..........- 177 | Dental mechanics......../........ 36 
Marineengineering...........-...- 12 Medicine, general practice of ...... 128 
engineering.........-...-.- 48 | En ecndnedadwesaiy 6 | 1 
Textile engineering..........-.-.- 2 | Bob otec cece wsswcecccccccces 7 
Safety engineering..........--.--- 2 | tence hvaewiuknen nme < 7 
Industrial engineering........--.- 3 | i hvaknethdeddbnwscddes cess 6 
Sanitary engineering.............. 1 | EE 5 Svewerieendedineki ces 2 
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NUMBER OF MEN IN EACH COURSE OFFERED DISABLED EX-SERVICE 
MEN—Concluded. 


Professional education—Concluded. 























{ 
Num | ; Num 
Course. ber in |! Course, ber in 
| course, | | course 
| | | 
es } , 
A. Scientific—Concluded. ii C. Other professional courses...............| 640 
Medicai—Conciuded. | | _ 
wea naan enenae oot 9 | RESIS ES A ee viel 73 
—— i and plan Rt Satine 16 |} onl EES abode Pele ie oly poe Dee 352 
I ge tecicic huieanccam we aoe 1 |) ee ncn wan eo tnan ake 35 
Pharmacy ......- aciptenien Shamma 4 -+| 102 |; IRN «doce ricencsccuconnedene 3 
Embalming and funeral manage- . — college course ........ some $9 
iti RRS ath i mahns on baRens 57 |! a Roi dedknsass se Oe anaesee ed) 4 
omy Oe hl PE pen WE atyae. | 17 || SE a aya ea AR 8 
EES 45 66 <<.c wbeb a ames an mig cel 1 jj Pedagogica! courses— 

—_eapadabees ob ey iaceeaicecden 7 aye eek mabe — 8 
Surgery, abdominal. ............... 2 | Physical training... .. ee ae 7 
Veterinary science..............-.. 27 |i Pedagogy, genefal..................] 8 
red Esc sas cccccscenasewes 7 | Commercialteaching...............| 1 

ptometry..... Datemted-inacatathcaaes 9 |i Musicteaching............ 1 
EE REE RARE. Ca 3 |i 
Cadavaric work..................-. 1} Total of men in training in pro- | 
ct dnidk ne nabs eheadagnna nt 2 jj fessional courses................{ 2,593 

I S Soldos ns Asana aanhasenscmad 398 f Recapitulation. v . 
Architecture Ls Ss wean wd we heiee -«| 38 i Prevocational training. ................-.... 2, 923 
Cartooning... .. ea piwhigesckn. « omnpned 23 || Trade and industrial training... ... -sve) 5,00 
Commercial designing. ..............--. 147 |j Business and commercial training.......... 1, 839 
Interior decorating ............:-..--.-. 1 Agricultural training...-............ .| 2,805 
La general. .... pariecarsesenene = 7 || Professional education. ......... * --| 2,583 
ho Se 46 ——-— 
ee a ks sae es ce 15 edi lon eu | Ay ei ee een es 18, 239 
Dramatie art and public speaking. ....- 7 |i 
Photography, gemeral...........-...-.. 74 | | 
Photography, motion pictures... .....! 10 | 
ti cccdiu ph Goes betkndesadeten il jj 
Ss ale an 6 tan eas Bin ceeding ° 2 


It is apparent from this table, as the Vocational Summary points 
out, that the largest number of men, 27.8 per cent, is enrolled in the 
trade and industrial courses. The business or commercial courses 
hold second place with 26.5 per cent, while prevocational training, 
agricultural training, and professional training follow with 16 per 
cent, 15.4 per cent, and 14.2 per cent of the men enrolled, respectively. 

Up to December 11, 1919, a total of 39.000 men, from the 14 dis- 
tricts, had been recommended for training; 23,000 had been approved 
for training, and of these 20,081 were taking courses of one kind or 
another. Only 2,500, however, were in placement training. From 
June 27, 1918, to November 29, 1919, the board had placed 3,752 
without training and 118 with training. There have been in addi- 
tion 13,544 self-placements. Since August, 1919, the board has placed 
only those whom it has trained. In a consideration of the number 
of placements made attention should be called to the fact that many 
cases require a training period of about two years and from six 
months to one year of practice, before placement is possible or prac- 
ticable. Delays, too, are apt to oceur in both training and place- 
ment. Sometimes a man who, from every indication and all avail- 
able information, should be given a certain kind of training fails 
to show any aptitude in it and must be transferred to some other 
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line. It also happens that after training disabled men can not always 
be promptly placed because firms are not ready to assume the risk 
incurred in employing them. 

The self-placements very frequently result from indirect assistance 
given by the board. In refusing to take full credit for the large 
number of self-placements resulting indirectly from its good offices 
the board is pursuing a somewhat different policy from that adopted 
in some of the other countries dealing with the same problem. 





Recent Agreements in Building Trades. 


New York City. 


HE following is the text of the agreement entered into on No- 
vember 20, 1919, between the Building Trades Employers’ 
ail ne bd 7 hae | . r + . “* 3 . 
Association and the Building Trades Council of the City of 
- a F ; 
New York, the latter representing 33 trade-unions. The agreement 
was effective on January 1, 1920. 

In order to secure continuity of employment and uninterrupted production 
it is hereby agreed between the Building Trades Employers’ Association of 
the City of New York and the Building Trades Council of the City of New 
a? * > Gat 

1. The working week shall consist of forty-four (44) hours. 

2. The rates of wages from January 1, 1920, to December 31, 1921, inclusive, 


shall be as follows: ry day of 

CO OT EO 97. Oo 
Asbestos workers and neminsers Se ae eT 
EE ee ee ea 8. 00 
EES ST es ae 8. 00 
Dock builders, house shorers, and sheath pilers__-_ 7. 50 
a 8. OO 
Cement and concrete wor hesiri (hi eencial. se (*) 

Composition roofers and waterproofers__ ae 7. 00 
Composition roofers and waterproofers (foremen)_—__- 7. 50 
EE ES a ae 1, t 
Biectrical workers’ helpers ____._---~--~--~-- t 50 
Elevator constructors —____- al el ‘ A 8. 00 
Elevator constructors’ helpers __--_--~--- : 6. 00 
Granite cutters_____ RES SS! ai . 8. OO 
Hoisting engineers, by the oe aa cae , iG. 75 
Hoisting engineers, by the day_-----....-------~----- 9. OO 
Hoisting engineers, running compressors, extra per week_- i. OO 
Housesmiths and bridgemen, Local No. 40__. —- ree 8. 00 
Housesmiths’ finishers, Local No, 52_...-_--___--_..---~- _ §8.00 
Housesmiths’ helpers_—_---—-- ae eT 





1 Now being adinated. 
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Per day of 
8 hours. 

Marble cutters and setters (April 1, 1920) __------------__- 8. 00 
Marble enevers CARTE 1, Bie) neocon cn ntie soon ein5iis 9. 00 
Marble polishers, bed rubbers and sawyers (April 1, 1920)_. 7.50 
Marble cutters’ helpers, riggers, crane and derrick men_____ 6. 00 
Mosaie and terrazzo workers ___.__--------~--~-- a Sr 7. 00 
Mosaie and terrazzo workers’ helpers___.._---------------- (°) 

RE LE a EEE a | 
al cle sah bbent utes on voeiasuanin es Shear 8. 00 
aha ater ener and nvenen or nnenemenie 8. 50 
iS eS aiamdntinewerencnan eee 
SEE IONE, LG TRAE 8. 00 
Roofers and sheet-metal workers_________----------------- 8. 00 
| EE ne ee 8. 00 
Steam and hot-water fitters’ helpers__.___._________-----~- i ae 
ERIE ES 5 i CS REE nS NU ees OC 8. 00 
CIEE A, ART ee ee 6. 00 
NEES a SEI ee Oe a . 25 
GES REESE SEE ee Se 8. 00 


Provided, should the cost of living materially change, upon five months’ 
notice from the Building Trades Council or the Building Trades Employers’ 
Association given prior to January 1, 1921, the wage schedule for the calendar 
year 1921 shall be reopened and readjusted by the representatives of the parties 
hereto, 

3. The existing trade agreements between the several trade associations, 
members of the Building Trades Employers’ Association and the unions of 
their respective trades shall be continued upon their present terms and condi- 
tions until the expiration of this agreement, unless changed by the mutual 
consent of the parties thereto; except, that the working week and the wage 
schedule herein agreed upon shall not be changed, except as herein provided for. 

4. Regular or consecutive overtime shall not be worked unless permission to 
do so shall have been given by a joint committee, consisting of the chairman 
of the board of governors of the Building Trades Employers’ Association and 
the chairman of the Building Trades Council; provided that this shall not 
apply to occasional overtime made necessary by the exigencies of the work. 

5. The unions as a whole or as a single union shall not order any strike against 
a member of the Building Trades Employers’ Association, neither shall any 
number of union men leave the work of a member of the Building Trades Em- 
ployers’ Association, nor shall any member of the Building Trades Employers’ 
Association lock out his employees; and, should any union or the members of 
any union violate this agreement and the violation is not discontinued within 
one week from the time notice of said violation is sent to the Building Trades 
Council, it shall not be considered a violation of this agreement or of any 
trade agreement if the Building Trades Employers’ Association or any member 
or members thereof proceed to man the work with such men as can be secured, 
or, in case of such violation, if the Building Trades Employers’ Association lock 
out the members of the defaulting union or declares a general cessation of work. 
It is further agreed that if workmen not members of the unions parties hereto 
are alleged to be employed on any job whereon any member or members of the 
Building Trades Employers’ Association are doing work, it shall be brought 
immediately to the attention of the board of arbitration hereinafter provided 





1Now being adjusted. 
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for, and if the facts are found by said board to be as alleged, it shall not be 
deemed a violation of this agreement, or of any trade agreement, for any 
member of the unions above mentioned to refuse to work on the job in ques- 
tion, unless such workmen are justifiably employed in the case above provided 
for, that is, where a union or a number of members of a union have first violated 
this agreement. 

6. A permanent board of arbitration shall be established, said board to consist 
of five members of the executive committee of the board of governors of the 
Building Trades Employers’ Association and five members of the executive com- 
mittee of the Building Trades Council, to whom shall be referred all disputes 
that may arise relative to alleged violations of this agreement or the intent and 
meaning of any part thereof. The decision of said board of arbitration upon 
any matter submitted to it shall be final and binding upon all parties hereto; 
and, should said board of arbitration fail to agree after three consecutive daily 
meetings, said board of arbitration shall select an umpire, and each side shall 
make its arguments before the umpire, and his decision shall be final and bind- 
ing upon all the parties hereto. 

7. This agreement shall apply upon all work performed within the geographical 
limits of Greater New York and Long Island and in such additional territory 
as is included in the provisions of the existing trade agreements between the 
several trade associations of employers and the unions of their trades. 

8. The unions parties to this agreement agree to furnish at all times sufficient 
men to man the work of the members of the Building Trades Employers’ Asso- 
ciation. 


Norfolk, Va. 


N AGREEMENT recently made between employing contractors 

and members of unions with which the Norfolk Builders and 
Contractors’ Association has contracts, created a joint arbitration 
board to which all disputes are referred. The agreement is given in 
full: + 


This agreement made this ist day of August, 1919, between the Builders’ 
and Contractors’ Association, of Norfolk, Va., party of the first part, hereinafter 
called the builders’ association and the ___-_- union, party of the second part, 
hereinafter called the “ union.” 

Witnesseth ; That the parties hereto hereby agree for their respective members 
as follows: 

1, There shall at all times be maintained a joint arbitration board to consist of 
the members of a board of five, hereinafter called builders. board, to be 
selected from year to year by the builders’ association and of the meinbers of a 
board of five, hereinafter called union board, to be selected from year to year 
by and to represent the following unions: Asbestos Workers and Pipe Coverers; 
Steam and Operating Engineers; Carpenters’ District Council; Painters Decor- 
ators and Paper Hangers; Structual Ornamental and Reinforced Iron Workers; 
Electricians; Lathers; Sheet-Metal Workers. 


Chairmen Preside Alternately. 


The five members constituting the builders’ board shall select its chairman, 
and the five members constituting the union board shall select its chairman, 
These chairmen shall be chairmen of the joint arbitration board. At the 





1From Association General Contractor of America, Members’ News Letter, Dec. 20, 
1919. Chicago, 
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first meeting of the said joint arbitration board the chairman selected by the 
union board shall preside, at the next meeting of the said joint arbitration 
board the chairman selected by the builders’ board shall preside, and so on 
alternately. There shall also be selected by the five members constituting the 
builders’ board, a secretary, and there shall be selected by the five members 
constituting the union board, a secretary. These secretaries shall both serve 
as secretaries of the joint arbitration board. A quorum of said joint arbitra- 
tion board shall consist of nine members, and no action shall be taken in any 
case unless at least six members vote in the affirmative. The said joint arbitra- 
tion board shall meet at rooms to be provided by the builders’ association, in 
the Monticello Hotel, Norfolk, Va., on the second and fourth Saturdays of each 
month, at 3.30 p. m., the first regular meeting to be held on the 23d day of 
August, 1919. Special meetings may be called at any time, to be held at said 
place, by either chairman of said joint arbitration board. Notice of said special 
meetings shall be given by either secretary by mailing same at least two days 
in advance of the time of the meeting. In the event of the absence from the 
meeting of the joint arbitration board of any member or members of the union 
board the chairman of the union board may appoint the secretary thereof, or a 
member or members of the union to take his or their place, and in case of the 
absence of a member or members of the builders’ board the chairman of the 
builders’ board may appoint the secretary thereof, or any member or members 
of the builders’ board to take his or their place. 

2. The builders’ association agrees, for its members, that they will, beginning 
August 1, 1919, pay —__--- to all employees employed by them and belonging 
to the mentioned unions, party of the second part. A day’s work shall consist 
of eight hours’ work, beginning at 8 o’clock a. m. and ending not later than 
5 p. m. except on Saturdays, and a day’s work on Saturday shall consist of 
four hours. All overtime work on Saturday afternoons and holidays shall be 
paid for at the rate of double time. Holidays shall be those named in the 
international union laws and of said union approved for this district. 


Only Union Men to be Employed. 


8. The builders’ association for its members agrees that said members shal! 
employ for the work covered by said union only men belonging to said union, 
unless said union can not furnish sufficient men to meet the demand within 
48 hours from the time notice is furnished a representative of said union, in 
which event the members of the builders’ association shall have the right to 
engage nonunion men until such time as the union can replace them with satis- 
factory union men. 

4. The builders’ association, for its members, agrees that it will, so far as pos- 
sible, ohserve the by-laws and working rules approved by the international of the 
said union, and the union agrees, on its part, that there shall not be any strike nor 
tie-up on jobs of members of the builders’ association except by an affirmative 
vote of six members of the joint arbitration board, in writing, signed by them, 
unless a general strike or tie-up is called by the international of said union. 


Decision of Board Binding. 


5. All matters pertaining to or disputes affecting the job, held by any member 
of the union with a member of the builders’ asseciation, shall be referred to the 
joint arbitration board, and no other action shall be taken thereon until the 
said joint arbitration board shall reach 2 decision with reference thereto, as 
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hereinabove provided, or as hereinafter provided for, and any decision so 
reached shall be binding upon the members of the union and the members of 
the builders’ association. 

G6. In any case where six members of the joint arbitration board are unable 
to agree and thereby reach a decision, there shall be selected by an affirmative 
vote of at least six members of the said joint arbitration board a referee, to 
whom the said matters in dispute shall be referred, and his decision shall be 
binding upon all parties hereto and shall be trented and considered as the deci- 
sion of the joint arbitration board. 

7. The joint arbitration board shall have the right by an affirmative vote of 
six members thereon, at any meeting, to impose a fine of not less than $25 and 
not more than $100 on any members of the builders’ association or said union 
for any violation of this contract, or any finding of the joint arbitration board, 
by either party. There shall, however, be only one fine imposed for any one 
act, violation, or offense, and the said fine so imposed therefor shall go to that 
union which may be determined by the joint arbitration board, be divided be- 
tween several unions as said board may determine, and if the fine is imposed 
upon said union said fine shall go to that member of the association on whose 
job the offense was committed. 


Wage Scale Fired by Agreement. 


8. Both the builders’ association and the union hereby agree that the rate of 
waces fixed herein for the menibers of the union shall remain in effect for nine 
months from the Ist day of August, 1919, and no change be demanded unless 
notice is given to the joint arbitration board by either party hereto, in writing, 
of ics intention to ask for a change 90 days prior to the 30th day of April, 1920; 
otherwise, shall continue and remain in force for a period of 12 months longer 
from the 30th day oi: April, 1920. 

S$. Any member of the builders’ association shall have the right to retain men 
not belonging to said union, now in his employ, for a period of 90 days only 
from the Ist day of August, 1919, but in all events said association member shall 
and must unienize his men before 90 days, if possible. 

10. It is understood and agreed, as far as possible, that nothing herein con- 
tained shall give the right to the union, or its members, to complain or make 
any dispute, or take action for a period of 90 days from date thereof, because any 
member of the builders’ association has contracts on jobs on which nonunion 
men have worked, or are working; but this shall not prevent complaint, dispute, 
or action for any matter within his own craft. But in no case shall said union 
complain or bring charges against any association member for engaging or 
doing his work with nonunion bricklayers, plasterers, plumbers, and steam fit- 
ters for the full duration of this agreement or until such time as these unions 
Shall make an arrangement with the builders and contractors’ association with 
the consent of the arbitration board. 

11. It is understood and agreed that this contract is made for and on behalf 
of the recular members of the builders’ association only, and does not apply to 
the associate or honorary members thereof; said associate or honorary members 
consisting of building-material dealers, retail lumber dealers, ete., a list of 
Which from time to time will be furnished by the builders’ association to the 
union on request. - 
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Creation of a German Archive for Collective 
Agreements.* 


INCE the compact of November 15, 1918,° in which the central 
organizations of German employers and workers had agreed that 
in the future the working and wage conditions for all workers 

of both sexes should be regulated in accordance with conditions in the 
trade in question through collective agreements with the trade or- 
ganizations of the workers, and since the people’s commissioners by 
a decree of December 23, 1918,* had given such collective agreements 
legally binding force, collective bargaining has steadily grown in im- 
portance. While hitherto collective bargaining predominated only in 
handicrafts establishments, now the handicrafts and large scale in- 
dustries, commerce and zgriculture, manual workers, and salaried em- 
ployees outdo each other in concluding collective agreements, and the 
subjects regulated by these agreements become more and more 
numerous. 

In view of the steadily growing extent of collective bargaining it is 
comprehensible that the various agreements frequently show greater 
diversities than would seem justified by occupational or local pecul- 
iarities. In the interest of sound social development it is, however, 
desirable that the stipulations of the various agreements be equalized 
as much as possible. This applies not only to wage rates but also to 
all other subjects regulated in collective agreements. Provisions 
that have stood the test and make for efficiency should as far as pos- 
sible be incorporated in all the agreements, while provisions that are 
out of date and have proved impracticable should be avoided. This 
ean, however, only be accomplished by a central office in which 
all collective agreements concluded in Germany are gathered and 
arranged for easy and ready reference for interested parties. A 
number of employers’ and workers’ organizations have to a larger or 
lesser extent been active in gathering such material. As commendable 
as such activities may be they can at the best only cover the collective 
agreements coming within the sphere of organization of the individual 
federations, and do not make superfluous a centralized collection. 
Such private activity of interested parties, moreover, can never render 
the same service as an official archive. Moreover, only such a non- 
partisan institution will enjoy among all social classes that measure of 
confidence which is required when the furnishing of reliable docu- 
mentary bases for the settlement of labor disputes and the conclusion 
of collective agreements comes in question. 


_ 





2 Reichs-Arbeitsblatt. Berlin. Sept. 25, 1919, p. 691. 
2MonTHLY Lazsor Review, April, 1919, pp. 158-160. 
SIdem, pp. 160—167. 
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In view of these considerations the bureau of labor statistics in 
the German statistical office, which is charged with the annual com- 
pilation of statistics on collective bargaining has established an 
archive for collective agreements (Tarifarchiv) which will try to 
gather and arrange for reference all agreements concluded in Germany 
at the earliest possible date after their conclusion. This archive is 
not to be confounded with the collection of legally binding collective 
agreements which is maintained by the Ministry of Labor as an 
adjunct of the register of collective agreements and embraces only a 
small number of such agreements. The archive in the bureau of labor 
statistics will contain not only the legally binding but the great mass 
of all the other collective agreements. In September, 1919, it had 
already collected 2,500 agreements newly concluded during that year. 
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Employment in Selected Industries in Decem- 
ber, 1919. 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics received and tabulated reports 
concerning the volume of employment in December, 1919, 
from representative establishments in 13 selected industries. 

Comparing the figures of December, 1919, with those of identical 
establishments for December, 1918, it appears that in 10 industries 
there were increases in the number of persons employed. The largest 
increase, 26.9 per cent, appears in automobile manufacturing. Three 
industries show decreases, the largest being 25.8 per cent in car 
building and repairing and 21.6 per cent in iron and steel, 

Eleven of the 13 industries show an increase in the total amount of 
the pay roll for December, 1919, as compared with December, 1918, 
and 2 a decrease. Percentage increase of 96.4, 58.7, 48.8, and 44.9 
appear in men’s ready-made clothing, woolen, silk, and automobile 
manufacturing, respectively. A decrease of 22.8 per cent is found 
in car building and repairing, while iron and steel shows a decrease 
of 22 per cent. 





COMPARISON OF 


EMPLOYMENT IN 


IDENTICAL 














ESTABLISHMENTS 


IN 





DECEM- 


- BER, 1918, AND DECEMBER, 1919. 
| ¥stab- | Number on pay| |, | amount of pay roll 
| lish- rollin Decem-| Per | / = - Pat, i rol r 
| ments ber— cent | Per . | Cent 
|report-| Veriod anes — = .| - onal 
Industry. ing of | \¢ or j ereane 
| for De-| pay roll. | hah tags 
both ( crease 1918 i919 | crease 
| years. (—). (—). 
—|— " ind -m 
Automobile manufacturing. 39 | 1 week..| 101,729 | 129,075 | +26.9 |$2, 723, 904 ne oon 7238 | +449 
Boots and shoes............ 60 |...do.. 51, 883 56, 850 | + 9.6 | 1,099, 136 | 1, 383, 753 +25. 9 
Car building and repairing. . 56 | 4month.| 76,401 * 665 | —25.8 | 4,626,656 | 3,569,873 | —22.8 
Cigar manufacturing ....... | 54 | 1 week 19,430 | 17,928 — 7.7 325,604 | 391,864; +20.3 
Men reeds ened cothing a 18,561 | 22,005 , +18.6 385,006 | 756,195 | +96.4 
Cotton finishing............) a | 14,167 | 16,240 +14.6 289,472 | 409,573 | +41.5 
Cotton manufactaring......| | ie 36,575 | 39,684 | + 8.5 633,296 | 807,724 | +27.5 
Hosiery and underwear... 58 |...do..... 29,876 | 31,535 + 5.6| 473,497| 502,023 | +25.0 
Iron and steel.............. 92 | smonth.| 182,086 | 142,766 | —21.6 |12, 750, 734 | 9,941,341 | —22.0 
Leather manufacturing..... 33 week..| 15,877 17,899) +12.7 372, 734 457,682! +22.8 
_— as 65 a9-catiens’s Ee = 29, 363 29° 867 | + 1.7 657, 873 | 763,939) +16.1 
MAGES Cob dnaises codcdevaes 46 | 2 weeks.; 15,092 17,849 | +18.3 554, 462 825, 231 +48. 8 
Por 49 | 1 week..| 39,460 45, 653 | +15.7 746, 379 1,184,265 | +58.7 














The table following shows the number of persons actually working 
on the last full day of the reported pay period in December, 1918, 


and December, 1919. 
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the question is small, and this fact should be taken into considera- 
tion when studying these figures. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS ON THE LAST FULL 
DAY’S OPERATION IN DECEMBER, 1918, AND DECEMBER, 1919. 


























pres Number actually working | 

Establish- on last full day of re- | | 

i . | Period of cried pay period in |! hod cent of 
e Je we creuse 
Industry. for Decem-' pay roll. — (+) ) or de- 
ber, both emcees cret De 
— 1918 1919 

Automobile manufacturing............ 221 week....| 56, 883 75,545 +-32.8 
ES si nem enncbWdses<asa0 2 |...do.. 11, $29 13, 810 15.8 
building and repairing........ aeea a i 4 month...| 64, 857 50, 345 — 22.4 
Cigar manufacturing................... | Ll week....! 4, 797 5, 271 + 9.9 
Men’s ready-made clothing........_... es ee val 8, 997 9°: 592 + 6.6 
ARR a ee 15 ~~ Rm 10, 463 11, 905 +-13.8 
Cotton manufacturing................. ee “eee 24, 256 265, 925 + 11.0 
Hosiery and underwear................ 2 ..-d0. 12, 228 13, 334 4+- 8.5 
So ots akin ccc c cee 78 | 3 month... 143, 628 115, 482 —19.6 
Leather manufacturing................ Hs | 1 week 11, 959 13, 342 +11.6 
Faper tS TE NR % Powe SEK 14, 036 | 14, 984 + 6.8 
gp le ee ao . weeks... 9,845 11, 878 | +. 7 
I eee tes so. adap anaes ceones | 45 | 1 week.... 32, 298 39, 364 | + 23.4 





Comparative data for December, 1919, and November, 1919, ap- 
pear in the following table. The figures show that in 10 industries 
there was an increase in the number of persons on the pay roll in 
December as compared with November, and in 3 a decrease. ‘The 
greatest increase, 18.3 per cent, is shown in iron and steel, while a 
decrease of 10.2 per cent appears in men’s ready-made clothing. 

When comparing December, 1919, with November, 1919, 12 indus- 
tries show an increase in the amount of money paid to employees 
and 1 shows a decrease. The most important increases, 23.7, 22.5, 
20.5, and 17.9 per cent, appear in cotton manufacturing, iron and 
steel, cotton finishing, and woolen. Automobile manufacturing 
shows a decrease of 5.5 per cent. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN NOVEMBER 
AND DECEMBER, 1919. 






































| f | 
| Estab- Number on pay | P {mount of pay roll | 
| lish- roll in— Ri. in— | Pa | 
ane atin tin 
: | Period of | crease | crease 
Industry. ing for |... 
'Novem-| PY roll. Nev em-| Decem- | (tor Novem- | Decem- | ae 
| ber and er, ber, | € ber, | ber, it 
Decem-| 1919, | 1919, | CFeASe) gig, | gig, | Crease 
ber. | lites ; : 
oe 
es a oho we 5 a ye 3 es ee eae eG 
Automobile manufacturin:.. 44 | 1 week../ 133, 704 | | 130,35 | — 2.5 |$4, 207, 402 \s3, 975,884 | — 5.5 
Boots and shoes...........- @ |. ..d@....< 55, 219 56,437 | + 2.2 | 1,248,318 | 1, 373,683 | +10.0 
Car building and repairing. . 54} Smonth.; 52,9383! 54,845 | + 3.6 3, 377, 648 3, 432,852 | + 1.6 
Cigar manufacturing. ...... 53 | l week..| 17,847 | 17,866| + .1 373, 379 389,264 | + 4.3 
Men’s ready-made clothing. OOT. . Gi... 25,314 | 22,736 | —10.2 753, 916 784,596 | + 4.1 
Cotton finishing............ 18 |...do..... 15,684 | 16,240) + 3.5] 340,517 |  409,573| +20.3 
Cotton caamtestinting cet bith 49 |...do..... 39,099 40,669 | + 4.0 678, 365 839,408 | +23.7 
Hosiery and underwear... . 60 |...do..... 30, 797 31,493 | + 2.3 530, 269 501,482 | +11.5 
Tron and steel... .. bbe Rane 94 | }month.| 127,280 | 150,600 | +18.3 | 8,616,345 |10,579,044 | +22.8 
Leather manuiacturing.... 33 week..| 17,786 | 17,899) + .6 430, 524 457,682 | + 6.3 
Débis. shuisaded ni 52 |...do..... 28,997 | + .9| 701,995) 736,608! 4+ 4.9 
Pav cccvescscaveseces 46 | 2 weeks.| 17,392! 17,849 + 2.6 776, 570 825, 231 + 6.3 
Ne ceiving ch «cies 49 | 1 week... : 45,653 | — 3.4 | 1,004, 264 | ceed +17.9 
| 
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A comparatively small number of establishments reported as to the 
number of persons working on the last full day of the reported pay 
periods. The following table gives in comparable form the figures 
for November and December, 1919. The small number of establish- 
ments represented should be noted when using these figures. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN 


FULL DAY’S OPERATION IN NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER, 1919. 


IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS ON THE LAST 








Industry. 





Automobile manufacturing................ 
Boots and shoes.........- 


Car a repairing 


Cigar manu 


Men’s ready-made clothing................ 


Cotton finishing 


Cotton manufacturing.... 
Hosiery and underwear... 


Tron and steel 


eee reat seer seeee 


ee ee ee 





Number actually work- 








Establish- ing on last full day 
ments re- of reported pay pe- | Por cent of 
rting for} Period of riod in— increase 
ovember | pay roil. (+) or de- 
and De- crease (—). 
cember. November, | December, 
1919. 1919. 
23 | 1 week. 79, 359 76, 491 — 36 
26 |. ...d0....-. 13, 905 14, 064 +11 
50 | 4 month 47,185 48, 289 + 2.3 
17 | 1 week.. 5,080 5, 231 + 4.0 
g Se eee 12, 702 9,970 —21.5 
9 pe eee 11, 497 11, 905 + 3.5 
BD 1... EOcce.0- 23,073 23, + 1.0 
Be Act awEGnsvecs 13,794 14,161 + 2.7 
78 | 4 month... 99, 281 119, 169 +20.0 
19 | l week.... 13,170 . + 1.3 
2 }....do...... 14,973 15, 254 + 1.9 
30 | 2 weeks... 13, 618 14,161 + 4.0 
47 | 1 week... 41, 466 39, 988 — 3.6 

















[* 


Changes in Wage Rates. 


ALL of the 13 industries there were establishments reporting 
wage-rate increases during the period November 15 to Decem- 


ber 15, 1919. Of the establishments reporting, many did not answer 
the inquiry relative to this item, but in such cases it is not likely that 
changes were made. 

Automobile manufacturing.—One plant granted an increase of 3 per 
cent to 12 per cent of the employees. Three per cent of the men in 
one concern received a 2 per cent increase. One establishment reported 
increases to 25 individuals but gave no further data, and another firm 
gave some small increases but made no other statement. 

Boots and shoes.—One concern gave an increase of 162 per cent to 
232 per cent of the employees. Two firms reported a 15 per cent 
increase affecting about 334 per cent of the force in one plant and 
the cutters and fitters, or about 32 per cent of the men, in the other. 
An increase of 10 per cent was granted by five establishments, affect- 
ing all of the men in one, 68 per cent of the force in another, 66% per 
cent of the employees in the third, and one-fourth of the workers in 
the fourth, while the fifth plant did not state the number of persons 
affected. In one concern 2} per cent of the employees received an 
increase of about 7 per cent. All of the outside cutters in one firm 
received an increase of one-half cent per pair. 
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Cigar manufacturing.—One establishment reported an increase of 
10 per cent, affecting 78 per cent of the employees. 

Men’s ready-made clothing.—One establishment reported a 25 per 
cent increase throughout the plant. One concern gave a 20 per cent 
increase to 40 per cent of the employees. Eighty per cent of the 
employees in one firm received a 15 per cent increase. Three men in 
one plant were given an increase of $6 a week and 75 per cent of the 
men received an increase of $5 per week. Two establishments granted 
a $5 increase, affecting all of the employees in one plant and 81 per 
cent of the men in the other; the second plant also gave an increase of 
1 cent per piece to the remainder of the force. An increase of 10 per 
cent, affecting 50 per cent of the employees, was given by one concern. 
One plant gave an increase of 3 per cent to 6 per cent of the force. 

Cotton finishing—All of the employees in four plants received 
an increase of 12} per cent. Six concerns granted an increase of 
124 per cent, affecting 95 per cent of the help; and one of these firms 
also gave a 6} per cent increase to 5 per cent of the force. Six per 
cent of the employees in one plant received an increase of 0.139 
per cent. Another concern gave increases of 12 cents, 5 cents, 4 
cents, and 3 cents per hour affecting the printers, 21 per cent of the 
females, all of the men, and 79 per cent of the females, respectively. 

Cotton manufacturing.—One establishment reported an increase 
of 14 per cent affecting all of their employees. All of the men in 
21 plants received an increase of 12} per cent. Three plants gave 
a 123 per cent increase but did not state the per cent of the force 
affected. One mill gave all of the force a 12 per cent increase. An 
average increase of 9 per cent, affecting all of the employees, was 
given by one concern. 

Hosiery and underwear—Increases ranging from 15 to 20 per 
cent, affecting all of the employees was given by one concern. Five 
plants reported an increase of 12} per cent to all of the force. One 
establishment gave a 124 per cent increase but did not state the num- 
ber of men affected. 

Iron and steel—An increase of 10 per cent to 6 per cent of the 
force was given by one plant. 

Leather manufacturing—All\ of the men in one establishment re- 
ceived an increase of 124 per cent, and another concern gave a $2 
bonus to all full-time workers (90 per cent of the force). 

Paper making.—All of the employees in one concern were given 
a 10 per cent increase, and about 88 per cent of the men in another 
plant received an increase of about 10 per cent. A 6 per cent raise, 
affecting 6 per cent of the employees, was reported by one estab- 
lishment. Every man in one mill was advanced 50 cents per day. 
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Silk.—One establishment granted increases ranging from 15 to 
20 per cent affecting all of the pieceworkers, and gave increases 
ranging from 10 to 15 per cent to all time workers. All of the em- 
ployees in one firm received a 123 per cent increase. Four plants 
reported an increase of 10 per cent affecting the entire force in two 
mills, 66 per cent of the force in another mill, and 50 per cent of 
the employees in the fourth establishment. One concern gave an 
increase of 0.06% per cent to 0.087 per cent of the force and a 124 
per cent increase to 0.101 per cent of the men. Ninety-five per cent 
of the workers in one concern received a 9 per cent increase and all 
of the force in another mill were granted an increase of 8} per cent. 
The weavers, or about 70 per cent of the employees, in one establish- 
ment were advanced 5 cents per hour. 

Woolen.—Thirty establishments gave increases ranging from 12} 
to 20 per cent to their employees. An increase of 124 per cent, af- 
fecting all of the force, was granted by 13 firms. One plant gave 
a 124 per cent increase to 99 per cent of the men. Two concerns 
gave increases to all their employees, but did not state the amount 
of the increase, and two establishments reported increases, but 
made no further statement. 





Provisions for Employment of ex-Service Men. 
United States. 


ITH the signing of the armistice and the accompanying 
prospect of an immediate return to the United States of 


the American forces, their proper placement in industry 
became an engrossing question. The War Department felt that some 
means other than the existing employment agencies which dealt 
with employment generally were necessary in order to secure in- 
formation regarding possible vacancies. 

Accordingly a scheme having for its object the proper placement 
of ex-service men in industry was instituted by the Service and 
Information Department of the War Department, and was operated 
from March 3 to September 20, 1919, when, upon the resignation of 
Col. Arthur Woods, who had the reemployment work in charge, it 
was transferred to the War Plans Division of the General Staff, 
where it is now being carried on under the direction of Maj. Gen. 
William G. Haan, Assistant Chief of Staff. 

The importance of work of this character being done by the War 
Department was later emphasized when the United States Employ- 
ment Service, which had endeavored to meet the situation of placing 
the discharged soldier as adequately as possible in conjunction with 
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its general work, was, through lack of funds, forced to suspend many 
of its activities and depend upon State and local agencies for infor- 
mation regarding the status of employment throughout the country. 

In order to facilitate the carrying out of the scheme, the United 
States was divided into four districts, with Washington as a central 
office, and with a branch in each district as follows: Boston as a center 
for the New England States; New York for the Middle Eastern 
States; Indianapolis for the Central States; and San Francisco for 
the Western States. Recently the New England and Middle Eastern 
branches have been consolidated. No branch was established in the 
South, the reason given being that the South has no unemployment 
problem. South Carolina, for instance, reports that she has reab- 
sorbed her 50,000 returned men and could use more. 

The War Department has no employment agencies of its own in 
these districts, but has striven to establish cooperative arrangements 
with all of the soldier job-hunting agencies in each town or city. As 
a result the local employment offices of all kinds—War Camp Com- 
munity Service, Bureaus for Returning Soldiers, Sailors, and Ma- 
rines; Salvation Army, Y. M. C. A., American Red Cross, Knights 
of Columbus, National Catholic War Council, Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica, and Jewish Welfare Board—are all cooperating with the War 
Department in an effort to place every ex-service man in satisfac- 
tory employment. 

In addition to furnishing buildings, office furniture, and paid 
employees, these local offices and welfare organizations have con- 
tributed generously of their funds and of theirtime. They also make 
weekly reports on the applications for work received and the place- 
ments made. The American Legion also is putting its strength be- 
hind this movement, and reports from various parts of the country 
show that it is rendering efficient aid in placing ex-service men. 

The department keeps in touch with these local agencies, and 
through them with the labor situation in each district, by means of a 
force of traveling representatives, composed of 30 officers and 12 
civilians, who travel from town to town enlisting cooperation with 
local agencies, supervising the work, and giving all possible assist- 
ance to ex-soldiers, especially in those places where unemployment 
is the greatest. 

As a part of the headquarters work a special service was instituted 
which undertakes to furnish technical ex-service men located in 
Washington, or those coming to the city, with employment. The 
scope of this work has gradually extended to cover men and places 
in the various districts, so that now when a firm makes a requisition 
for a man having certain qualifications the office selects, from the 
soldiers’ personnel cards, a man whose training and experience satisfy 
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the requirements, and he is immediately notified of the opportunity 
for work. In many of these instances, moreover, the office is able 
to certify a man from the same part of the country from which 
such a request comes, and thus the additional advantage is gained 
of placing a man near his home. On the other hand, in many cases 
firms are notified of available men in their vicinity. 

To stimulate the interest of employers in the employment of sol- 
diers, what is known as the Legion of Patriotic Employers was organ- 
ized. Included among such employers are “ merchants, manufactur- 
ers, corporations, tradesmen, city governments, farmers, professional 
men, banks, insurance companies, newspapers, storekeepers, railways, 
private individuals, and all concerns, great and small, who have put 
themselves down in writing with the Assistant Secretary of War as 
agreeing to take back every man who left them to serve in the war.” 

To every employer making this promise the War and Navy Depart- 
ments issue a certificate signed by the Secretaries of War and Navy 
and bearing the seal of the United States, the American eagle, and 
the name of the firm. On December 15, 1919, 62,964 of these certifi- 
cates had been issued to employers throughout the country. 

On October 1, 1919, about 20,000 men remained unplaced. Between 
that date and November 1 this number was increased by 90,000 officers 
and men who had been discharged during that period. If past experi- 
ence holds good 80 per cent of this latter number will go back to their 
old jobs, which leaves 38,000 still to be placed—a large problem. 

Releases from the War Department for December 1, 1919, sum- 
marize the soldier employment statistics secured by the Service and 
Information Branch as follows: In eight representative cities of the 
New England district 1,642 ex-service men out of 2,708 seeking em- 
ployment were placed in positions. Boston, with 1,265 men seeking 
work and 594 placements, represented one-half of this unemploy- 
ment. Thirty-seven cities in the Eastern States reported for the same 
period 15,315 men applying for work and 9,513 placements, the rela- 
tive number of placements having greatly decreased during Novem- 
ber. New York City for the last week reported on had 2,318 appli- 
cants and 1,192 men placed, or about 50 per cent. In 58 cities of the 
Central States 12,408 ex-service men were placed out of 16,125 apply- 
ing for work, leaving 3,717 unplaced, as against 4,518 in October, 
showing an improvement in the number of placements made in this 
district, though the number registering for employment was higher 
than in the preceding month. The Pacific Coast States reported diffi- 
culty in placing all the discharged men of that district in suitable 
employment. In 21 cities of that district 7,172 men registered for 
work during the month of November and 4,913 were placed, San 
Francisco showing the largest proportion of unemployment. 
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What Some of the States Have Been Doing.’ 


NDIVIDUAL States, especially since the forced suspension of 
much of the work of the Federal Employment Service, have en- 
deavored as far as possible to place in employment their own citizens 
who had entered the service. This was accomplished in some cases 
by means of State legislation, but generally through a continuance of 
the Federal Employment Service in conjunction with State and local 
employment agencies and the cooperation of the local councils of na- 
tional defense and welfare organizations of all kinds. 

State legislation providing for the placement of ex-service men, 
while confined to a limited number of States, covers a rather wide 
range of method, no two States making quite the same provision. 
A number of States, among them Illinois, Massachusetts, Minnesota, 
New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania, enacted legislation restor- 
ing ex-service men to civil-service positions or giving them prefer- 
ence in municipal and other public works. Connecticut, Delaware, 
Rhode Island, and Minnesota allow peddling without licenses. The 
Indiana Legislature enacted a law (S. B. 306) creating a board of 
seven members, known as the employment commission of Indiana, 
one section of which in cooperation with the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education is endeavoring to secure employment for ex- 
service men. Illinois also has a commission with wide powers for 
obtaining employment for soldiers. A Preference of Employment 
Act (chap. 253, Acts of 1919) passed by the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature gives preference to discharged soldiers and sailors “in the 
employment of mechanics, teamsters, and laborers in the construc- 
tion of public works by the Commonwealth or by a county, city, 
town, or district, or by persons contracting therewith for such con- 
struction.” 

It has been the duty of the Missouri Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Employ- 
ment Organization, created by legislative enactment, to assist ex- 
soldiers and ex-sailors to obtain employment, to interview former 
employers of ex-service men as to their reasons for failure to reem- 
ploy such men, and to make a public report of their investigations 
to the governor. The Veterans’ Welfare Commission of Montana, 
approved March 4, 1919, in its effort to educate and place returning 
soldiers, may “establish employment agencies, furnish employment, 
provide institutions, assist the United States in reclamation or recon- 
struction work, make grants or loans, and expend the funds entirely 
in the discretion of the commission.” One hundred thousand dollars 
was appropriated by the Oregon Legislature to finance a commission 





1DPData taken largely from information furnished by the American Red Cross, Come 
Back, Nov. 8, 15, 22, and 29, and from U. 8. Council of National Defense, Readjustment 
and Reconstruction Information, Part II. Washington, D. C. (In press.) 
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of five members, called the soldiers’ and sailors’ commission, whose 
duty it shall be to spend this sum as it deems best in assisting 
honorably discharged soldiers and sailors and marines to obtain 
employment and in such other ways as will best promote the interests 
of the men, while Rhode Island appropriated $9,550 for the mainte- 
nance of free employment offices for discharged soldiers and sailors 
and other unemployed in such centers as the governor selects. 

As early as January 25, 1919, California appointed a State com- 
mittee on soldiers’ reemployment readjustment to succeed to the ac- 
tivities of the State council of defense. In addition to concentrating 
upon the placement of soldiers, accelerating the payment of allot- 
ments, controlling relief collections, and carrying out an Americani- 
zation program, the committee operating through 58 county divisions 
of the council of national defense has sent requests to mayors, cham- 
bers of commerce, and other organizations, asking them to form 
placement or readjustment committees. In addition the committee 
made out the quota of returning soldiers for each county so that each 
could know just what its obligation was. Surplus and shortage of 
labor were also revealed by this means and men seeking jobs were 
sent to places where work was available. California has in opera- 
tion a successful land settlement scheme, one of the few not in some 
way dependent upon proposed Federal aid and giving preference to 
the honorably discharged soldier, sailor, or marine. North and South 
Dakota ancé& Colorado also have independent land settlement schemes. 

A sum of $500,000 was appropriated by the Legislature of the State 
of Washington to assist ex-service men back to civil life. The fund 
is administered by the veterans’ welfare commission, which may use 
it in the manner best suited to carry out the purposes of the appro- 
priation. To this end the commission may establish employment 
agencies, provide for institutions, and make grants and loans. New 
Jersey created a nonsalaried State employment bureau to act in 
cooperation with the Federal Government in furnishing employment 
for men discharged from the service. 

A number of States have provided through legislative enactment 
for the vocational rehabilitation and training of ex-service men, and 
have provided free tuition in State universities as a preparation for 
future employment. 

What may be termed private means taken in the various States, 
cities, and towns throughout the country to solve ex-soldier unem- 
ployment problems are almost too numerous to mention. In many 
places councils of national defense took over the work of the Federal 
Government along this line. Welfare organizations, such as those co- 
operating in the War Department scheme previously outlined, have 
used every. facility at hand to carry on this important work. Sys- 
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tematic canvasses of factories and business houses have been made 
to obtain jobs for men discharged from the forces. Governors have 
called on employers to reemploy all employees. Many States and 
cities have assisted men financially until they found employment. 
Citizen committees have given their services and the means to keep 
up existing local agencies or to create new ones. Special courses in 
vocational education have been offered to train men for certain lines 
of employment and many universities are giving free tuition. 

A fine spirit is manifested in many of these local agencies. Place- 
ment is not merely a matter of furnishing a man some sort of job. 
An effort is being made to make each case, as far as possible, a per- 
sonal matter, and from a consideration of the circumstances sur- 
rounding each case to place each man in the right job. Reports from 
various parts of the country, however, show that even all these agen- 
cies are not adequately meeting the situation, and that while a sin- 
cere effort has been made to meet the soldier unemployment problem, 
much undoubtedly still remains to be done. 


Belgium.? 


HE text of a law, dated October 24, 1919, dealing with the reen- 

gagement of demobilized soldiers, appears in the Moniteur Belge 

of October 31. Among the principal provisions of this measure are 
the following: 

Where a contract of service existed between an employer and a 
man called to the colors, and the period of the contract was not 
stated, the soldier, on his return to civil life, can demand to be rein- 
stated in the position formerly held. Mobilization, in short, can 
not be considered as a reason for the breaking of a contract of service. 
Application for reinstatement must be made within two weeks of 
the man’s demobilization, or, if he should be suffering from wounds 
or sickness, within two weeks from his recovery. For men already 
discharged, this period is extended to one month from the date of 
publication of the law. 

If such reasons exist as the destruction of the works, lack of ma- 
chinery, raw materials or orders, disablement of the worker, etc., 
the employer can not be forced to reinstate a man in the position 
formerly held, but if there is a similar suitable post vacant he is 
bound to offer this. If the hindrances to reinstatement are tem- 
porary in nature the employer is bound to reengage the ex-soldier 
when these are removed. 

The rate of remuneration of a reinstated worker must be the nor- 
mal wage currently paid to workers of the same category, and not less 





1 Data from The Labour Gazette, London, December, 1919, p. 517. 
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than the rate he was receiving before being called up for military 
service. 

During the year following his reinstatement, a demobilized work- 
man is entitled to three months’ notice of dismissal, unless there is 
a recognized legal reason for breaking the contract of service, or 
unless a longer period is customary. 

Employers may not allege, as a reason for noncompliance with 
the demand for reinstatement, that a contract of service has been 
made with a worker or workers who replaced the man when he was 
mobilized. 

If the contract of service at the time of mobilization was for a 
specified period of time, then, instead of a demand for reinstatement, 
the man. is required simply to notify his employer of his return to 
civil life, or of his cure within two weeks after demobilization or 
discharge. Where the length of the unexpired period of contract 
is less than three months the date of termination shall be postponed 
for an unspecified period, should the man so demand. 


Germany. 


ACCORDING to the British Labour Gazette for November, 1919 

(p. 468), the order of January 9, 1919, providing that all public 
and private establishments, offices, and administrations should en- 
gage at least 1 disabled ex-soldier for each 100 persons employed, 
including officials, salaried employees, and manual workers of both 
sexes, has been amended by a subsequent order, dated September 24, 
1919, which provides that 1 disabled ex-service man shall be en- 
gaged where the number of persons employed is 25 or over and not 
more than 50, and 1 in addition for each further 50. 

As applying to agricultural undertakings, the original order pro- 
vided that 1 disabled man was to be employed in every 50 persons 
engaged, and this has been repealed. 

A disabled person is described as one who is in receipt of a military 
disablement pension amounting to 50 per cent or upward of the 
full pension. 





—i>-<--- of 


Overcoming Opposition to Physical Examina- 
tion of Workers. 


HERE is a growing attitude of opposition among labor unions 
T to the physical examination of industrial workers, according 
to Dr. C. D. Selby in an article on “ Reclaiming the physical 
examination of industrial workers,” published in Modern Hospital 
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for December*. The author divides the problem presented by this 
attitude into three phases and analyzes the phases in their practical 
relations to the workers, the employers, and the industrial physicians. 
It is the latter, however, upon whom he places the responsibility for 
the existence of conditions which have led to this attitude as well as 
for readjustments which would bring about a more generally effective 
medical examination and supervision service, the value of which they 
should demonstrate to both employers and employees. 

The reason for the opposition of the labor unions to physical 
examinations is ascribed to the rejection of applicants for employ- 
ment, rejections having been the only effect of such examinations which 
the unions seem to have observed. Dr. Selby believes that physicians 
are partly responsible for this, since they have not measured up to 
what industry was led to expect of them in the way of fitting men 
to their jobs and helping them to correct physical defects. Conse- 
quently, the outstanding result has been the rejection of those who 
were deemed physically disqualified. “ Inasmuch as physical exam- 
inations are essential to the betterment of health among working 
people, efforts to offset this growing antagonism would seem to be 
not only justified, but urgent as well; otherwise the whole movement 
of industrial health supervision may fall.” 

It is suggested that the first step in settling the problem is to satisfy 
the unions. This would require: 

































First, that the number of rejections be reduced to the minimum; and second, 
that means be provided for (a) the industrial rehabilitation of the essential 
“rejects ” capable of restoration, and (0b) the pensioning or institutionalizing 
ef those who are not. 

To reduce the number of rejections it is imperative that industry be induced 
to absorb more of the physically handicapped workers than it now does, which 
is difficult to accomplish. In the first place, compensation acts tend to place 
full responsibility upon employers for the results of injuries to such workers 
even though preexisting conditions may have been largely responsible. 
Furthermore, handicapped workers may or may not be competent, depending 
upon (a) the skill of physicians in interpreting their physical values, (b) the 
judgment of employing officers in assigning them to jobs, (c) the special 
facilities they are furnished for work, and (d) the quality of supervision they 
work under. In other words, handicapped workers require special and un- 
usual attention and facilities in order that their labor may be used with ad- 
vantage and to the profit of their employers. Few employers care to go to this 
effort and do not attempt to if they can maintain their working forces without. 


Under existing conditions only a shortage of labor will induce the 
average employer to hire handicapped workers, declares the author, 
but he thinks that if employers could be assured of relief, in case of 
injury, from the whole.responsibility of end results due to preexist- 





1 Reclaiming the physical examination of industrial workers, by C. D. Selby, formerly 
consulting hygienist, United States Public Health Service. In Modern Hospital, 
Chicago, December, 1919, pp. 528-530. 
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ing conditions, they would be willing to hire physically defective 
workmen. In order that the number of rejections be reduced, com- 
pensation acts must be “so modified as to relieve employers from at 
least a part of the responsibility of results of injuries that are in- 
fluenced by conditions beyond their control and for which the em- 
ployees themselves are responsible.” 

The second phase of the problem is to make it easier for employers 
to utilize the labor of handicapped workers to advantage and with 
profit. The greatest responsibility in dealing with this phase lies 
with the physicians, and the author thinks that, in general, physicians 
have, so far, fallen short of fulfilling possibilities open to them for 
the greatest service; that “industrial physicians recognize and be- 
lieve in the theory of fitting men to their jobs, but fail in the majority 
of instances in its application.” 

Industrial physicians must demonstrate to their employers that not only 
handicapped workers may be competent if properly employed, but that like- 
wise all workers will be more competent if they also are fitted into jobs they 
are physically adapted to. 

At the present time it is doubtful if physicians are prepared to do this, for 
something more than a mere conception of physical values is required, and this 
is a knowledge, a very intimate knowledge in fact, of working conditions. In- 
dustrial doctors must be prepared to advise intelligently and convincingly on 
the hiring and placing of all employees whether impaired or normal, and to do 
so they must study each operation in their plants, classifying and codifying the 
physical requirements of each so that their knowledge of working conditions is 


instantly available. 

Studies of this nature need not be of an ultra-scientific character. On the 
contrary a few simple observations are all that are necessary. For example, 
consider the physical requirements of iron molding in a fairly dusty foundry. 
The workman must have (1) n»* disease of the respiratory tract, (2) no heart 
or vascular disease, (3) no hernia; he must be (4) 5 feet 8 inches tall, and (5) 
fairly strong (as indicated by his musculature) ; he must have (6) good back 
action (for lifting), and (7) sound extremities. Then take the man in the 
same foundry whose business it is to weigh the castings. About the only re- 
quirement to be expected of him is that he have sufficient eyesight to read the 
scales. He could be ruptured, have high blood pressure, and what not—it mat- 
ters little. 


The third phase of the problem suggested by Dr. Selby is con- 
cerned with the physical supervision of the handicapped workers 
after they are placed. The men should be looked up from time to 
time by the physician to see what effect the work has on them. Not 
only does this enable physicians to advise handicapped workers if 
they are doing harm to themselves, but it enables them to do their 
own work more competently. It is suggested, in this connection, that 
examining physicians should be expected to spend some time each 
day in their plants for the purpose of observing impaired workers at 
their work. Such workers should be required to report for further 
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examination occasicnally, particularly in connection with their im- 
pairment. 

The writer touches on the subject of the industrial rehabilitation 
of essential “rejects” capable of restoration and of the pensioning 
or institutionalizing of those who are not, commending to students of 
sociology and particularly to those who are interested in the sociologi- 
cal phases of hospital work the problem presented by this subject. 
Dr. Selby’s conclusions are as follows: 


Two essential thoughts concerning industrial physicians have developed out 
of this brief study. They will be emphasized in closing. The first is that the 
doctors of industry must study working conditions and apply the information 
they gain therefrom to the practical fitting of men to their jobs. The other is 
that industrial physicians must, absolutely must, exercise more in the way of 
physical supervision after the men get on their jobs. These two measures are 
imperatively necessary if the physical examination is to be saved from the 
antagonism of labor, and as a matter of fact they are quite essential to the 
proper pursuit of industrial hygiene. The opposition of labor should not be 
required to stimulate physicians to do what is very properly their self-assigned 
but greatly neglected task. 





Effect of Employment of Mothers Upon Sick- 
ness Among School Children. 


ACK of supervision of the child owing to the mother being em- 
ployed away from home is cited by Dr. G. W. N. Joseph, school 
medical officer of the borough of Warrington (England), as 

the one cause which was especially responsible for noticeable increase 
in the number of minor ailments and the length of time necessary 
for their cure among the children attending the schools of Warring- 
ton last year, according to an article in The Medical Officer! (Lon- 
don). Referring to Dr. Joseph’s report, upon which the statement 
is based, the article continues: 


In inquiring into the results of the employment of mothers the infantile mor- 
tality and sickness returns do not help much, because the infant is probably 
less affected than any other member of the family. In Warrington, at any rate, 
it appears that as many as 84 per cent of the women stay at home for a mini- 
mum of three months to breast feed the child from its birth. More than this, 
when the mother does leave home she arranges for some responsible person to 
look after her infant, and, if necessary, pays for this to be done. It is the older 
child that suffers most from this lack of attention, for the older a child is the 
more it has to shift for itself. In rare cases only, when the mother goes out to 
work, are hot meals provided at midday, and the children generally have to 
forage for themselves and make a meal of such things as bread and butter or 
jam, meat pies, fruit tarts, and cake. Adult members of the family, too, suffer 





1Industrial employment of mothers. In The Medical Officer, London, Noy. 22, 1919, 
p. 190. 
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in this respect. The effect on the nutrition of the child has been marked to a 
large extent by the increased family income enabling a higher standard of 
living to be reached, but this increased income was due more often to State 
allowances than to the earnings of the mother. 

Dr. Joseph therefore considers it is not surprising, seeing that the number of 
mothers employed in industry reached a maximum in 1918, that the number of 
children suffering from minor ailments should be larger than previously, and 
the time taken to cure the home treatment cases was nearly twice that of the 
previous year. He urges that something must be done to prevent the mother 
from engaging in work away from her own home if any real social progress is 
to be made. Definite prohibition of employment of women with children is 
not necessary, but our policy must be to make it easy for the mother to stay 
at home as opposed to the policy of making it easy for her to engage in indus- 
trial work. Dr. Joseph makes the interesting suggestion that possibly legis- 
lation is needed to secure that a mother should be entitled to a proportion of 
the husband’s earnings to enable her to look after the home and children when 
she is capable and willing to do so. Undoubtedly, where the mother is a widow, 
deserted, or the wife of an invalid husband, the desirability of some form of 
mother’s or, rather, child’s pension requires consideration. The multiplication 
of institutions such as creches or day nurseries, however essential they were 
during the war, can not be in the best interests of the nation. As Dr. Joseph 
says. the basis of all public health must be to give the people healthy homes, 
to teach them to lead healthy lives in those homes, and to arrange that there 
is a sufficient income for every family to enable the mother, or, where there is 
no mother, some other responsible person, to remain in each home to look after 
the little ones. 





Unemployment and Unemployment Relief in 
Germany and Austria. 


Germany. 


EUTSCHER Reichsanzeiger,’ the official German gazette, pub- 
lishes the following data as to changes in the general level of 
employment and unemployment in Germany during Septem- 

ber and October, 1919: 

The premature commencement of cold weather, the ending of the 
harvest season, the suspension of building operations, the increased 
shortage of coal, transport difficulties, numerous stoppages of work. 
and the continued return of war prisoners and refugees from occupied 
territories and territories to be surrendered, have all combined to put 
a considerable strain on the labor market. This is shown primarily 
by increased unemployment. 

According to returns from 32 trade-unions, covering in the aggre- 
gate 4,256,398 members, 110,626 (2.6 per cent) were out of employ- 
ment at the end of October, 1919, as compared with 2.2 per cent in 
September of the same year and 0.7 per cent in October, 1918. Un- 
employment among men increased from 1.7 per cent in September to 





1 Deutscher Reichsanzeiger. Berlin, Dec. 1, 1919. 
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2.3 per cent in October, chiefly in consequence of the suspension of 
building operations and the unsuccessful strike of the Berlin Metal 
Workers. Among women, unemployment decreased from 4.1 per cent 
in September to 3.9 per cent in October, principally on account of the 
improvement in the textile industry. 

The number of persons in receipt of unemployment relief in 97 
cities dropped from 234,242 (of whom 164,544 were males and 69,698 
females) on September 27, 1919, to 218,695 (158,409 males and 60.286 
females) on November 1, 1919. As, however, no returns on the situa- 
tion on November 1 had been received from Hamburg, Munich, and 
several other large cities, care must be taken in using these figures. 

Returns relating to employment exchanges in October show that 
for every 100 vacant situations for men there were 150 applicants, as 
against 143 in September; in the case of women the applications num- 
bered 115 as against 116 in September. Applications by men have 
therefore increased considerably since the preceding month, whereas 
those made by women were slightly fewer. There is a continued de- 
mand for labor in the mining industry. For every 100 vacancies there 
were 52 male applicants in October as compared with 40 in Septem- 
ber. A shortage of labor was also experienced in agriculture, where, 
for every 100 vacancies there were 88 male applicants as compared 
with 81 in September, and 44 female applicants as compared with 37 
in September. In commerce there was a large surplus of labor; for 
every 100 vacancies there were 430 male applicants (459 in September), 
and 287 female applicants (277 in September). Considerable im- 
provement in the labor market of the textile industry was shown by 
the fact that the number of male applicants for every 100 vacancies 
dropped from 410 in September to 277 in October. while in the case 
of women the number of applicants decreased from 402 in September 
to 287 in October. 

The Bérsen-Zeitung * reports a further decrease of unemployment in 
Berlin during September and October, 1919. The following table 
shows the number of unemployed at the beginning and end of these 
two months. 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN BERLIN, SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER, 1919. 
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1 Borsen-Zeitung. Berlin, Oct. 12 and Nov. 16, 1919. 
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The total amount paid out for unemploymer.t relief was 12,000,000 
marks? jn September and 8,000,000 marks in October. 

In Saxony the number of unemployed is decreasing almost every- 
where, according to the Miinchner Neueste Nachrichten.? Strikes 
have decreased in number and duration. There is a growing tend- 
ency to settle disputes by negotiation or arbitration. It is only in the 
metal industry that great difficulties exist. A growing sense of duty 
is noticeable, one proof of which is seen in the decision to work on 
Sundays in all lignite pits in Saxony. Even among the workers 
themselves, a return to piecework is supported on condition that a 
certain minimum wage is guaranteed. Only the workers in the rail- 
way workshops are opposed to piecework. The trade-unions do not 
oppose the piecework system on principle, and in many industries it 
has been reintroduced to the satisfaction of all concerned. 

The extent of unemployment in Saxony during July, August, and 
September, 1919, is shown in the following table: 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN SAXONY, JULY, AUGUST, AND SEPTEMBER, 1919. 
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The Frankfurter Zeitung* reports that in September the labor 
market in Frankfort on the Main was favorably influenced by sev- 
eral circumstances, including the gardening exhibition and the prep- 
arations for thé fair. The reinstatement of returned prisoners of 
war is proceeding smoothly on the whole without burdening the open 
market. According to official figures about 1,500 prisoners whose 
place of residence is Frankfort had returned up to the end of Sep- 
tember. The number of persons in receipt of unemployment grants 
decreased by 33 per cent during September, or from 5,600 in August 
to 3,772 in September, 1919. Work was found for 12,085 persons 
through the municipal employment office, as against 10,572 in Au- 
gust. Agricultural workers were much in demand. Skilled workers 
for the metal industry and for the woodworking and building trades 
were also in demand and in the printing trade conditions have much 
improved. In commerce and industry there was a demand for 
young people. In the case of women, the number of industrial 
workers has decreased. There is a considerable demand for expe- 





1In view of the unsettled condition of foreign exchange sums of German and Austrian 
money in this article are not converted into their equivalents in American money. 

2 Miinchner Neueste Nachrichten. Munich, Oct. 30, 1919. 

* Frankfurter Zeitung. Frankfort-on-the-Main, Oct. 17, 1919. 
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rienced stenographer-typewriters, but, on the other hand, the market 
is flooded with average and badly-trained workers. 


New Regulation of Unemployment Relief. 

























| MMEDIATELY after the signing of the armistice, namely on 
November 13, 1918, the German Government issued an order 
regulating the payment of unemployment grants.‘| Under this order 
the communal authorities were required to pay unemployment bene- 
fits to residents who were without employment. One-half of the 
expenditure incurred by the communes was to be refunded by the 
central Government and one-third by the government of the par- 
ticular State concerned. Various abuses were soon found to exist 
in connection with the above-named order, which was amended 
by one dated January 15, 1919. Under this measure the com- 
munes were required to refuse or withdraw unemployment bene- 
fit if the unemployed person refused to accept work offered to him. 
Furthermore, maximum rates of unemployment benefits were fixed 
in the order. These were not to exceed one and one-half times the 
daily rate of pay of unskilled labor as ascertained in accordance with 
the provisions of the Workmen’s Insurance Code to be locally cur- 
rent, nor the maximum rates of relief prescribed for each locality 
according to certain district classes, arranged in connection with the 
rent allowance of Government officials, based on local variations in the 
cost of living. These district classes were divided into four groups, 
A, B, C, and a fourth group including both D and E, the unem- 
ployment relief rates for adult men ranging from 6 marks per diem 
in district class A, to 3.5 marks in district class D and E. 
A further order dated April 16, 1919, amalgamated the two earlier 
orders and added further provisions in matters of detail. 
The Deutscher Reichsanzeiger’® contains an order dated October 
27, 1919, issued by the German Minister of Labor amending in cer- 
tain respects the regulations as to payment of unemployment relief 
contained in the order of April 16, 1919, and making the following 
additional provisions: 
Grants from national or State resources to communes or unions of 
communes in refund of sums expended by them for unemployment re- 
lief may in future be withheld where the rate of relief exceeds the 
maximum laid down in the order of April 16, 1919. 
If an unemployed person accepts a situation in which the full 
normal rate of pay can be earned only after a certain degree of 
familiarity with the processes, etc., has been acquired, the authorities 
of the place in which the person in question last resided are authorized 





1 See MONTHLY LABor REviEw, September, 1919, p. 170. 
2Deutscher Reichsanzeiger. Berlin, Oct. 29, 1919. 
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to grant an allowance from their unemployment relief fund, for a 
period not exceeding six weeks, to supplement such earnings, pro- 
vided the earnings do not exceed the rate of unemployment relief by 
more than one mark per day. The amount granted must not exceed 
the difference between the wages and the daily rate (increased by one 
mark) of the unemployment relief. 

In localities belonging to the district classes A and B referred to 
above, the municipal authorities are empowered to grant to unem- 
ployed persons over 18, who for 60 days or more during the preceding 
three months have been in receipt of the full unemployment relief, 
a special additional] “ winter relief ” from their unemployment funds, 
during the period from November 1, 1919, to March 31, 1920. The 
amount of such grant per month shall be equal to four times the daily 
rate of unemployment relief for persons out of work who have families 
dependent upon them and three times for other persons. 

The central authorities of the individual States may authorize the 
payment of this “ winter relief ” in localities other than those situated 
in district classes A and B. 

The national minister of labor is empowered to make grants to com- 
munes in aid of measures which have for their object the reduction 
of unemployment ; the cost of such grants is to be borne by the national 
treasury, the State and the communes in specified proportions. 

According to official statistics, the unemployed in Germany have 
received in the form of unemployment relief, from the revolution 
up to October 4, 1919, a total sum of 4,500,000,000 marks.‘ In the 
period from December, 1918, to September, 1919, the city of Leipzig 
has paid out in all 42,500,000 marks for unemployment relief, while 
the total sum spent for the same purposes during the three-year 
period 1915-1917 did not amount to 3,000,000 marks.? 


Austria.® 


A CCORDING to the latest estimates there are 96,000 unemployed 

persons in Vienna. This number, for a city with somewhat more 
than 2,000,000 inhabitants is alarmingly high, even though it has 
dropped since the days of the revolution, when the figure was 135,000. 
The degree of unemployment can best be realized when this is com- 
pared with the figure for the whole of lower Austria (exclusive of 
Vienna), which is barely 17,000. Nonmanual workers form the bulk 
of the unemployed, and of these the highly qualified employees are 
chiefly concerned. Former officials and private salaried employees 
in commerce are particularly affected, and have not the slightest 





1 Frankfurter Zeitung. Frankfort on the Main, Oct. 12, 1919. 
2 Miinchner Neueste Nachrichten. Munich, Oct. 30, 1919. 
* Der Morgen. Vienna, Oct. 22, 1919. 
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hope of finding employment in their former occupation. The authori- 
ties in charge of unemployment relief, in conjunction with the Vienna 
Workers’ Council, are endeavoring to formulate a scheme to enable 
these workers to utilize their previous experience in productive work. 

A demand has been made on the Government that a new order 
should be issued at once which would place employers under the ob- 


-ligation to reinstate 20 per cent of the unemployed in their former 


situations. A previous order in this respect had not been complied 
with. The workers’ council is to supervise the carrying out of the 
new order. The necessity for converting nonmanual into manual 
workers has been recognized. 

The unemployed complain that the unemployment benefits paid are 
totally inadequate to meet the present cost of living. Representatives 
of the unemployed conferred with Secretary of State Hanusch. They 
did not demand an increase of the pecuniary unemployment benefits, 
but asked that the food ration should be increased by 50 per cent. 
Herr Hanusch explained the difficulties which this would involve, 
and the increase was not granted because the Government had already 
granted large subsidies, as follows: For bread alone, up to the 
present, 300,000,000 crowns; for meat 500,000,000 crowns; and for 
sugar 780,000 crowns daily. 

The agreement between France and Austria concerning the em- 
ployment of Austrian workers in the north of France will soon be 
signed. The communists are opposing the sending of workers to 
France and are working up public opinion in favor of sending the un- 
employed to Russia, where 800,000 workers are needed. The un- 
employed are also demanding that they shall be supplied with cloth- 
ing and footwear during the winter months. This has been re- 
fused, as it would involve an expenditure of 100,000,000 crowns, 
and the State in its present financial condition can not undertake 
such expenditure. 
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Child Labor and the War. 
H OW the barriers against child labor were let down during the 





war is among the subjects dealt with in the seventh annual 

report of the Children’s Bureau of the United States De- 
partment of Labor. Even before the entry of the United States into 
the war American children went to work in increasing numbers to 
help fill contracts placed with American manufacturers by the 
belligerent nations. After this country entered the war, “a mistaken 
sense of patriotism and the many opportunities for employment at 
an abnormally high wage combined to draw permanently into in- 
dustry large numbers of boys and girls, many of whom under normal 
conditions would have continued in school for several years.” 

The Federal child-labor law which had gone into effect on Septem- 
ber 1, 1917, prohibited the employment of children under 16 in mines 
and quarries and of children under 14 in factories; limited the work- 
ing day to 8 hours for children under 16 employed in factories and 
prohibited work for them between 6 p.m. and 7 a.m. But this law 
was declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court on June 3, 1918. 

The immediate effect of the Supreme Court decision in States where 
the State child-labor standards were lower than those imposed by the 
Federal law was the prompt restoration of the longer working day 
for children under 16 and an increase in the number of working 
children. In a number of States there was an appreciable increase 
in the violation of State laws. For example, in one State the in- 
spectors of the Children’s Bureau found that 47 out of 53 factories 
visited after the Federal law had been declared unconstitutional were 
violating the State law by employing children under 12. Four 
hundred and thirty such children were employed. In 49 factories 
visited when the Federal law was in force, only 95 such children 
under 14 had been found at work. In one State where the minimum 
age for employment in canneries was 14 years, 721 children under 
that age, including 50 who were not yet 10 years old, were found at 
work in the canneries in the summer of 1918. 

It was in recognition of the seriousness of this increasing employ- 
ment of young children that the War Labor Policies Board voted 
that compliance with the standards of the former Federal child- 
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labor law should be required of establishments engaged on Govern- 
ment war contracts made after the date of the decision. 

In consequence of a number of complaints received by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau regarding illegal emploment of children in shipbuild- 
ing plants, a special investigation of this industry was made by the 
Bureau in cooperation with the United States Shipping Board 
Emergency Fleet Corporation in the winter and early spring of 
1919. Practically all the important shipbuilding plants on the At- 
lantic coast, Gulf of Mexico, and the Great Lakes were inspected, 
and there were found to be numerous violations of State and Fed- 
eral laws. Even more serious, however, was the employment of 
children in hazardous occupations which in prewar times had been 
confined to older boys and men. 

In order to counteract the effects of the war-time employment of 
children and to discourage such employment in the future, many 
communities undertook back-to-school and stay-in-school campaigns 
during 1918 and 1919 under the impetus of Children’s Year. Some 
work to keep children in school and out of industry has been under- 
taken in the majority of the States. This work has included agita- 
tation for better enforcement of school-attendance laws; more at- 
tendance officers; more schoolhouses; more and better teachers with 
higher salaries; a longer school term; better child-labor laws; and 
provision for advising children in choice of occupation and assist- 
ing them in finding suitable employment. 

By these and similar means many States hope to reduce the il- 
literacy which is so alarmingly prevalent, especially in rural dis- 
tricts of the United States and which is so great a stumbling block 
to Americanization; and to protect children against the hazards 
of too early employment. 
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Composite Industrial Poisons: A Review.’ 


By Wma. H. RAnp, M. D. 


tempts to isolate a single toxic factor that happens to be present 

as raw material, or as a by-product, waste product, or end 
product in an industry, and to hold it responsible for the syndrome 
of diverse and perhaps incongruous symptoms of a subjective or 
objective character which may develop in the workman. 

There is an obvious fallacy in the conclusion to which this mode 
of procedure leads the observer. It is like a crude piece of detective 
work which attempts to fasten the guilt of a mysterious crime upon 
the one man in a community whose ill repute constitutes the sole 
ground of suspicion against him. 

In the particular instance at issue the suspect may be innocent, 
and able to prove an alibi; or, if culpable, he may have been only an 
accessory or particeps criminis. 

Every occupational disease is an industrial problem. Its diagnosis 
is often obscured and rendered doubtful by apparently incompatible 
physical signs. Each of these should receive due consideration, for 
a differential diagnosis can not be determined by giving attention to 
any salient feature in the case to the exclusion of all else. Ulti- 
mately the clinical picture must be visualized as a whole; but the 
separate symptoms must first be considered one by one. 

The etiology of an occupational] disease is always important, 
for a knowledge of the source of danger is prerequisite in order that 
appropriate measures may be adopted for its elimination. Against 
poisons used in the trades a man can often protect himself, provided 
he knows their origin and what their composition is. 

For example, take the risk of poisoning in hat manufacture. It is 
commonly assumed that the peculiar danger in this industry arises 
from poisoning with the acid nitrate of mercury with which the fur 
is brushed in the process of carroting. 


L A case of occupational poisoning the investigator usually at- 





1 This article is a review of a series of articles by Dr. Johann Mueller which appeared 
in the April to August, 1919, issues of the Zentralblatt fiir Gewerbehygiene. 
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But aberrant symptoms sometimes manifest themselves in car- 
roters which are never present in uncomplicated mercurialism. 
Since every phenomenon must be accounted for, how are these an- 
omalies to be explained? Not by attributing all unexpected devel- 
opments and uncoordinated symptoms to the existence of some 
hypothetical idiosyncrasy of the individual. That is an overworked 
method of begging the question. 

Inquiry at once elicits the fact. that the carroting solution is not 
a simple mixture containing a single poison. Teleky gives the fol- 
lowing formula for “ die Sekretage :” 


Parts. 
EES Se ae a ee ee 4 
se Sa ECTS RE ae en - mee 1 
Ce nee dimnee weowasenunammninatia 32 
| AES Sg EE Le ELS Se PLD Lie th tennant 2 
I Ne i Et 120 


In handling such a compound one is exposed to a number of 
poisons. Consequently, the physical effects produced by the solution 
are not. uniform but multiform. 

It is true that the manifestations of arsenic poisoning in this in- 
stance may be masked or obscured by the more obvious effects of the 
mercury. But the more insidious lesions occasioned by the arsenic, 
and the systemic disturbances due to nitric acid can not be ignored. 
The problem is not to be solved by finding the value of 7 The 
statement of the equation involves also the values of y and 2. 

Whenever possible, of course, it is advisable to isolate and identify 
the specific toxic agent in any case of industrial poisoning. But 
when several poisons enter into the composition of a mixture handled 
by the workman, the determination of the relative degrees of toxicity 
in the ingredients offers a complex question for analysis. Yet a 
candid investigator can not disregard any of the conditions. 

In the instance already cited, where mercury is one of the elements 
in a carroting mixture, it is neither legitimate nor logical to impute 
all of the ill effects of the preparation to mercury poisoning alone. 
The other components of ‘the solution are not inert, and the concur- 
rent or consecutive pathological signs due to the presence of poisons 
other than mercury in the compound must be recognized and ap- 
praised. 

The net results of mixed poisoning are ascribable in part to defi- 
nite chemical reactions, but partly, also, to antecedent physical con- 
ditions which determine the absorption and elimination of toxic 
substances. Our knowledge of the reactions between the body cells 
and poisons is still meager, and better acquaintance with the molec- 
ular changes produced in the organism by agents of this nature is 
most desirable. But while much is still uncertain, some points have 


been made clear. 
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Buergi (cited by Mueller) has shown that the variable effects of 
mixed poisons depend on several factors: 

1. Mixtures of two substances may yield a new chemical body. 

2. The solubility of one substance may be modified by the addition of another. 

3. The penetrability of the cell membranes by one substance may be affected 


by the addition of another. 
4. The cell becomes by saturation with one substance more or less absorptive 


of another. 

These statements seem like self-evident propositions, but it is well 
to have them explicitly formulated, since they have important corol- 
laries. Thus, from the combination of two virulent poisons, for ex- 
ample, copper sulphate and phosphorus, there may arise an innocu- 
ous compound. Conversely, a highly poisonous compound may result 
from mixing two nontoxic substances (iodide of potassium and 
calomel). It is in this way that industrial poisons often originate. 

Now, the toxicity of a substance depends on its potential pene- 
trability into the body, and on its combination in the body with the 
tissues of vitally important organs in sufficient concentration to cause 
functional disturbances. 

Poisons are absorbed by the system at a variable rate, which de- 
pends mainly on the solubility of the substances. Lead and its salts, 
for example, produce their effects on the nervous and muscular tissues 
only after the lapse of weeks or months. Lead is very slowly ab- 
sorbed, but it is still more slowly eliminated; hence its cumulative 
action. 

Rapidity, facility, and degree of poisoning are conditioned also by 
the quantity absorbed, and by the frequency with which the poison 
is introduced -into the system. A given amount of morphine, for 
example, administered in fractional doses at brief intervals, produces 
a more powerful effect than the entire quantity given as one dose. 

The principle holds good in reference to many industrial poisons. 
A short exposure to the hazard of poisoning in an atmosphere heavily 
charged with lead dust may occasion little trouble or none at all, 
while long-continued employment in a room where lead-dust dif- 
fusion is much less dense may give rise to chronic plumbism of the 
gravest type. 


List of Industries Involving Use of Poisons. 


R. JOHANN Mueller of Taegervilen has published in the Zen- 

tralblatt fiir Gewerbehygiene (for April, 1919) a table in which 

are listed numerous industries and their peculiar processes in which 

workmen are subjected to the influence of multiple toxic agents 

(mixed poisons). The table is reproduced in full on account of its 
intrinsic value and its practical suggestiveness. 
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LIST OF MIXED POISONS TO WHOSE INFLUENCE WORKMEN ARE SUBJECTED IN 








Industry. 


Process and 
product. 









Sulphurie acid 
manufacture. 


Nitrie acid 
manufacture. 











Soda manufac- | 
ture. 


Chlorine manu- 
facture. 


Chloride of lime 
manufacture. 


Chloride of 
phosphorus 
manufacture. 


Sulphur chlo- 
e manu- 
facture. 


Phosgene man- 
ufacture. 





Roasting of py- 
rites. 


Distillation of ni- 
ter and sulphu- 
ric acid in cast- 
iron cylinders. 

Production of 
baryte nitrate 
by dissolving 
barium sulphate 
in nitric acid. 

Manufacture of 
lead nitrate by 
dissolving lead 
oxide in nitric 
acid. 

Manufacture of 
the acid nitrate 
of mercury. 


Manufacture of sil- 
ver nitrate. 


Manufacture of 
sodium nitrate 
by fusing niter 
with metallic 
lead. 

Leblanc process . . . 


Velden process - - - - 


Deacon process.. - - 


Electrolytic proc- 
esses. 


Manufacture of 
the salt from 





lime and chlo- | 


rine. 
Oxidation of phos- 
horus an > 
hloric acid. 
Use of carbon di- 
sulphide as sol- 


vent. 
Heating chlorine 
and sulphur. 


Chlorine and car- 
bon monoxide 
treated with an- 
imal charcoal. 





Poisons used in 
manufacture, and 
chief end products. 


Poisonous by- 
products and 
impurities. ° 





Sulphurous acid; 
lead; sulphuric 
acid. 


Fuming nitric 
acid with ni- 
trous acid. 


Nitrous acid; tet- 
roxide of nitro- 
gen. 


Nitrous acid; tet- 
roxide of nitro- 
gen; lead. 


Nitrous acid; tet- 


Arsenic impuri- 
ties; arsenic; 
lead; evolution 
of arseniureted 
hydrogen; de- 
velopment of ni- 
trous gases in 
the lead cham- 
ber and tower. 

Nitrous gases... - - 


Nitrous gases... -- 


Nitrous gases... . 





| Nitrous gases....-- 


roxide of nitro- | 


gen; mercury. 


Nitrous acid; tet- 


| Nitrous gases... ..- 


roxide of nitro- | 


gen; silver. 

Nitrous acid; tet- 
roxide of nitro- 
gen; lead. 


Sulphuric acid; 
nitric acid. 


Hydrochloric acid; 
Manganese; 
chlorine. 

Hydrochloric acid; 
chlorine. 


Alkaline chlorides; 
chlorine; mer- 
cury. 

Lead (chambers); 
chlorine. 


Hydrochloric acid; 
chlorine; carbon 
disulphide. 


Chlorine; — 
chloric acid. 
Chlorine; carbon 


monoxide; phos- 
gene. 
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| Nitrous gases.... -- 


Arseniureted hy- 
drogen from im- 
purities of ar- 
senic. From 
smelting comes 
much carbon 
monoxide and 
carbon dioxide. 

By the efflores- 
cence of soda 


| residua, sul- 
| phureted hy- 
drogen. 


Since the sulphu- 
ric acid is taken 
from the sul- 
phate furnace 
direct, it holds 
as impurities ar- 
senic, sulphuric 
acid, and nitric 
acid. 


Carbon monoxide; 
phosphorus tri- 
chloride; phos- 
phorus penta- 
chloride; arseni- 
ureted hydrogen. 

Hyposulphtrous 
acid. 


ee ee eee ee 

















Specially dangerous is 
cleaning of the lead cham- 
ber in case of insufficient 
ventilation. Nitrous 
gases. Arsenic com- 
pounds. Sulphurous 
acid. Chronic lead poi- 
soning. 


Acid fumes, especially in 
case of leaks. 


In the ignitions and explo- 
sions much nitrous gas is 
set free. Used in pyro- 
technics and explosive 
trades. 

Used in color printing 
lants, match manu- 
acture, and chrome-yel- 
low pigment. 


Carroting fur, hat manu- 
facture, metal amalgam 
production, bronzing and 
silvering. 

Silver. 


Used in photography and 
in silvering glass pearls. 


of carbon 
especially 


The evolution 
monoxide is 
dangerous. 

Acid fumes also injure the 
organs of respiration and 
the teeth. 


Chlorine danger great. 


Chiorine acne, probably a 
combined effect of chio- 
rine and tar (chlorinated 
phenol). 


Chlorine poisoning from 
shoveling the lime; too 
early entrance into cham- 
ber. 


Decomposition by addition 
of water with formation 
of hydrochloric-acid 
fumes. : 

Used mainly in dyestufl 
manufacture. 

The effect is a combined 
one—of the entire mole- 
cules and decomposition 
products. 
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Poisons used in 


Poisonous by- 


Remarks. 








Process and 
Industry. manufacture, and | productsand | 
. product. chief end products. impurities. 
| i 
‘i “4 
Chloride of zinc mer >| of zine | Chlorine; hydro- | Arseniureted hy- 
manufacture.| oxide and chloric acid. drogen. 
hydrochloric 
acid. 
Methyl chlo- | Madefrommethyl} Methyl alcohol; | Arseniureted hy- | 
ride manu- alcohol, com- acid fumes; drogen; nitrous | 
facture. mon salt, and methyl chloride. gases; impuri- | 
sulphuric acid. ties of methyl 
alcohol. 
Chloroform | Distillation of al- | Chlorine; acetone; | The most impor- | 
manufacture. cohol, acetone alcohols. tant are: Amyl 
and chloride of alcohol; ethyl other 
lime. chloride; alde- 
hyde; allylchlor- 
ride; tetrachlor- 
methane; phos- | 
gene; chlorine 
derivatives of 
propyl, butyl, 
amy! acids. 
Carbon tetra- | Action of chlorine | Chlorine; carbon 
chloride in carbon disul- disulphide; 
manufacture. phide with chlo- methyl] chloride. 


Nitrous  chlo- 
ride manu- 
facture. 

Cyanochlori t e 
manufacture. 


Dimethyl sul- 
phate. 


Explosives: 
Fulminate 
of mer- 
cury. 


Nitroglyc- 
erin. 


Guncotton. 


Smokeless 
powder. 





ride of antimony 

or aluminium. 
Chlorine and sal 

ammoniac. 


Chlorine and cya- 
hide of mercury. 


Sulphuric acid 
and methyl al- 
cohol. 


Solution of mer- 
cu in nitric 
acid with alco- 
hol. 


Action of mixed 
nitric and sul- 
phuric acids on 
glycerin in lead 
vats. 


Action of a mix- 
ture of nitric and 
sulphuric acid 
on cellulose. 


Gelatinizing of gun 
cotton with ace- 
tone. 





Chlorine; ammo- 
nia. 


Chlorine; mer- 
cury; cyanochlo- 


rite. 

Alcohol; sulphuric 
acid; dimethyl 
sulphate. 


Mercury; nitrous 
gases; fulminate 
of mercury. 


Sulphuric acid 
ee ane 
gases (from the 
acid mixture es- 
pecially, but 
also by denitrat- 
ing of waste 
acids); nitro- 


; lead. 
adie nitrous 
gases; cyanide 
compounds. 


Solvents like ace- 
tone, alcohol, 
ether, carbon di- 
sulphide, etc. 
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Hydrocvanie acid. 


Arseniureted hy- 
drogen; nitrous 
gases, 


Acetic acid; cya- 
hide com- 
pounds. 


Arseniureted hy- 
drogen. 


Arseniureted hy- 
drogen. 








i 





| It acts: (a) As 


Used as a mordant. 






























Decomposition of phos- 
gene, ethy! chloride, and 
chlorine com- 
pounds by free hydro- 
chloric acid in the air. 
In gas illumination evolve 
earbon dioxide, carbon 
monoxide, and hydro- 
chloric acid, with traces 
of free chlorine, but no 
phosgene. 
These products of com- 
bustion may cause severe 
irritation of the mucous 
membranes, 


Highly explosive. 


a whole 
molecule; (0) By split- 
ting up with water it 
develops sulphuric acid 
effect. 


Used in percussion-cap 
manufacture. 
In filling the caps there is 


special danger of chronic 
mercury poisoning from 
mercury fumes given off 
in pressing and filling as 
a result of small explo- 
sions giving rise to 
nitrous gases. 

Dynamite is produced by 
mixing nitroglycerin 
with siliceous’ earth 
(“dope’’). 

Mixing and sifting of a 
mite cause chronic ulcers 
at the finger tips and 

under the nails. 


According to Koelsch, the 
nitrated benzols are viru- 
lent poisons, and, pri- 
marily, blood poisons: 
(Methemoglobin forma- 

e to red blood 


Toluol nitrites are rela- 
tively harmless and cause 
symptoms of poisoning 
only after long-continued 
exposure. 

Severe poisonings are trace- 
able to impurities.— 
Koelsch. 
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LIST OF MIXED POISONS TO WHOSE INFLUENCE WORKMEN ARE SUBJECTED IN 
VARIOUS INDUSTRIES—Continued. 





Industry. 


Process and 
product. 





| 

ad 

Explosives—| 
Concluded. 
Smokeless 

owder— 
‘oncluded. 
(Other ingredi- 

ents.) 


Shot and bullet 
manufacture. 





Jodine and bro- 
mine manu- | 
facture. | 


Phosphorus in- 
dustry. 


Swedish 


matches. 


Artificial fertil- 
izers. 





| 


India rubber: 
Vuleanizing. 





Nitrites 


For hardening er- Lead; arsenic; an- 


chief end products. 


Poisons used in 
manufacture, and 


Poisonous by- 
productsand | 
impurities. 








| Nitrobenzol; nitro- 


| 


senic and anti- | 


mony 
ployed. 


Production of io- 
dine and _ bro- 
mine saits from 
mother liquors 
by the action of 
chlorine and 
oxidation agents. 

Production of phos- 
phorus from 
phosphorites by 
means of sul- 

hurie acid, or 
y electrolytic 
process. 


Phosphorus sul- 
phide produc- 
tion by melting 
together red 


phosphorus | 


and sulphur. 


Extraction of 
hosphate of 
ime ay ages | 
ic acid 


By the hot pro- 
cess at about 
140° sulphur 
compounds 
emerge (chlo- 
rine, barium, 
and antimony 
sulphides). 


By the cold proe- 
ess, dipping the 
in a mix- 
ture of sulphur 
chloride and 
earbon _ disul- 
phide (or its 
substitute prod- 
ucts). 


are em- | 





} 
| 





Chlorine; 


Acid fumes; phos- 


In the distillation 


Carbon disulphide 


Sulphur chloride; 


Carbon disulphide, 


toluol; dinitro- 
benzol; phenols; 
picric acid, etc. 


timony. 


iodine; 
bromine (wood 
spirit as extrac- 
tion agent). 


phorus fumes. 


of the  phos- 
phorus, phos- 
phine is given 





off, with phos- 
phorus’ fumes | 
ana carbon 
monoxide. 


in the extrac- 
tion of phos- 
phorus. 


Acid fumes; sul- 
phurous_ acid; 
earbon dioxide. 


antimony. 


as a substitute; 
benzine; t 

tine oil; car 
tetrachloride; 
dichlormeth- 
ane; ether; ace- 
tone: benzoland 





its derivatives; 
anilin. 
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Arseniureted 


By disintegration 


Sulphureted 





Benzol; benzo) ni- 


trites; unnitri- 
table hydrocar- 
bons; __ tetrani- 





tromethane. 


The proportion of | 


arsenic used aq 
0.2 to 0.8 

cent; of anti- | 
mony & to 14 | 
per cent. 


Irritating chlorine | 


a sounds in | 
sma B quantities. 
(Slight action). | 


hy- 
drogen, 


of the bleached 
bones with sul- 
phuric acid arise 
sulphureted hy- 
drogen, carbon 
dioxide, hydro- 
cyanice acid, hy- 
drochlorie acid, 


hydrofluoric | 
acid. 
hy- | 


| 


} 





drogen. 
© 


Hydrofluoric acid 
(since nearly all 
phosphates con- 
tain calcium 
fluoride); ni- 
trous gases; ar- 
seniureted hy- 
drogen. 


sulphur chloride 
in water:  sul- 
phurous acid; 
sulphureted hy- | 
drogen (from | 
antimony sul- | 
phide). 























Besides the trouble from 
gases, acrid fumes, etc., 
the dust is especially 
dangerous on account of 
its gross content of caus- 
tic lime (in Thomas slag 
as high as 50 per cent). 






































are reinforced, often to 
the extent of 50 per cent 
of substitutes mostly 
compounds with vege- 
table oils and sulphur 
chlorides, but sometimes 
containing lead or mer- 
cury. 

Hygienic controlcan under 
no circumstances be 
slackened over processes 
conducted often accord- 
ing to secret formule 
which prescribe strange 
ingredients for the mak- 
ing of dyestuffs. 
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Poisons used in Poisonous by- 


Process and 





Industry. roduct manufacture,and | products and Remarks. 
P ; | chief end products. | | impurities. 
Dygite:....... Substances princi-| Mercury; lead; | Sulphureted hy- 
pally used are: arsenic, drogen espe- 


antimony = sul- cially by the re- 





phide; cinnabar; 


duction of the 


zine white; sulphide of anti- 
frankfort black; mony with 
white lead and acids. 


| other lead colors 
| (inthemakingof | 
| rubber gloves): 
| alsoarsenie 
eolors. 


Artificial silk | 








manufacture: | ; 

1, Nitrocel- | \Nitriting cellulose. Acid fumes; nit- Aares hy- 
lulose. Action of a mix- rous gases; cyan- coe: ;Sulphur- 

| ture of nitric ide compounds; A gga 

' and = sulphuric aceticacid;cam-; 

| acids on cellu- phor; toluol 

| _ lose. alcohol fumes; 

Dissolving cam- ethers; undis- 

phor,toluol,ete.,! solved hydrocar- 
in acetic acid. bons; ammon- 

| Drying and spin- ium sulphate. 

| ning room proc- 

esses. 

| Denitriting........ 

2. Oxide of | Precipitation of | Stromg alkalies |....... DhtnselGecsee The alkali and ammoniac 
copper copper oxide and acids; acid manufacturers should do 
and am- and solution in fumes; ammo- | away with this method. 
m oniac strong ammoni- nia. | Fire risk smal 

rocess. ac menstruum. 

3. Viscose | By use of strong ; Strong alkalies; |..... a ee | Like rubber manufacture 
manufac- alkalies, but ammonia; car- 
ture (ni- mostly with very bon disulphide. 
trocellu- large quantities 
lose). | of carbon disul- 

phide. 
4. Acetyl- | Production of ace- | Nitrocellulose; |...............-.--- Fire danger very great 
cellulose. tylicellulose by acid fumes; ni- 
addition of ethy! trous gases; cy- 
chloride to a so- anide com- 
lution of nitro- pounds; solvents 
cellulose. —acetone; amyl 
Use of large quan- acetate; carbu- 
tities of anhy- reted hydrogen; 
drous acetic acid.| benzol and its 
derivatives or 
homologues. 
Spinning process: | Ether and alcohol 
Dissolving in fumes; acetone, 
ether, alcohol, ete. 
acetone, etc., | 
and drying. 
Celluloid indus-| The soivents are | Acetone; aceto- | Ignition and deto- | Celluloid technique is e& 
try. poisonous _ be- chiorhydrin;eth-| nation, es pe- tremely complicated. 


Dangers are mostly occa- 


er; benzine; ben- I 
sioned by the solvents; 


cially whenthere 
zol;amy|lacetate: 


yond ail else. 
drafts 


are of 














anhydrous acet- air, evolve fumes but celluloid itself has 
eye nitroben-| of carbon mo- many peculiarities which 
; dinitroben- noxide, carbon makeit very unsafe when 
— nitrochlor- Sone, nitrous weed in great heaps: 
benzol; ; epichlor- gases, 2 oo rg emer om yil- 
hydrin, methyl anie acid, acro- hg 2. ammiability so 
cohol; carbon lein, and cam- that it ignites like a 
disulphide; car- phor. match. 3. Evolution oi 
tetrachlo- —— gases—(a) by 
rides hexachior- ecom position and deto- 
ethylin, and nation; (6) ay Eeowataty 
many other chlo- explosions of detonating 
rine prod ases mixed with air. 
Mixtures: Benzine Limit of explosibility, a 
+amy! acetate; content of 8 to 40 per 
benzine+me- cent.) 
thylaicohol;ben- 
ot eee 
= lol + alcohol; 
er-+alcohol+ 
acetic acid. 
[486] 











LIST OF MIXED POISONS TO WHOSE INFLUENCE WORKMEN ARE SUBJECTED 


“a leind 


Industrv. 


Celluloid manu- 
facture. 


Gas industry: 
Coke ovens. 


| 





| 
Process of | 
gas puri- | 


cation. 


Ammoniac pro- 
duction. 


Calcium carbide 
manufacture. 


Tar industry... 


| 











INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE AND MEDICINE. 


VARIOUS INDUSTRIES—Continued. 


Process and 
product. 


Made of camphor, 
alcohol, and py- 
roxalin. 

Pyroxalin is ob- 


tained from vege- 


table fibers b 
treatment wit 
sulphurie acid 
and nitric acid. 


Dry distillation. 


purification) 


processes. 


Extraction of am- 
monium salts 
by washing with 
water. 

Extraction of sul- 
vyhur with car- 

on disulphide. 

Production of the 
ferrocyanide of 
yotassium. 

Disintegration of 
the nonvolatile 
ammoniumcom- 
pounds with 
caustic alkali. 

Distillation. 


Reduction by 


smelting or'! 


electrochemical 


Poisons used in 
manufacture, and | 
chief end products. | 


| 

Alcohol; camphor; | 
acid fumes; ni- | 
trous gases. 


Illuminating gas: 
carbon monox- 
ide, carbon di- 
oxide,, ammonia 
methane, tar; 

| ammoniac water 

= sulphureted 
ydrogen, car- 
| bon disulphide, 
| hydrocyanic 
acid; rhodan 
compounds 
(phosphorus, ar- | 
senic, etc.). 
Cyanogen; am- 
monia ; cyanide 
compounds; 
rhodan com- 
younds. Car- 
on disulphide; 
ethy!  trichlor- 
ide. 





Ammonia; sul- 

| phurie acid; | 
metaphosphoric 
acid. 

| Penetration ofam- | 
monia fumeinto 
the acids gives 
rise to ill-smell- 
ing gases. Sul- | 
phureied hydro- | 
gen; cyanogen. 

| Lead poisoning 

from lead. 

| Acetylene; carbon 

dioxide; carbon 

monoxide. 


process, produc- | 


ing acetylene 
by addition of 
water. 
Dry distillation of 
anthracite coal. 
Fractional dis- 
tillation. 


| Tar fumes consist- 

| ing of: 

1. Hydrocarbons 
of the meth- | 
ane series, par- 
affin, olefin. 
Hydrocarbons 
of the aro- 
matic series, 
benzol and its 
homolog ues, 
naphthalin, 
anthracene, 
phenanthin, | 
etc. 

2, Phenols, 
(cresolin, 
naphthalin). 

3. Sulphides 
(sulphureted 
hydrogen, car- 
bon disul- 





phide,mercap- 
tan,thiophen). 


[487] 





| Pyridin 


Poisonous by- 
products and 
impurities. 


pyvrol, 
phenols, tar. 


Ammonia; sul- 
phureted hydro- 
gen; especially 
phosphine (to 


the amount of | 


0.2 per cent). 


Poisonous 
products: Pyri- 
din, benzol, 
toluol, zylol, 
naphthalin, 
phenols, sali- 
eylic acid, picric 


acid, cresols, 
naphthols, an 
thracene. 


end- 
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IN 
Remarks 
According to Jehle and 


Layet, the hygienic con- 
dition of the gas-plant 
workman is by no means 
satisfactory. 

Especially in the condens- 
ing and purification 
rooms, the air is always 
charged with gas. 

Danger of poisoning is not- 
ably great in case of leaks 
and industrial accidents 
(bursting of pipes, etc.). 


Production of dense fumes 
of tar, especially in ex- 
traction plants, wood- 
preserving estabiish- 
ments, roofing-paper fac- 
tories, and, above all, 
from open kettles. Se- 
vere skin diseases occur 
(tar itch). 
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VARIOUS INDUSTRIES—Continued. 


IN 





Industry. 


Tar industry— 
Concluded. 


Dye manufac- 
ture. 


Metalindustry: 
Lead 





Process and 
product. 


Poisons used in 
manufacture, and 
chief end products. 


products and 


| 
| Poisonous by- | 
| impurities. 





1. Nitrites with 
nitric acid and 
sulphuric acid. 

2. Reduction to 


es. 

3. Sulphurization 
with concen- 
trated sulphuric 
acid 


4. Conversion of 
sulphur acids 
into phenols b 
fusion wit 
caustic soda. 

5. Chlorinating, 
brominating, 
combining wit 
phosgene. 

6. Methylating. 


Roasting ore. 
Reduction of the 


y 
tallization pro- 
cess. 

Lead refining. 





4. Nitrogen) 


compounds 
(ammonia, 
methylamin, 
anilin, pyri- 
din, ete.). 

(2) Poisonous 
products: Methyl 
alcohol, ethyl 
alcohol, phos- 

me, formalde- 

yde, hydro 
carbons of the 
aromatic series 
(benzol, toluol, 
xylol, naphtha- 
lin, anthracene, 
phenois,cresols), 
oxalic acid, tar, 
acetaldehyde, 
anilin, toluidin, 
nitrobenzol, 
picrie acid, 
phenylglycocol, 
nitrosodimeth- 
ylanilin, mono- 
dinitrobenzol. 

(b) Toxic reagents: 
chlorine, nitric 
acid, sulphuric 
acid, sulphur- 
eted hydrogen, 
ammonia, 


methyl bromide, 


methyl iodide, 
arsenic, anti- 
mony, lead, 
chromium di- 
methyl sul- 
phate. 

(c) Poisonous end- 
products: Ni- 
trous products 
(nitrobenzol, to- 
luol, picricacid), 
aromatic bases 
(toluidin, anilin, 
xylidin, dimeth- 
vianilin), sul- 
phur acids, phe- 
nols and cresols, 
paraphenylen- 
diamin, suspect- 
ed dyestuffs (as 
arule, of course, 
dangerous only 
in ge quan- 
tities), saffron 
yellow, anilin 
orange, picric 
acid, dinitro- 
naphthol, ni- 
trous dyestuffs, 
aurantia-hexa- 
nitrodiphenyl- 
amin, kaiser yel- 
low, ethyl and 
methyl] violet 
meld dyes, 
corbulin, fast 
blue, etc. 


Incidental prod- 
ucts: Nitroand 
amino com- 
pounds of many 
varieties (nitro- 
benzol), acridin, 
cyanogen, 
dimi 


min. 
By-products and 
impurities: Am- 
monia, sulphur- 
eted hydro n 
(from sulphur 
dyes), nitrous 
gases,acidfumes, 
cyanogen com- 
pounds, arseni- | 
ureted at 








gen stibine. 


Sulphur dioxide; 
arsenic; anti- 
mony; smoke of 
smelteries. 








Remarks. 


The most frequent poison- 
ings are due to anilin- 
benzol and its homo, 
logues, nitrobenzol, 
nitro is gases, arsenic. 

The shops are generally 
well equipped from a 
sanitary point of view. 
But poisonings contin- 
ually occur as results of 
improvidence or acci- 
dent. 

A special danger is that 
arsenic acts partly as an 
acid impurity in arseni- 
ureted hydrogen, partly 
also because it is used in 
substance for bright 
colors. 


(Every factory boasts of 
special patents and special 
processes. ) 
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IN 





Industry. 


Metal indus- 
try—Con. 


Mercury.... 


Arsenic and 
antimony 


as, ola as 


E Ferrosilicon 


Lime burning. . 


DeGee«cs... oe 





Process and 
product. 


Poisons used in 
manufacture, and 
chief end products. 


Poisonous by- 
products and 
impurities. 


Remarks. 





White lead manu- 
facture by the 
action of ecetic- 
acid fumes and 
carbon dioxide 
(coke burning) 
on lead plates in 
closed chambers. 


Extraction from 
cinnabar in blast 
furnaces. 

Condensation and 
distillation. 

Roasting of ar- 
senic-bearing 
ores. 


“+= see eee eee ene 


In blast furnaces 
which are filled 
with a mixture 
oflimestone and 
coke. 

Mordanting the fi- 
ber and dyeing 


it, often in lead- |. 





en vats. 


Depilation and 
curing of skins. 





} 


Carbon dioxide; 
acetic acid; lead. 


Arsenic; antimony 


From this come 
some mineral 
acid products, 
sulphureted hy- 
drogen, for ex- 
ample. 


Mordants: Chro- 
mium com- 
pounds, especi- 
ally potassium 
dichromate, ace- 
tie acid, sul- 
phuric acid, zine 
chloride, potas- 
sium chlorate. 

Solvents: Methyl- 
ethyl-amy] alco- 
hol, turpentine, 
benzine, benzol- 
acetone. 

Dyes: Lead and 
arsenic colors, 
anilin colors, ni- 
trite of lead col- 
ors, lead chro- 
mates. 

Bleaches: chlo- 

, sulphurous 
acid, chloride of 
lime, phenol, 
fluorine. 

Sulphide of soda, 
lime arse- 


gas, 
inite of potas- 
[489] 


Sulphur dioxide; 
smeltery smoke. 


Smeltery smoke, 
arseniureted hy- 
drogen, stibine. 


Furnace gases con- 
stitute the chief 
danger. These 
consist of ar- 
seniureted hy- 
drogen, stibine, 
carbon monox- 
ide, sulphur di- 
oxide, hydrocy- 
anic acid. 

Phosphine, arse- 
niureted hydro- 
on See nagar 

ydrogen (with 
moisture), espe- 
cially under 70 
per cent in 
amount; carbon 
dioxide; carbon 
monoxide; sul- 
phureted 
drogen; sulphur 
dioxide: and 


drogen. 


Acid fumes, espe- 
cially hydro- 
chlorie acid, 
chlorine, ammo- 
nia, acetic acid, 
cyanogen, rho- 
dan compounds. 


Carbon dioxide; 
cyanogen com- 





pounds; sul- 


hy- | 





arseniureted liy- | 





Especially hazardous is the 
work in the oxidizing 
chamber. 

Smeltery smoke: A prod- 
uct of imperfect combus- 
tion. It contains carbon 
monoxide, sulphur di- 
oxide, dust of toxic met- 
als (lead, zinc, mercury, 
arsenic, antimony ). 

Smelting disease. 

Pallor of countenance. 

Lowering of physical re- 
sistance. 

Finally, specific poisonous 
effects. The smeltery 
smoke is always heavily 
charged with arsenic. 
There is absorption of 
small quantities of ar- 
senic or arsenious oxide. 

Like risks exist in the 
smelting of cobalt, nickel, 
lead, copper, iron, silver, 
and zinc. 


Ferrosilicon virtually al- 
ways contains phospho- 
rug, arsenic, and sulphur, 
so that the development 
of very poisonous com- 
pounds is to le ex- 
pected. (Poisonings oc- 
cur on ocean vessels when 
as aresult of theentrance 
of water such gases 
evolve. ) 


Schuler reports that severe 
epidermalinflammations 
result from using anilin 
black. 


Great danger from pollu- 
tion of the waste water. 
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Process and 
product. 


Poisons used in 
manufacture, and 
chief end products. 


Poisonous by- 
products and 
impurities. 








Furrier indus- 
try. 


Accumulator 
(electric) fac- 
tories. 


Incandescent 
lamp facto- 
ries. 


Galvanotechnic, 


Tinning, etc., 
by hand. 








Arsenic for denud- 
ing of wool, cy- 
anogen for depi- 
lation. 

Ash process. 


Mordant of tan 
and its substi- 
tutes (quebra- 
cho, clay mor- 
dants, decoction 
of wheat, bran, 
and water, etc. 

Chrome tanning. 

Dyeing with ani- 

colors, lead 
colors, ete. 


Used especially for 
bright colors: 
Lead acetate 
and sulphuric 
acid solutions. 

Carroting 


Fur dyeing 


Celluloid solutions. 


Use of air pumps. . 


Incineration of in- 
candescent bod- 


ies. 
i rye penta- 
chloride drying. 


Galvanic reduc- 
tion of gold, sil- 
ver, copper, 

nickel, zinc, etc. 


Breweries 


Cleaning and cor- 
roding of metals. 


{ sium, formalde- 
| hyde, oxalic 
acid, cyanogen. 
Lime water, arse- 
nite of sulphur. 


Anilin, anilin col- 
ors, potassium 
ferrocyanide, 
lead, arsenic, 
sulphuric acid, 
mercury colors, 
color solvents. 





Mercury; nitric 
| acid; nitrous 
| _ gases; arsenic. 
| White lead, lead 
| Sulphate, phe- 
| nylendiamin. 
Litharge, mini- 
um, sulphuric 
| acid, mercury. 
Usually acetone 
and amyl ace- 
tate (but other 
solvents also). 


Mercury; fumes of 
nitric acid, col- 
| lodion, and 
| ether. 
| Amyl acetate; 
smelter gases. 
Mixtures: Acety- 
lene, illuminat- 
ing gas, nitrous 
gas, ete. 
| Hydrocyanic acid, 
dicyanogen, fer- 
rocyanide of po- 
tassium, mier- 
(from the 
| electrodes). 
| Arsenious acids, 
h y dr ochioric 
acid, antimony. 
Sulphurie acid, 
hydrochloric 
acid. 
Metals, such as 
lead, arsenic, 
etc.; sal ammo- 


niac. 
Acid fumes, metal 
fumes. 





Nitrous gases, 
chlorine oxides. 


[490] 








phureted hydro- 
gen; sulphur 
compounds. 
Putrid substances 
like sulphureted 
hydrogen, meth- 
ane, carbon di- 
oxide, sulphur 
compounds, cy- 
anogen. 
Sulphur dioxide. 





Acid fumes, arse- 
niureted hydro- | 
gen. 


Nitrous gases. 


Lead, arsenic, and 
antimony from 





impure metals. 


Arseniureted hy- 
“nom, ammo- | 


Arseniureted hy- 
drogen, ammo- 


nia 








Especially hazardous as a 
house industry. 


There is a whole series of 
ill-defined ailments pro- 
duced by the action oi 
irritating acetone fumes, 
and which, according to 
Lewin, cause asthmaand 
bronchitis, and, accord- 
ing to Cossmann, result 
in acondition resembling 
diabetic coma, and com- 

licated at the same time 
by lead poisoning. There 
are other combinations of 
lead and acid action. 


Workmen may be as much 
endangered by macera- 
tion fluids as by the es- 
caping fumes, though 
acute poisoning by prus- 
sic acid is rare. Chronic 
effects are more frequent 
(owing especially to the 
inadequacy of precau- 
tionary regulations). 

Chronic eczema is common 
as a result of contact with 
the solvents. 


Widely practiced in every 


small metal works. 
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Poisons used in 








Poisonous by- 















| 
Industry. ann manufacture, and products and Remarks. 
P ’ chief end products. impurities. 
Solder manu-| Hard solder is | Zinc fumes, zinc | In this category | Morbidity directly due to 
facture. made of brass oxides, lead, hy- belong gases and occupational poisonings 
and zinc. drochloric acid. fumes of the ar- (aside from plumbism) is 
Soft solder is ap- seniureted hy- not, indeed, great. Roth 
plied tothe joint drogen combus- shows, however, that 





cement, etc., 


Glue, putty, | 
manufacture. 





Porcelain man- 
ufacture. 


Enameled ware 
manufacture. 


Photography... 


(Gases Acetylene, 


Extraction of fats...) 


Compositions. ...-. lecspvesshessesoadces 





as a saturated 
solution of tin 
and lead in hy- 
drochloric acid. 


illuminating gas, 
oxygen admix- 
tures.) 





Recovery of the 
residua from the 
glue kettles with 
sulphuric acid. 





| 
made of | 
litharge, red 
lead, and lin- | 
seed oil. | 


Putty 


Resinous cement | 
made of wax, 
turpentine, etc. 

Solution of india- 
rubber and shel- 
lac in coal tar 
oil. 


Ultramarine pro- 
duction is a re- 
sult of fusing a 
mixture of kao- 
lin, sulphates 
and charcoal. 

Dyeing and paint- 

ing. 


As raw materials 
are used feld- 
ng fluors par, 
clay, niter, soda, 
borax, lead ox- 
ide, tin oxide. 





Benzine, benzol, 
acetone, carbon 
disulphide, sul- 
phur chloride, 
sulphur dioxide, 
turpentine, car- 
bon tetrachlor- 
ide, etc. 

Acid fumes........ 


Lead colors; cata- 
lytic agents. 





Lead, mercury, 
carbon disul- 
phide, turpen- 
tine, benzine, 
benzol tar prod- 
ucts. 





eee eee eee eee 


Lead; arsenic; sil- 
ver nitrate; ni- 
tric acid; chrom- 
ium compounds 
(hydrochloric 
acid, hydroflu- 
oric acid; sul- 
phuric acid). 

Lead; tin oxide; 
sulphur dioxide; 
antimony. 


Chromium, man- 
ganese, lead, ar- 
senic. 

Bromine, chlorine, 
iodine, chrom- 
ium, mercury, 
silver nitrate, 
cyanogen, ferro- 
cyanide of potas- 
sium, anilin, ni- 
trobenzol, 
ducing 


re- 





agents | 
(blood poisons). | 











tion material, phthisis plays a leading 
hence mostiy, role among tinsmiths. 
carbon monox- For this result the gases 
ide. and fumes rising from 





the solder are surely re- 
sponsible, provoking irri- 
tation of the respiratory 
organs (and by their con- 
tinual action greatly low- 
ering the resistance ofthe 
system). 
Acrolein, sulphur-; It is worthy ®f notice that 
eted hydrogen. there are many second- 
ary or collateral trades 
which are subject to spe- 
cial risks of the same sort 














Ammonia, nitro- | 
gen fermenta- | 
tion products, | 


























Mercaptan. 

Arseniureted hy- | 

drogen. 

Combustion gases, 

like carbon mon- | 
oxide. 

Se acineeigbehnbae eee In putty factories there 
are mixed poisonings 
from lead, mercury, and 
carbon disulphide 

Ma hues meh nkee | Mixtures of carbon disul- 

| phide holding materials 
| are used as cleansing 
| agents or grease deter- 
| gents in combination 
with lead, less often with 
mercury compounds in 
cement, and in plastic 
masses for insulation 

Sulphuric acid, | 

sulphur dioxide, | 
carbon monox- | 
ide, carbon diox- 
ide. 
















Nitrous gases, acid | Glazes react powerfully in 







fumes, carbon-| combination. 
dioxide,carbon- | Dry-handled. 
monoxide. Dust, etc. 





Furnace gases, etc. 
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A cursory survey of Mueller’s tabulation is likely to leave on the 
reader an unfavorable impression as to its value. The author avoids 
a discussion of such matters as the diagnosis, symptoms, and treat- 
ment of occupational poisonings, and waives all reference to other 
related subjects of equal importance. His grouping of the indus- 
tries seems arbitrary and anomalous, and the toxic substances said 
to be used or generated in the processes of manufacture are so di- 
verse in their nature and effects that the entire presentation appears 
like a capricious collection of ill-assorted and incoordinate data. 

But on closer analysis and from a different angle, what seemed a 
caricature becomes a clear picture. Let us take the author’s point of 
view. He did not propose to make an elaborate and exhaustive classi- 
fication of industrial poisons. He merely undertook to study inten- 
sively a single phase of the subject and to report his observations. 

Now the lesions produced by exposure to conglomerate poisons are 
hybrid and heterogeneous; and it is the distinguishing merit of 
Mueller’s work that it is the first to take cognizance of the complex 
and erratic forms of what may be termed amalgam poisonings in the 
trades. 

The dominant features in the author’s classification are found in 
columns 3 and 4 of the table, and relate to the poisons used in manu- 
facture, and poisonous by-products and impurities. Everything else 
is subordinate. The industry and the process are relatively unim- 
portant. It is the mixed character of the poisoning that Mueller 
aims to illustrate, and that alone. He is a pioneer in this field of 
exploration; though analogous examples of multiple infection are 
common in other departments of medicine. In influenza, for in- 
stance, it has been proved that Pfeiffer’s bacillus is not the sole in- 
fective agency, but that pneumonococci, staphylococci, and strepto- 
cocci are often present in a given case, causing grave and discrepant 
complications. 

The appearance at this juncture of the foregoing elaborate table of 
mixed poisons used in the industries may be regarded as significant. 
It will be recalled that a time limit of 10 years was suggested by the 
International Association for Labor Legislation in 1911 as the maxi- 
mum interval before the “ List of industrial poisons” adopted and 
promulgated in that year should be subject to revision and brought 
up to date. This period has nearly expired, and it is evident that 
preparations are under way to insure incorporation in the revised 
list,of additional matter of special importance. 

Though this work of Mueller in its present form contains no inti- 
mation that it is intended to serve as a basis for preliminary discus- 
sion or subsequent action at some future session of the association, 
many of its innovations deserve, and will undoubtedly obtain, recog- 
nition in the prospective revision. 


[492] 
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Value of Mueller’s Records. 


UELLER resumes the consideration of composite industrial 

poisonings in the May number of Zentralblatt fiir Gwerbe- 
hygiene, analyzing and correlating the data tabulated in his paper 
published in the April issue of that periodical. He amplifies the 
discussion still further in a series of articles in the same magazine 
for the months of June, July, and August. 

These consecutive records constitute an authentic and valuable 
contribution to the knowledge of a subject concerning which there 
is yet much to learn. 

Mueller regards as an imminent danger the practice, now so com- 
mon in many industries, of manufacturing substitute products to 
replace staple commodities. What was called an adulterated article 
before the war at present goes under the euphonious name of a “ sub- 
stitute product ”; and the middleman, the author says, has no interest 
in exposing the fraud. When methods and processes of production 
are fraught with danger it is customary to conceal the fact, and 
Mueller’s experience indicates that fraudulent dealers seek to avoid 
an expert investigation. 

In one instance cited he saw the oily waste products of a chemical 
factory made into shoe polish, washing powder, etc., disguised some- 
times with perfumes so as to fit the product for trade competition. 
The manufacturer troubled himself very little when the excessive 
proportion of nitrobenzol added to the mixture caused hemoglobi- 
nuria and severe poisoning, “such as we have repeatedly seen from 
the use of shoe polish and floor wax.” (In a footnote the author 
adds that during the war not less than 3,000 washing powders, dan- 
gerous to health and injurious to the laundry linen were manufac- 
tured in Germany.) 

Such reckless contempt for the consequences of their action on the 
part of unscrupulous manufacturers is likely to ruin the conscientious 
producer who has some regard for the law and the general welfare. 
The author holds that it is the plain duty of the Government to 
pluck up by the roots these fradulent enterprises which vegetate 
in the dark, in order to protect the honest producer on the one hand 
and the unsophisticated user on the other. The latter can not know 
his danger, since, so far as possible, it is kept out of sight. 

The coal used in the manufacture of acetylene often contains 
much sulphur and phosphorus. Although acetylene gas is poisonous 
only when highly concentrated, reports and observations attest the 
frequent occurrence of poisonings by this agent. The impure prod- 
ucts which are evolved in the processes of manufacture form poison- 
eus compounds that prove injurious, especially the hydrocarbons. 
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Acetylene made from poor coal contaims as much as 0.1 per cent 
phosphine and sometimes arseniurated hydrogen, sulphureted hydro- 
gen, and telluric compounds like ferrosilicium, the dangers of which 
have only recently become known. 

We saw one man whose duty was to clean a great many acetylene lamps. 
For a long time he felt ill when engaged in this work, especially when these 
lamps were not lighted but gave off acetylene gas. He suffered from headache, 
nausea and malaise, choking sensations, tenderness in the region of the 
liver, etc. ° 

Another form of acetylene poisoning results from imperfect com- 
bustion of the gas. This affords an example of the manner in which 
a host of industrial poisons may crop out in a single trade. The 
example is all the more interesting because in an industrial process 
now extensively employed in every large metal works the acetylene 
jet is utilized for welding. In this operation oxygen and acetylene 
must be kept mixed in definite proportions. The optimum for per- 
fect combustion consists of an acetylene content of about 7.3 per 
cent. If acetylene enters into the combination in higher proportions, 
combustion is imperfect; and, as a result, there are evolved hydro- 
gen, water, carbon dioxide, and above all carbon monoxide. From 
prolonged imperfect combustion of acetylene comes phosphine which 
with an attenuation of 1:100,000 kills rabbits in one hour; so ii 
appears that even when slight concentrations occur, they are liable 
to injure the health.* 

With the diffusion of unconsumed acetylene we may have sulphur- 
eted hydrogen and arseniureted hydrogen, so that in acetylene weld 
ing it is possible that six poisons may be produced: 

1. Acetylene (which forms an unstable combination with the hemoglobin of the 
blood). 

2. Carbon dioxide. 

8. Carbon monoxide (product of imperfect combustion). 

4. Sulphureted hydrogen (from the sulphur content of the coal which is con- 
verted into sulphureted hydrogen by the carbide process and finally oxidized into 
sulphur dioxide). 

5. Phosphine (from the phosphorus content of the coal). 

6. Arseniureted hydrogen (also resulting from the production of hydrogen). 

A workman often solders with an acetylene blast under a large, open 
brewery vat. The space overhead is closed in, so that hot gases remain 
in the cupola. Sometimes while at work the apparatus is extinguished 
because the nozzle of the oxygen blast pipe becomes stopped up. 
Hence arise— 

1. Products of imperfect combustion in consequence of the great variation in 
pressure of the blast jet. 





1In the Journal ef the American Medical Association for Sept. 6, 1919, p. 801, the 
death by acetylene gas poisoning is reported of “‘a man of 34 who had been welding 
for half an hour inside a large boiler.’ 
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2. The constituents of acetylene. After a variable period the workman be- 
comes ill and is obliged to go into the open air; he suffers from nausea and has 
an irritating cough. Icteric symptoms follow. Recovery is slow.’ 


This process is used also by tinsmiths, and the resulting ailments are 


- often regarded as the effects of acetylene poisoning; but they are in 


reality manifestations of mixed poisoning due to impurity of the 
products and to carbon monoxide. 


Diagnosis of Poisoning and Clinical Histories. 


HE diagnosis of poisoning is often difficult. Poison acts upon the 

body like any other injurious agent, causing functional disturb- 
ance; and the human body reacts in the same way whether this dis- 
turbance is due to a foreign substance invading it from without or 
whether the noxious material is generated within the organism itself 
“There are no symptoms of exogenous poisoning which may not with 
equal propriety be traced to another cause.” 

Current popular opinion assumes that an exact chemical reaction is 
necessary to demonstrate the presence of poisonous ingredients in 
mixture and establish a differential diagnosis of poisoning. But it i 
possible to satisfy this requirement in only a few instances, mostly; 
those of acute poisoning. In chronic cases, as encountered in the in- 
dustries, the proof of poisoning by a single toxic substance is often 
very difficult, and the diagnosis becomes impracticable by this method 
when several poisonous substances act in combination. 

In a certain number of cases it is feasible, of course, directly to 
identify the poison (lead, mercury, etc.) though generally the clini- 
cal diagnosis must rest on secondary symptoms. It is deserving of 
attention that, at the time the symptoms of poisoning appear in 
chronic cases, many poisons can no longer be isolated as such by 
chemical means, and under special conditions are not demonstrable 
at all. Not only are the readily decomposed substances (such as sul- 
phureted hydrogen, carbon disulphide, nitrous bodies, cyanogen, and 
carbon monoxide) often changed or eliminated, but even lead may 
have left the body when symptoms of plumbism first develop. 
Under these circumstances a positive certainty is attainable only 
when one can analyze the clinical picture by the aid of all accessory 
means, and especially by an examimation of the blood and of the 
nervous system. 

“In industrial poisonings,” says Mueller, “ we do not meet with 
the clinical pictures which correspond to the typical] lecture-room 
examples, and by the combination of different poisons there natu- 
rally arise the most divergent variations of effect, according ‘to the 
quantity and the time of absorption. Experiments as to the effects 





1Zentralblatt fiir Gewerbehygiene, June, 1919, p. 99. 
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of mixed medicaments are not yet so far advanced as to enable one 
to deduce any general law; but they most impressively show that 
through new combinations specific reactions may be produced, that 
the action of some components may be intensified, as the effect of 
each is sometimes reduced, sometimes potentized, according to the 
mutations in the nature of the mixture.” 


The author relates some illustrative clinical histories: ? 


I, A workman suffered an attack of enteritis without apparent cause. He 
felt as if he were intoxicated, especially in the evening, and complained of 
headache, profuse perspiration, and loss of appetite. In addition he had 
periodical lancinating pains in the pectoral muscles and in the thighs, without 
paralysis or aggravation on pressure. Patellar reflexes were lowered. With 
fingers outspread, a rapid, fine, lateral tremor occurs. There is slight albumi-- 
nuria. On questioning him, salivation is found to exist. The whole clinical 
picture, with entire absence of fever, suggests a diagnosis of probabie poisoning. 

The peculiar lancinating pains in the pectoralis muscles lead to the conjec- 
ture that this is a case of carbon disulphide poisoning. It is well known that 
in carbor: disulphide poisoning polyneuritis is often present, particularly in the 
muscles of the leg and chest, without degeneration or paralysis. These neuritic 
symptoms are almost always accompanied, in chronic poisonings, by a condi- 
tion simulating inebriation which increases toward evening, with general irri- 
tability, loss of appetite, and intestinal disturbances, but with entire absence of 
sensory disorders. We commonly find, however, in mere carbon disulphide 
poisoning a tremor of the outspread fingers quite unlike this, while the very 
rapid, exceedingly fine lateral trembling, with exaggerated intensity at the 
beginning of a voluntary movement, is almost pathognomonic of mercury poi- 
soning. (Pieraccini, Zangger.) In our case the patient’s salivation and traces 
of mercury in the urine furnished infallible clues. Inquiry as to the labor con- 
ditions in this case elicited the fact that the workman had to handle a mixture 
of carbon disulphide, lead, and mercury compounds which smeared his arms 
for hours before it could be washed off. So absorption of mixed poisons (car- 
bon disulphide and mercury) was demonstrated. Whether lead did not also 
play a part could not be determined. At most its presence could not be directly 
proved, and some of its typical effects (on the blood, mouth, and nervous sys- 
tem) were completely eclipsed by the symptoms of mercury poisoning. 

In this case the nervous symptoms alone led to the immediate diagnosis of 
poisoning by two agents, one of which could be positively identified in the urine. 

Il. A workman employed as a brass and tin smith, complained of gustric dis- 
turbances, vertigo, nausea, headache, and debility, becoming greatly emaciated. 
Several physicians made a diagnosis of digestive trouble and treated him for 
gastritis. But as no improvement occurred and no other cause of illness was 
apparent, some one finally suspected poisoning, “ probably by tin.” A thorough 
examination of the man revealed a typical lead line, and hematologically there 
was marked anemia with basophile erythrocytes. Lead was found in the urine, 
and the man was certainly suffering from plumbism. But besides this, the man 
had light brown spots on the fingers, and his mustache and beard were discolored 
with a yellowish brown pigment. These signs led to the presumption of ex- 
posure to nitric acid and nitrous fumes. In werkmen exposed to such fumes it 
is usual to find this faint discoloration of the beard combined with intense 
anemia, pallor, and chronic bronchial catarrh. Analysis of the situation showed 





1 Zentralblatt fiir Gewerbehygiene, June; 1919, p. 104. 
2idem, pp. 104, 105. 
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that the man came into contact not only with the two poisons indicated by the 
symptoms, but with six or seven more. It is noteworthy that all these other 
poisons left no specific symptoms by which they could be identified. They were 
in fact obscured and submerged by the predominant symptoms of indigestion 
and grave anemia. 

Iii. A workman had to pour a large quantity of anilin oil into a receptacle 
and mix hydrochloric acid with it. Hence arose a dense cloud of anilin hydro- 
chloride. He used diazo compounds also with materials which may be injurious 
to health, among them the nitrites. After a while the man became ill with violent 
headache and vertigo, followed by dyspnea and persistent coryza with sore 
throat, nausea, and obstinate enteriiis. At intervals he had attacks of prcfuse 
perspiration. Finally a fine eruption broke out over his entire body ; he noticed 
that there was always much water in his mouth, and that his teeth became 
rough and crumbled away in smal! spicules, 

(mn examination about three months after the beginning of his illness, the 
man bad a sallow complexion, pale mucous membranes, but no disturbances of 
vision, though when nauseated his sight grew dim. No organic cause of the 
nausea and gastric symptoms could be ascertained, All reflexes were present, 
varying somewhat, but within the normal limits. Blood condition : Leukopenia, 
eosinophilia. 

That the workman had been exposed to acid fumes was highly probable, 
for he exhibited the well-nigh pathognomonic sign of friability of the front teeth. 
(Kuhnert and Boppert.) Such splintering deformities of the teeth are demon- 
strable for a long time. If one has inhaled hydrochloric acid fumes, he has 
certainly absorbed some anilin also. The blood condition shows a picture such 
as one finds after the action of benzol derivatives and their poisonous homologues 
like anilin (polychromasia and diminution of leucocytes), so that the eosino- 
philia is probably to be interpreted as a sign of a general condition of irritabilty. 
Concerning the effect of nitrites in this case nothing can be positively affirmed. 
But Heingeling declares that the nitrite worker often suffers the loss of his front 
teeth. 

The cephalic congestion and the occurrence of perspiration are to be re- 
garded as incidental effects of nitrites upon the nerves. Possibly, too, the 
eruption is traceable to the same source, for typical cases of nitrite poisoning 
ure known in which, along with the general symptoms, roseola-like eruptions 
have been observed. (Harnack.) It is interesting to learn that this man was 
for a long time considered under a mistaken diagnosis as syphilitic, on account 
of this eruption. No other diseases are nowadays so frequently—indeed so 
uniformly—misunderstood in a high percentage of instances as the mixed 
poisonings. 


Difficulties of Diagnosis. 


UELLER has observed a series of mixed poisonings in which the 
diagnosis of two or several poisons could be determined by the 
symptoms; but in many other cases it could be arrived at only by 
exclusion, and under the most painstaking scrutiny of the situation 
(grouping of cases, recurrence under like conditions, acute illness 
without fever). 
The following points indicate the difficulties of diagnosis:- 
1. The human body is limited in its reactions. 
2. The clinical pictures are often masked by acute illnesses of a different 


etiology. 
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3. Individual differences: Pernicious influences act upon a body that has 
definite and altogether individual antecedents. 

It is well known that a eell or an organ reacts to external stimulus by irrita- 
tion or paralysis, and that the form of reaction depends on the intensity of 
the stimulation. So an irritant action superadded to a paralyzing injury will 
not lessen the paralysis but increase it. If, now, another injury occurs which 
in and of itself is merely irritating, the total effect will be intensified paralysis. 
In this way the cumulative effect of several slight irritations is paralyzing, 
since the system reacts to a suecession of minor injuries as if they were a 
single severe injury. 

This is true in general, and in particular, also, of mixed poisonings. 
For example, vomiting is a symptom of ambiguous import. If we 
would enumerate all its causes, we must begin with the poisons which 
directly affect the vomiting center in the oblongata; then cause to 
pass in review all impressions made on the organism acting indi- 
rectly by way of the reflexes; and finally include the anatomico- 
pathologic changes which act as secondary stimuli to that center. 

By analogy there exist many other general symptoms like anemia, 
debility, emaciation, etc., and especially the heightened nerve re- 
flexes, causing instability and irritability, which so often sail under 
the common flag of nervousness, hysteria, etc. These are mere signs 
that the body is reacting to injurious influences that have no specific 
character. Chemical effects especially belong wholly in the cate- 
gory of ordinary diseases. Curschmann says: 

Poisonings are general diseases occasioned by specific causes. A _ great 
variety of symptoms may be produced by absorption of poison, as well as by 
other etiological agents. Even the symptoms of specific poisoning are so com- 
pletely hidden in the mass of diverse toxic effects that they are scarcely per- 
ceptible; hence, in many cases, one musi be satisfied if he can clinically 
establish a general diagnosis of probable poisening. 

It is not to be wondered at that the organism under the influence 
of a mixture of poisonous gases responds simply by collapse or suffo- 
cation on the one hand, or by inebriation and confusion of ideas on 
the other. In either case, the several component poisons may, of 
course, play an important réle, but their specific effect is merged in 
the general effect. The typical is lost. (Compare the poisonings by 
modern war gases.) Naturally, we find similar conditions in chronic 
poisonings which, according to Lewin, are nothing else than the 
cumulative total of single, small, acute effects. 

A misleading clue, conducting to an erroneous or incomplete diag- 
nosis, is the fact that mixed poisons seem to have a selective though 
somewhat erratic action on different organs, producing a diversity of 
symptoms. As a result of exposure one man may suffer solely from 
indigestion and nausea, others subject to the same conditions have 


brenchial catarrh. 
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In Switzerland the law discriminates between the effects of poison- 
ing and the effects of infection. 

Other circumstances may cloud the issue. Fatigue, infections, 
diabetes, and arteriosclerosis may combine and shed on the clinical 
picture refracted lights which distort the vision and render the 
diagnosis problematical. Or aleoholism may complicate the situation. 
Every physician divides his patients*into two classes, the alcoholics 
and the nonaleoholics; fer experience teaches how much the treatment 
and prognosis, as well as the effects of medicine, are determined by 
chronic aleohol poisoning. 


Importance of Alcoho! in Industrial Poisoning. 


ACCORDING to Mueller, the importance of alcohol in industrial 
poisoning may be regarded from three points of view: 

1. The purely physico-chemical action: On individual cells the alcohol acts 
as a solvent of fats on the one hand, and, on the other, threugh pronounced 
changes in surface tension of watery solutions, it at the same time facilitates 
the penetration and action of other extraneous substances which are present. 

2. Functional disturbances: By its paralyzing infiuence on al! vital reactions 
it reduces the borma! resistance of the system. 

3. Anatomical changes as a result of irreversible processes: (Circulatory 
and nervous system, the liver, the kidneys, the internal secretions, ete.)? 

It is because of the well-known injurious effects of alcoholic bever- 
ages that in many industries, especially where lead, arsenic, anilin, 
and mercury are employed, the consumption of alcohol is expressly 
forbidden. 

Friedlander and Moor characterize alcohol as “the deadly enemy ’ 
of anilin workers, and Pieraccini makes a similar observation con- 
cerning its pernicious influence upon the health of those who handle 
mercury. 

Alcohol! is never used in food products unless in mixtures with 
other ingredients. But aromatic essences are dissolved in alcohol 
that is often adulterated with fusel oil and amyl cr methyl alcohol. 
The French absinth and all essence-flavored beverages of like char- 
acter are much more toxic than alcohol itself . 

To the alcohol addict traumatisms are peculixriy dangerous. In 
England many cases of pneumonia are known to be occasioned by 
trivial injuries of any kind. The main cause of such attacks is 
attributable to the methyl alechol used in schnapps. 

In some factories female employees are said to induce a condition 
of intoxication by inhaling the vapor of ether, benzine, and benzol, 


tArt. 18 des Schweiz. Unfallversicherungsgesetzes, 
“Zentralblatt fiir Gewerbehygiene, Fuly, 1919, p. 114. 
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or by rubbing carbon disulphide into the skin, or by eating sweet 
nitrous substances, by which practices severe chronic poisonings are 
produced. 

In the Zentralblatt for July Mueller recites in detail the histories 
of many mixed poisoning cases which are deserving of analytical 
study by all physicians whose duties require them to treat obscure or 
ill-defined occupational diseases. The effects of carbon monoxide, 
arsenic, lead, phosphoreted hydrogen, acetylene, benzine, mercury, 
sulphureted hydrogen, etc., singly and in various combinations, are 
fully discussed in these clinical records, together with the complex 
syndrome of symptoms. 

The increasing use of substitute raw materials and the adoption of 
new manufacturing processes in the industries are innovations which 
demand and deserve impartial consideration. It is no longer possi- 
ble to assume that an industry which was formerly “safe” will 
remain so; and it is a fatal mistake for the physician to ignore the 
possibility of poisoning because a certain manufacturer, for example, 
in 1912 made use of none of the materials designated as dangerous to 
health in Sommerfeld and Fischer’s “ List of Industrial Poisons.” 
Owing to the introduction of substitute products and the change of 
processes necessitated by the lack of the usual raw materials, new 
situations are constantly arising and new dangers are incurred. 


Mueller emphasizes the fact that there has been a notable increase 
in the number of mixed poisonings coincidently with the develop- 
ment of modern technical processes. He assigns as the chief reasons 
for this increase: 


1. The extensive use in various industries of materials which endanger the 
health by their chronic effects. 

2. Impurities: The processes are seldom executed with chemically pure 
materials. (In fact, there is now no possibility of choice.) 

3. Supervision and execution of many wholly diverse and variable industrial 
processes by the same workman. Complete ignorance of the dangers inherent 
in the materials used on the part of both workman and proprietor. 

The dangers increase in the small shops and temporary factories especially, 
where even the most primitive means of protection are wanting. These places 
are not subject to factory inspectioa laws, and live in isolation by deceit and 
fraud. 

4. Frequent change of methods and processes: 

(a) By the compulsion of competition. 

(b) Since the war in particular, through modification of the finished prod- 
ucts, so that a characterization of the industry according to its specific 
chemical hazard is no longer feasible. Industries which yesterday were free 
from risk may be very dangerous to-day, though the changes in the processes 
are not generally known outside of the business. They are kept secret in 
order to avoid competition.’ 





1 Lentralblatt fiir Gewerbehygiene, August, 1919, p. 142 
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Difficulties in the recognition of mixed poisonings are occasioned 
by— 

1. The atypical clinical picture. Experiment with mixed poisons has shown 
that wholly new, peculiar reactions may result from combinations of poisons 
acting together. Especially is it true that the effects of single substances are 
seldom proportionately evident; on the contrary, potentized action is to be 
expected. By the formation of new chemical substances changes take place 
in the chemical and physical conditions that can not be anticipated on account 
of the extraordinarily complex proportions in which the toxic effect enters the 
system. 

2. Limited possibilities of reaction of the human organism. There are great 
individual differences. Complication with diseases of a nontoxic character 
(principally infectious) which may modify and mask the poisoning symptoms. 

3. The difficulty of investigating the environment. The demands upon the 
physician’s knowledge of chemical and technical relations are often very great 
and require special concentration of attention. On account of the rapid evolu- 
tion of modern technique, it is very hard to secure a comprehensive view of the 
dangers in the several industries. Trade secrets and opposition of the manage- 
ment very often prevent a thorough analysis of the situation. 

4. Complete disorientation of the workman, and very frequently of the busi- 
ness manager, also, by means of which the investigating expert is put on a 
false scent. 

In view of the importance of a correct knowledge of mixed poisons 
the following measures are recommended: 

1 Extension of prophylactic measures. It is a duty to call attention to 
threatening dangers in order that protection against them may be provided by 
the State. For reasons already specified, a modern industry encounters great 
dangers in connection with mixed poisonings. As a rule, it is impossible to 
discover existing risks except by an analysis of the injurious effects resulting 
from the employment. 

2. By legislation concerning accidents the Government and the law should 
require the physician to execute these diagnostic tasks whenever possible in 
order to avoid inequities in the administration of the law. 


Recommendations Concerning the Manufac- 
ture and Use of Wood Alcohol. 


ITH a view of securing more specific and uniform regulations 
for the use of wood alcohol throughout the country, the 
National Committee for the Prevention of Blindness, with 
the cooperation of the Safety Institute of America and the National 
Safety Council, has been preparing recommendations which would 
be applicable and fair to the various lines of manufacture in which 
wood alcohol is used, and which would, at the same time, protect the 
public from misuse of the poison. These recommendations are 


i Zentralblatt fiir Gewerbehygiene, August, 1919, p. 143. 
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published in a recent issue of Safety,’ in an article by George .L. 
Berry, field secretary of the National Committee for the Prevention 
of Blindness, who takes advantage of the publicity recently given 
by the press of the country to cases of poisoning and blindness 
from drinking wood alcohol, to emphasize the special industrial 
hazards concerned in its use and to ask for suggestions toward the 
perfection of the code of regulations. It is stated that “recommen- 
dations are especially sought which will develop means of securing 
proper ventilation for the worker, and will be just in their re- 
quirements so far as manufacturers are concerned. It must be 
determined, therefore, as to where the danger point is reached when 
considering the ratio of evaporation to the cubic foot air content of 
a workroom during a given period, say, an 8-hour work day.” 

The recommendations of the committee follow closely those made 
some time ago by the department of labor of the State of New York, 
which appear in Bulletm No. 86 of the New York State Iindus- 
trial Commission.?, Mr. Berry prepares the way for a thorough 
appreciation of these recommendations by a concise account of the 
dangers resulting from the use of wood alcohol, its manufacture, 
the commercial and industrial purposes which it serves, and the laws 
governing its use. He says: 

The harmful physiologic action of wood aicohol may be induced by breathing 
its fumes, by taking it internally, or by absorption through the mucous mem- 
branes of the body. Its effect is usually noticeable very shortly after exposure, 
although this does not necessarily follow, It usually acts as an acute poison. 
As before stated, vision may become impaired, total blindness occur, or death 
itself result. One investigator has recorded more than 1,000 casualties which 
have occurred during the past 20 years due to the use of this poison. It ap- 
pears, however, that there are some persons who are practically immune to 
any toxic effect from it. 

The wood alcohol used in the United States is obtained chiefly from the de- 
structive distillation of wood; hard wood, birch, beech, maple, oak, elm, and 
alder being best for the purpose. * * * After distillation and refinement 
the final product thus obtained is a commercial wood alcohol, usually sold at 
95 per cent strength by Tralles’ alcoholometer. It contains from 10 per cent 
to 20 per cent acetone and varying proportions ef other organic impurities. 


A law was enacted by Congress in 1906, permitting the use of a 
tax-free domestic alcohol for industrial purposes for which the high 
cost of grain alcohol was prohibitive. The law requires that the de- 
naturing shal] occur “ in the presence and under the direction of an 
authorized Government officer, with methyl alcohol or other de- 
naturing material or materials or admixtures of the same which will 
destroy its character as a beverage and render it unfit for liquid 





1 Hazards in the manufacture and use of wood alcohol, by Gordon L. Berry. In Safety, 
Sept.—_Oct., 1919, pp. 161-170. 
..2 This bulletin was summarized in an article in the Montuity Review for May. 1918, 
pp. 252-254. 
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medicinal purposes.” In addition to the denaturing process, pharma- 


cists are permitted to denature alcohol in small quantities and to 
sell this for nonbeverage purposes, each container to bear a “ poison” 
label. 


Uses of Wood Alcohol. 


N THE arts and crafts wood alcohol is used in the making of 
hats, artificial flowers, incandescent mantles, and other articles. 
It is used as a solvent for shellacs, varnishes, and finishes used 
in the manufacture of pencils, rattan goods, toys, passenger coaches, 
carriages, furniture, pianos, organs, and picture molding, and in the 
manufacture of airplanes. As a solvent for lacquers and enamels 
it is used in the manufacture of brass beds, hardware, lighting fix- 
tures, patent leather shoes, and leather clothing. 

in the chemical industries wood alcohol is used primarily as a 
solvent for fats, volatile oils, camphor, resins, gums, varnishes, stains, 
shellacs, alkalies, and various salts, and in the manufacture of cellu- 
loid; also as an extractive in the manufacture of smokeless powder, 
fulminate of mercury, and other explosives, and as a reagent for the 
detection of salicylic acid, the determination of boric acid, the prepa- 
ration of grape sugar, and as a substitute for ethy! (grain) alcohol 
for other purposes. 

In pharmaceutical and medicinal preparations it is used as an ex- 
tractive; it is substituted for ethyl alcohoi in washes, tinctures, lini- 
ments, patent medicines, extracts and essences, such as Jamaica gin- 
ger, lemon extract, witch-hazel, bay rum, and numerous cosmetic 
preparations; and it is used in making the artificial oil of winter- 
green, gallicin, methylal, methylene-blue, and methylene chloride. 

Tt is also used to some extent as a fuel, as an illuminant, and as a 
cleaning fluid. 

For many of these purposes denatured alcohol may be used with 
equal results. It is as cheap, if not cheaper, than methyl alcohol, 
and, while not always free from the dangerous qualities (dependent 
upon the nature of the denaturing agent), cases of poisoning from 
it have been exceedingly rare. The only advantage possessed by the 
wood alcohol over the denatured in manufacturing seems to be that 
it is claimed by some manufacturers to have better solvent and drying 
qualities. 

Following are the regulations suggested by the National Com- 
mittee for the Prevention of Blindness for the uniform contro] of 
the use of wood alcohol: 

1. Definition: By the term “wood alcohol” is meant that substance whose 


composition, according to chemical nomenciature, is methyl hydrate, CHsOH, 
whether pure or containing other substances as impurities, and is intended 
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to include either the crude or refined product under or by whatever name or 
trade-mark the same may be called or known. 

2. Any inclosure in which processes are conducted where workmen are 
thereby exposed to the fumes of wood alcohol to the extent of one part per 
10,000 volumes of air shall be isolated in such a manner that these fumes 
shall not enter other workplaces occupied by employees not immediately 
concerned with the process. 

3. When the nature of the operation will permit, the same shall be carried 
on under a hood or other partial inclosure leading into an exhaust whereby 
the wood alcohol fumes shall be removed without reaching the operator. 

4. In the case of workplaces where the fumes of wood alcohol in the gen- 
eral atmosphere might prove deleterious to the health of workers, natural 
or mechanical ventilation shall obtain providing for the exhaust of contami- 
nated air at the rate of not less than 75 cubic feet of air per minute per em- 
ployee, and likewise providing 2 complete change of air throughout the work- 
place every seven and a half minutes or oftener. 

5. In processes involving the use of wood alcohol in small rooms, tanks, 
vats, and the like, where adequate general ventilation can not be provided, 
employees shall work on short shifts of from 20 minutes to not exceeding 
two hours in length, and shall be equipped with either an oxygen respiratory 
apparatus, a helmet connected by means of hose to fresh outside air supply, 
or a satisfactory chemical absorbent helmet. Where workers are dependent 
upon fresh air supplied from without the inclosure by means of hose con- 
nection, they shall in all cases be provided with a life line leading to the 
outside, and be attended by a fellow operator. 

6. All jugs, bottles, cans, barrels, or other receptacles in which wood alco- 
hol is stored shall be labeled as follows: 


(Skull and Crossbones Represented) 
* Poison 
Wood Alcohol 
May cause blindness or death 
if swallowed or inhaled 


All containers of this nature shall be kept corked or properly covered when 


not in use. 

7. Where wood alcohol is used by employees in processes which require 
that the hands of the operators come in continuous direct contact with this 
material, impervious gloves shall be supplied by the proprietors of factories 
where such processes are conducted. 

8. Whenever it is necessary to enter an inclosure, tank, or still in which va- 
pors of wood alcohol are present, an oxygen helmet or other approved respir- 
atory device, as mentioned in section 5, shall be provided by the proprietors 
and worn by the person obliged to enter such inclosure, tank, or still. 

9. Whenever wood alcohol is used or manufactured in the process as an 
incident of the business carried on, a printed sign shall be kept posted in all 
such workrooms, calling attention to the dangerous nature of wood alcohol. 


1 Take, for example, a room 10 feet square with ceiling 10 feet from floor. We have 
here 1,000 cubic feet of air to deal with. Four workers are engaged herein. For each 
of these workers 75 cubic feet of air per minute is provided, making a total of 300 
cubie feet per minute. In consequence of this, the entire air content of the room would 
be changed every three and a third minutes. In a workplace 40 by 40 by 10 (16,000 
cubic feet), with the same number of workers and the intake of air at the same rate of 
75 cubic feet per minute, it would require 53 minutes to effect a complete change of 
air in the workroom, thus necessitating a readjustment of the intake. 
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This sign shal! be prepared by the department of labor of the State industrial 
commission for free distribution. 

10. While not required in plants where alcohol is manufactured, it is recom- 
mended that a runboard or walk shall be provided in each kiin when the 
temperature of the acetate or lime being dried is such as to make it uncom- 
fortable for the operators to walk thereon. The use of wooden clogs in such 
work proves very satisfactery when the structural nature of the kiln is such 
as-to prevent a satisfactory runboard or walk being provided. 

————=—00 


Qualifications of Industrial Physicians. 


ROBABLY the greatest opportunity for the promotion of the 
public health has arisen through the rapid development in in- 
dustry of medical departments—manned as these departments 

should be by medical men giving their full time and thought to the 
conservation of human lives,” says Dr. C. E. Ford in a paper on The 
coordination of industrial and community health activities, which 
was read before the health section of the eighth annual congress of 
the National Safety Council, held in Cleveland in October, 1919.1 
Dr. Ford then reviews the relationship of the public health depart- 
ment, the medical profession, and the public, and says: 

The closest possible relation should exist between the private or industrial 
physician and the public heaith official. Public-healti departments heretofore 
have been limited in their relations with individuals for the purpose of teaching 
personal hygiene. The industrial health department can be made the new and 
streng arm of the public health department in bringing about precaution in 
matters of health. Morbidity statistics not now available may be secured, as 
vell as organized assistance in time of epidemic. 

The demand for this sort of service by the far-seeing executive, unapprecia- 
tive of the necessary qualifications of a medical director capable of undertaking 
the responsibility, has led many medical men, the recent graduate, the unsuec- 
cessful or moderately so, into the field of industrial medicine; but until qualified 
men are created by university training or long and varied experience, the 
cause of industrial medicine, and in turn of industry itself, will not obtain the 
largest measure of benefit. It no longer suffices for an industrial organization 
of any size to employ a part-time physician who utilizes his job to pay office 
rent or automobile upkeep. The physician who considers accident work or 
casualty surgery as a mere “ pot boiler” or “ stop gap” for a period of financial 
stress will hardly prove ornamental to his profession. 

To meet the present-day requirement of a medical director it seems that the 
following qualifications, in addition to a medical degree, are essential: 

At least five years of general practice, in that a knowledge of man and his 
foibles may be acquired. * * * 

The industrial physician should have a knowledge of practice, not necessarily 
profound, of the fundamentals of industrial relations and these include applied 
preventative medicine, medical and psychopathic medical investigation, recre- 
ation, accident prevention, and the methods leading thereto. 

He should have knowledge of the special problems relating to the employ- 
ment of women and children; some knowledge of pensions and insurance, in- 





1The coordination of industrial and community health activities, by C. FE. Ford. In 
.Journal of Industrial Hygiene, New York, December, 1919, pp. 402-407. 
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cluding liability, group and social; some knowledge of plant organization, 
which is likely to prove effective in dealing with the problems of labor. 

He should have knowledge of employment methods ; some notion of job analysis, 
physical and mental tests, to determine the fitness of applicants; knowledge of 
race problems, knowledge of industrial training, apprenticeship, continuation 
schools for training in particular jobs; and at least some knowledge in relation 
to the cost of living according to local standards. 

He should have knowledge of the hours of work in relation to fatigue and 
output ; knowledge of shift systems, rest periods, regularity, absenteeism, etc. 

He should have at least a superficial knowledge of the security and continuity 
of employment in slack seasons, while convalescing frem accident or disease. in 
case of labor-saving improvements, as well as with the advent of old age. 

He should have a general knowledge of physical working conditions, safe- 
guards, disagreeable gases and dusts; heating, lighting, ventilation, locker rooms, 
wash rooms, rest rooms, restaurants, hospitals, laundries, toilets, showers, 
plant beautification, drinking water. Of course he should be responsible for 
the physical examination of applicants and the periodic reexamination of em- 
ployees, as well as the medical attention to families of employees when such is 
supplied. 

Heshould have very definite knowledge of housing, transportation, recreational 
and educational facilities; the transfer and replacement of misfits, or as has 
been said “ fitting the square peg to the round hole.” 

He should be familiar with the follow-up work, especially among new ein. 
ployees and with the injured; the replacement of injured and crippled em- 
ployees. 

He should have at least some knowledge of the athletic and social activities, 
company stores, commissaries, the type of house suitable for economic adminis- 
tration and housing problems generally. 

He should be familiar with labor turnover and its cost; designs and data for 
the construction and operation of hospitals, lunch rooms, neighborhood and 
community houses; general education and Americanization, together with a 
knowledge of broad methods of raising the standard of employees’ living condi- 
tions and ideals.  - 


Coordination of Federal, State, and Local 
Agencies to Promote Industrial Hygiene. 


HE United States Public Health Service has all the power 
that may constitutionally be given to a Federal health agency ; 
it has also a distinct industrial health program; and what the 

country needs for the promotion of industrial hygiene is not exten- 
sion of Federal authority, but health education of the people in order 
to secure good financial support to what exists, according to a state- 
ment by Dr. Schereschewsky, assistant surgeon-general, United States 
Public Health Service, in his address before the section on industrial 
hygiene of the American Public Health Association, at New Orleans, 


October 28, 1919.1 


1 Need and method of coordinating Federal, State, and local health agencies in pro- 
moting imdustrial hygiene, by J. W. Schereschewsky. In American Journal of Public 
Health, Boston, December, 1919, pp. 937-942. 
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The paper begins by calling attention to the lesson of the war in 
the rejection of 34 per cent of males of military age because of 
physical defects and diseases, and to the further fact that, as the 
average age of industrial workers is higher than that of the popula- 
tion group examined for the draft and the physical impairments tend 
to increase with age, it is to be expected that the number of physical 
umpairments in the industrial group is higher than it was among 
those examined for the draft. The paper also refers to the introduc- 
tion of new health hazards into industrial life along with the de- 
velopment of new industries, such as the dye industry. It empha- 
sizes the better concept of the value of the individual to the Nation 
which the period ef reconstruction has brought, and the fuller reali- 
zation of the “ utter folly of permitting needlessly unhealthful condi- 
tions to sap the man power of the country, to relegate the individual 
to the scrap heap at a time in life when he should still have many 
preductive years before him.” 

The need is, therefore, imperative for a constructive national poijicy for the 
better production and conservation of industrial health. What we must aim 
at is the application of the principles of public health science to the field of 
industry so as ultimately to secure for all workers practically the same measure 
of health protection no matter in what part of the country they live. It is 
evident that, in attaining this end, Federal, State, and local health agencies 
must play an interlocking and coordinated part in improving health conditions, 
so that overlapping may be prevented, no power usurped, and yet each govern- 
mental agency perform its full duty. 

Dr. Schereschewsky then discusses briefly the possibilities of Fed- 
eral activities in connection with State and local governmental 
agencies. Existing health powers of the Federal Government, which 
under constitutional limitations are investigative, advisory, coopera- 
tive, and, to a certain extent—not fully defined—regulatory, are in 
main exercised through the Public Health Service, although other 
Federal bureaus, such as the Bureau of Chemistry in the Department 
of Agriculture, the Children’s Bureau and the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics in the Department of Labor, have activities more or less related 
to the public health. 

Under these powers the Public Health Service is authorized (a) to investigate 
any and all disease-producing conditions; (b) prevent the spread of disease 
through interstate channels; (c) prevent the introduction of disease into the 
country from without; {d) cooperate with and aid State and local authorities 
in carrying out health measures; (e) disseminate information to the public. 

With these powers the Public Health Service may perform all 
functions for improving industrial health which were specified in the 
program to meet after-the-war needs proposed by the Public Health 
Service and presented to Congress by the Secretary of the Treasury 
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with an urgent appeal to provide the funds for carrying it out.' 
In this connection Dr. Schereschewsky emphasizes that “what we 
need is not so much an extension of Federal authority in health mat- 
ters as the development of a sense of responsibility for good health 
conditions in the people of the State and locality. It is the develop- 
ment of this sense of responsibility which will enable the Federal 
Government to play its really powerful and useful part in improving 
health conditions generally.” He says that the “only limitations on 
its activities are constitutional limitations and the extent of the ap- 
propriations granted by Congress,” and expresses the opinion that if 
in the future public opinion demands an extension of its powers of 
regulation, either a broader interpretation of the constitutional 
powers or such constitutional amendments as may be needed may be 
expected. 


The Public Health Service Program. 


R. SCHERESCHEWSKY discusses briefly the following fea- 
tures of the Public Health Service program: Health surveys of 
industries; Industrial morbidity reporting; Adequate systems of 
medical and surgical supervision of industrial workers: Establish- 
ment of minimum health standards; Improvement of the sanitation 
of industrial communities; and Civil industrial establishments owned 
and operated by the Federal Government. Regarding the first, he 
says, “it is not sufficient to study an industry locally. Surveys must 
be extended to cover all typical geographical locations of the industry 
under consideration in order to determine the differences, if any, of 
its essential occupational hazards, because of variations in location, 
type of management, provisions for health protection, type and degree 
of local health organization and the like.” New industries which 
have been established as a result of the war and which will become 
permanent features in our industrial life must also be studied. 
What the Federal health agency may best do in connection with 
securing adequate systems of medical and surgical supervision of 
industrial workers is to “study and standardize such systems, out- 
lining the best methods, and creating a demand for the qualified per- 
sonnel necessary for carrying these into effect. States may help, by 
exercising their police power, in framing regulations for such serv- 
ices, and in cooperating with industrial communities in establishing 
industrial clinics.” 
In the establishment of minimum health standards, the author 
thinks that “ much research is still required to formulate practicable 





1This program was published in the Moxtrurty Lapor Review for October, 1919, 
p. 241. 
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standards for existing industries, and to keep pace with the introduc- 
tion of new industries and new processes.” 

Attention is called to the highly satisfactory results which have 
followed the cooperation of the Public Health Service with State 
and local health authorities in improving health conditions in rural 
districts by building up local health organizations, and the belief is 
expressed that “a similar system applied to industrial communities, 
in cooperation with States, will aid greatly in improving the insani- 
tary conditions all too prevalent in many of our industrial centers. 
Moreover, the cooperation of the Federal Government in such enter- 
prises is abundantly justified because the benefits reaped are not solely 
enjoyed by the community but by the Nation as a whole.” 


Such then is the program of the United States Public Health Service for the 
improvement of industrial health. We have seen that this consists essentially 
in investigation, leadership, advice, education, coordination of effort and ©¢o- 
operation. The intention is to supplement, not supplant, State and local govern- 
ment. The authority under law to play this important part is already in ex- 
istence; all that is needed is money and the acquisition and training of the 
necessary personnel. 

There is, at present, in the States and communities a great need for the 
coordination of their own health activities, so far as the improvement of indus- 
trial health is concerned. While general health functions are exercised by State 
health departments, and in communities by local health departments, supervision 
over industrial health is exercised by State industrial commissions, State de- 
partments of labor or State departments of factory inspection. In local health 
organizations little or no provision is made for the improvement of working 
conditions. There is great need for change and improvement here. 

Since the public exercises, as a rule, its police and regulatory powers through 
the State machinery, the pressing need, so far as States and communities are 
concerned, is to improve and coordinate their organizations to this end. The 
program of the Public Health Service, if carried out in the manner discussed, 
will provide a basic knowledge of conditions requiring remedy, and furnish 
minimum health standards. If States and communities assume their share of 
the responsibility, they will provide the funds and machinery to put these 
standards into effect. 

In this manner, so far as geographically practicable, uniform working condi- 
tions and effective means for the conservation of industrial health will prevail. 
Yet we must keep ever in mind that the purpose of any health organization, 
Federal, State, or local, is not to muitiply upon the statute books unnecessary 
laws, nor to develop political organizations, but to become administrative agents 
of the public purpose, now approaching realization, to translate into deeds the 
newly developing sense of responsibility for local health conditions, to help 
realize, so far as possible, uniform health conditions, and a favorable environ- 
ment for the growth and development of the present and future generations. 


159898 ° —20——-14 
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Industrial Dermatoses to Be Investigated by 
National Safety Council. 


N INVESTIGATION of industrial dermatoses has been under- 
taken by a special committee of the health service section of 
the National Safety Council, according to a statement in Hos- 

pital Management for December.t This committee is composed of 
Dr. Carey P. McCord, director, department of industrial medicine 
and public health, University of Cincinnati; Dr. C. A. Lauffer, medi- 
cal director, Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Co.; and Dr. 
C. IF. N. Schram, medical director, Fairbanks, Morse & Co. A 
questionnaire asking for information on the subject has been sent to 
members of the council. In connection with the questionnaire it is 
stated that skin diseases of various types are prevalent among work- 
ers and that in many instances these conditions result from the manu- 
facturing procedures in which the workers are engaged; that very 
little information is available as to the frequency of these diseases, 
the varieties and severity of them, the industrial processes that pro- 
duce them, and the best methods of protection against, and treatment 
of, them; and that for this reason the committee has been appointed 
to eompile all obtainable information on the subject and to make 
recommendations concerning the prevention and control of industria! 
skin conditions. 

Under “ industrial dermatoses” the committee includes any note- 
worthy abnormality of the skin (hair or nails, etc.) that originated 
incident to industrial working conditions, er was aggravated by suc}, 
conditions. This, it is stated, will include such lesions as rashes, 
eruptions, inflammatory processes, hypertrophies, (thickening or 
hardening of the skin) from hard use, such as on the hands or on the 
lips, low grade chronic skin diseases from long exposure to peculiar 
light rays or from certain heat processes, skin diseases from con- 
stant friction or pressure, loss of hair, etc. Properly speaking, most 
burns are likely to involve the skin, but inasmuch as the common 
types of burns from fire have been so well studied this committee 
will not. include this particular skin lesion. Such burns as chemical 
burns, X-ray or radium burns, ete., are, however, of especial interest. 
Three instances of industrial dermatoses are mentioned in order to 
direct attention to other types of work which, upon investigation, 
may yield helpful information: 

1. In industrial plants where wood is stained in imitation of mahogany, where 
certain color pigments and dyes are manufactured, in which anilin oil or its 


derivatives are used or manufactured, workmen very oxten present a skin af- 
fection which has been attributed to the poisonous action of this chemical. In 








1 Industrial dermatoses to be investigated. In Wospital Management, Chicago, Decem- 
ber, 1919, pp. 54-56. 
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similar chemical manufacturing processes or in munition plants where various 
compounds are used, such as picric acid, the skin of the forearms sometimes 
shows an eruption of small pimples with a bronzing and some drying or rough- 
ness of the skin. 


29 Among men working in tanneries, especially those handling the hid in 
the vats which contain chemicals, such as lime, acid, or dichromate, an eczema 


is often observed. This is found particularly on the arms and hands and often 
pus is formed beneath the skin. Sometimes small ulcers are formed, 

8. In the shoe industry in various processes the shoe is pressed agains! 
abdomen for steadying. This pressure for several hundred shoes per day, over 
long periods of time, results in an hypertrophy of the skin over the area presse) 
upon. This hardened thickened skin often becomes the site of low-grade 
chronic inflammatory skin disease. Such conditions are readily preventable. 

The following list of industries and trade processes in which cases 
of industrial skin diseases are known to have developed is given: 


(a 


Industry. Trade processes 
Aniline dyes. 
Automobile and parts____.._._-..__._____} Machine shopping (oil). 
Bakelite. 
EE LE, SE a a Closing and blackening. 
Boxes, faney and paper___-_--__---_ _._..Paper box making (glue). 
Brass and bronze products____________.Acid dipping. 
Clothing and textiles_..__.__._.._..-_--. Cleaning, dyeing. 
Cordage, twine, jute_____. ateuemeininted Combing, stranding (oil). 
Dry cleaning and dyeing____-___----~~-- Dyeing and cleaning. 
Electric apparatus, ete_____- __...___._-Pitching dry batteries. 
Enameling and japanning____-________-_ Enameling. 
Foundry and machine shop products_-_.Welding, electroplating. 
Furniture and cabinets__._._...._...----~- Polishing and veneering. 
Ny ae Mixing ingredients (arsenic) ; decorat- 
ing (benzine). 
Halowax. 
Iron and steel mills____- EE he A ee Galvanizing (sal ammoniac). 
Lie menetfacturing._._.__........._... Grinding, slaking. 
I i ca attamineniua Surfacing (oxalie acid). 
Oil cloth and linoleum __________--_~ _..Mixing ingredients. 
Paint and varnish manufacturing__-_-_-_~_- Cleaning with benzine, manufacture 
varnish. 
Paper and roofing paper______._--___~_- Sizing with alum. 
Ee a ee ee Specialty work, making inner tubes, 
cold cure. 
EE ee Handling soap. 
Sterotyping and electrotyping_______-_~- Tending batteries. 
Stoves and furnaces___________________ Metal cleaning (naphtha). 
Toys and games______________._________Brazing. 


It is stated that the list is far from complete and that very little 
is known as to the methods for quick results in handling these dis- 
eases. Manufacturers are asked to help the committee by answering 
a list of questions, including the following: 

General nature of the product of the plant. What particular processes are 
involved in the manufacturing of the products of your plant? 
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Do you know of the existence at the present time, or at any time in the past, 
of any kind of skin disease among the workers in any part of the plant? 

Please supply all possible information as to the nature and characteristics 
of the skin disease observed. 

Have you on hand, or can you obtain, “ close-up” photographs of these skin 
diseases? (Please include photographs when returning this questionnaire. ) 

In what particular manufacturing processes did such conditions arise? 
Please supply full details. 

What percentage of persons in any involved department were affected? 
Total number affected? 

What has been the method of caring for and treating such patients? 

What measures have been installed for the elimination of these conditions? 

Are the protective measures instituted adequate? 

In other plants in which youemay have connections, or with which you may 
be familiar, do you know of the occurrence of any skin disease attributable to 
working conditions or to trade processes, etc.? If so, please supply all possible 
information. 

What general and specific processes do you believe this committee should 
investigate as probable prolific sources of dermatoses? This question does not 
apply to your own plant, but to industry in general. 

Please refer us to any papers you may have published on industrial skin 
diseases, or to any other published work of this nature, with which you may be 
acquainted. 

Please write your own views with reference to industrial dermatoses—prev- 
alence, frequency, causes, methods of treatment, their significance as an 
industrial medicine problem, etc, 



















WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 





Constitutionality of Workmen’s Compensation 
Laws of North Dakota and Tennessee. 


North Dakota. 


N SPITE of the fact that the Supreme Court of the United States 
has placed the stamp of judicial approval on practically every 
variety of compensation law in force in its five opinions sus- 

taining as many State laws, an unwillingness to regard such legisla- 
iion as valid still manifests itself. Objection to the North Dakota 
statute was raised by an employer, who was engaged in the real es- 
tate and loan business, having two clerks in his employ engaged in 
keeping books, making records, and attending to correspondence and 
similar work. The claim was advanced that the business is in no 
sense hazardous or dangerous, and that the act of declaring such es- 
tablishments to be dangerous is a violation of the rules as to classifi- 
cation, and not within the police power of the State. 

The statute under consideration defines hazardous employment as 
any employment in which one or more employees are regularly em- 
ployed, excepting agricultural and domestic service and common 
earriers by steam railroads. Contribution to a State fund, in accord- 
ance with rates fixed by an administrative bureau on the basis of the 
degree of hazard of the employment, is compulsory on every em- 
ployer coming within the act. 

Besides the objection to classification, it was contended that the 
act violated provisions of the State and Federal constitutions as tJ 
freedom of contract and the equal privileges and immunities of 
citizens. 

The action was brought through an application for an injunction 
to restrain and prohibit the workmen’s compensation bureau from in 
any manner enforcing the act. An interesting preliminary question 
related to the power of the commission to appear in person in its 
own defense, the attorney general of the State claiming to be the sole 
legal counsel of the bureau and the only person entitled to appear 














1State of North Dakota ex rel. Henry Amerland r. John N. Hagan, commissioner 
of agriculture and labor and ex-officio member of the Workmen’s Compensation Bureau. 
Oct. 25, 1919. 175 Northwestern Reporter, p. 372. 
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in its behalf. The attorney general filed a motion to dismiss the 
application en the ground that it alleged no facts sufficient to con- 
stitute a cause of action. One of the members of the bureau, himself 
an attorney, had filed a return seeking to accomplish the same ends 
by a somewhat different legal process, and the attorney general un- 
dertook to have this reply stricken from the records as being an 
encroachment upon his exclusive prerogative. The court held that, 
though the attorney general was the proper legal adviser of the 
various departments of the State Government, he did not thereby 
become the client as well as attorney so as to exclude such client 
from taking legal steps in his own behalf. 

Taking up the case on its merits, the classification of all employ- 
iments as hazardous so as to require insurance was found not to be un- 
reasonable but a proper exercise of the police power of the State 
under its authority to do away with the old common-law principles 
and substitute therefor a compulsory compensation system adapted 
to the conditions and opinions in effect at the present time. This 
conclusion was sustained by a reference to the recent decision by the 
Supreme Court of the United States in Arizona Copper Co. ». 
Hammer (39 Sup. Ct. 553). The act under consideration expresses 
the policy of the legislature of the State as expressed by an over- 
whelming majority. The legislature having thus determined the in- 
dustry to be hazardous, the court declined to hold that the employees 
of the petitioner in this case were under no hazard whatever. The 
contention as to classification was therefore dismissed, while question 
of lability without fault and interference with the freedom of con- 
tract were disposed of in favor of the law, various decisions of the 
State courts and the United States Supreme Court being cited. 
Nothing arbitrary or unreasonable was found to be embodied in the 
act, nor was there any unconstitutional delegation of judicial power 
to the administrative bureau. The exclusion of certain classes of 
employees does not give rise to objection on the ground of unreason- 
able discrimination and is in accordance with the provisions of man 
State laws whose validity has been established by courts of last re- 
sort. The petition was therefore dismissed and the act sustained 
against all the contentions raised. 

A partial dissenting opinion was prepared by one justice, who 
would not declare the act wholly void, but would establish reserva- 
tions, one declaring thet the bureau has no right to collect premiums 
until a schedule of rates has been made and published, which 
schedule must be just and reasonable; while as to ordinary clerical 
service and work in hotels and restaurants, it should be found that 
there is no inherent and material risk, so that no insurance would be 
required. 
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Tennessee. 


ESS authoritative than the foregcing is the decision of a circuit 
court judge of Davidson County, Tenn. (Harrison v. Phillips 
and Buttorff Mfe. Co.}. A typewritten copy of the opinion in 
this case sets forth that the plaintiff, Harrison, sued, by his father 
as next friend, to recover damages for the loss of both hands while 
working at a cutting machine. The youth was 18 years of age, and 
alleged inexperience and ignorance of the dangers and also ignorance 
of the provisions of the workmen’s compensation act which had only 
recently come into operation. Proper allegations were made for a 
suit for damages, to which the employers replied that they were oper- 
ating under the compensation law, so that this law constituted the 
sole method of redress for the injured employee. The constittition- 
ality of the act was thereupon challenged. The court reached the 
conclusion that the diversity of the laws of other States and the pe 
culiar provisions of the Constitution of Tennessee differentiated 1 
case from any cited by the attorneys; while the absence of any de 
cision by the supreme court of the State left the judge to be guided 
by his own impression as to the conformity of the law to the constitu 
tion of the State. 

The statute excludes coal mining from its operation, as well as the 
employees of the State and its municipalities. However, there is a 
provision that coal mines may be brought within the act by written 
notice by the employer, no reference being made to an option on the 
part of the employee. These provisions were said by Judge Ruther- 
ford to be partial and unreciprocal, rendering the act subject to the 
criticism of being arbitrary and vicious class legislation, and in yiola- 
tion of the constitution. The failure to include coal mines, while 
including copper mines, phosphate mines, and others of similar haz- 
ard, was said to be a classification not based on reason; while the 
exclusion of public employees deprived them of equal privileges with 
other employed persons. 

Another objection was to the provision relative to medical service, 
which service the employer is required to furnish and “the injured 
employee shall accept.” This mandatory provision as to acceptance 
by the employee of the medical aid furnished was said to deprive 
him of his liberty under the constitution of the State, arbitrarily 
requiring him “ to submit to the treatment and take the medicine and 
remedies furnished by the doctor of the company regardless of the 
character of his ailment and injury, and regardless of the imcom- 
petency or character of the physician or the deadly effect of his medi- 
cines and remedies.” 

It was also held that the establishment of a fixed schedule for 
maimings and the limitation of the compensation benefits to a maxi- 
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mum named in the law did not provide “remedy by due course of 
law,” nor were “ right and justice administered ” thereby, as required 
by the State constitution. The abolition of trial by jury was also 
said to be unconstitutional, and the contention that election consti- 
tuted a legal waiver of this right was rejected by the court on the 
ground that there was no adequate freedom of choice under the 
presumptive provisions of the act. 

Further objections were noted, the judge citing the decisions 
of the New York court of appeals and the Kentucky court of 
appeals holding the original compensation laws of their respective 
States unconstitutional, and arriving at the conclusion that “the act 
as a whole is in violation of the Constitution of Tennessee.” 

No one who has followed carefully the decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States on the subject can fail to recognize that 
each point made by Judge Rutherford in his opinion has been ruled 
against by the Supreme Court in so far as its relation to the Federal 
Constitution and the police power of the State is concerned. There 
remains, of course, the question of the construction of specific or 
peculiar provisions of the Constitution of the State of Tennessee, 
but against this must be placed the great volume of decisions by 
State supreme courts, covering every section of the country, holding 
laws of like tenor constitutional. Furthermore, Judge Neil, a judge 
of the same county, who sat with Judge Rutherford during the hear- 
ing of the case above noted, prepared a memorandum expressing his 
views, which, “after giving it the most thoughtful consideration,” 
are to the effect that the act is constitutional. Judge Neil admitted 
that there is much authority to sustain Judge Rutherford’s view of 
the case, but expressed his opinion “thet the weight of judicial au- 
thority was to the contrary.” An appeal was taken to the supreme 
court of the State. 


Final Report on Investigation of New York 
Industrial Commission. 


HE fina. report on the investigation by Mr. J. F. Connor into 
the management and affairs of the New York Industrial Com- 
mission was submitted to the governor November 17, 1919.! 
This report reviews the two interim reports previously submitted, 
presents much additional data on the operation of the compensation 
law, including the results of an actuarial investigation of the State 





1 Report of investigation by Jeremiah F. Connor, as commissioner under sec. 8 of the 
executive law, known as the Moreland Act, in relation to the management and affairs 
of the State industrial commission. 83 pp. Two interim reports, reviewed in the 
MonTHLY Lasor Review for June and September, 1919, dealt with direct settlements 
and with the management of the State insurance fund. 
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fund made by Mr. Miles M. Dawson, and contains a number of spe- 
cific recommendations. 






Underpayments. 









HE investigation brought out several highly significant facts. 

Among the most important of these was the large number of 
underpayments of compensation claims on the part of employers and 
insurance carriers, particularly stock companies and _ self-insurers. 
Of 1,000 unselected cases of direct settlements 114 were found to have 
been underpaid. This underpayment amounted to $52,279.84, or 
$459 per case. The total underpayments on the basis of the 1,000 
cases would amount to $1,400,000 annually. An analysis of the 114 
cases shows that the private stock companies and the self-insured 
employers were especially guilty of this “ short-changing ” practice. 
The following table shows the average amount originally paid by 
direct settlement, and the additional amount awarded after investiga- 
tion and rehearing, classified by type of insurance. 
















AVERAGE AMOUNT ORIGINALLY PAID BY DIRECT SETTLEMENT IN 114 COMPEN- 
SATION CASES AND AVERAGE ADDITIONAL COMPENSATION AWARDED ON RE- 
HEARING. 
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Mr. Connor's investigation of lump-sum settlements disclosed the 
same deplorable practice of underpayment. Of 80 selected cases 20 
were found to have been underpaid. The total amount originally 
awarded on the final adjustment of the 20 cases before a deputy 
commissioner was $29,618.67. The total amount awarded on rehear- 
ing of these cases amounted to $52,086.97. The claimants in these 
cases were underpaid, therefore, in the sum of $22,468.30, an average 
of $1,123 per case. The stock insurance companies were again the 
chief offenders. Claims against the State fund were also found to 
have been underpaid. In 11 eases in the Buffalo office, in which 
claimants had been previously awarded a total of $2,742.14, the com- 
mission on rehearing awarded a total of $9,579.91. The average 
underpayment was $622 per case. These underpayments by the State 
fund were all confined to the special groups, some of which are com- 
posed of individual employers, It is evident that the employers in 
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these special groups are directly interested in keeping down ecom- 
pensation cost. 

The report states that since the enactment of the direct settlement 
provision of the compensation law in 1915 injured workmen in New 
York have been defrauded out of at least $5,000,000. Some of the 
evils found to exist were stated to be due to activities of insurance 
carriers, some to defects in the statute, and others to a breakdown in 
administration. All of the underpayments, says the report, have 
inured to the financial benefit of insurance companies, self-insurers, 
and others, such as employers having the Wynkoop Service. 


Security. 


NE of the stock insurance companies licensed to do business in 
the State of New York has been taken over for liquidation by 
the superintendent of insurance. The failure of this company made 
the employers insured by the company directly liable for the pay- 
ment of compensation. This caused much delay in the payment of 
claims, and, in several cases where the employer was irresponsible, 
made it impossible for the commission to enforce payment of com- 
pensation to injured employees or the dependents of deceased em- 
ployees. The delay has resulted in great hardships. In the case of 
a mutual imsurance company, which withdrew from business, pay- 
ments of compensation were made in full. The company had ample 
assets because of its reserves, and the employers could have been 
assessed if necessary to cover any deficiency. 

According to the testimony, more than 15,000 employers have 
failed to give security for the payment of compensation, although re- 
quired to insure by the compensation act. Most of these are small 
employers, and many of them are financially irresponsible. Awards 
by the commission arising from claims against these employers are 
often uncollectible. 


“ Runners.” 


NE evil intended to be obviated by the workmen’s compensation 
law was the ambulance-chasing lawyer and the contingent fee 
under which the injured employee received only a small part of the 
amounts recovered for personal injuries. According to the report, 
a system of “runners” has grown up under the administration of 
the compensation law, resulting in conditions as bad, if not worse, 
than under the previous system. A large number of persons in New 
York City, called “runners,” are engaged in the business of hunt- 
ing up claimants and appearing with them before the State industrial 
commission. This condition is especially prevalent among Italian 
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claimants and others employed along the water fronts in Greater 
New York. In many cases, the claimant, acting in concert with the 
runner and a physician, perpetrates a fraud upon the employer or 
insurance carrier. Claims for minor injuries are withheld for sev- 
eral months, with the expectation, almost always realized, that, when 
the case comes on for hearing, an award of compensation will be 
made to the date of the hearing. This means a larger sum for the 
claimant, and that is all paid in one sum, resulting in more to divide 
with the “runner.” In some cases, claimants have been known to 
report accidents of this character against as many as three different 
employers. 


State Fund. 


S REGARDS the investigation of the State fund, the outstanding 
feature of the report is the unquestioned financial solvency of 
the fund and the saving of millions of dollars by employers insured 
in the fund. 
Says the report: 


The actuarial report, and the evidence: produced before me, show that the 
(otal saving to the employers insured in the State fund during this period of 
time, over and above what it would have cost had the same insurance been 
carried by stock companies, was approximately $4,000,000. 

This also shows that had the employers insured by stock companies placed 
their insurance with the State fund they would have saved during the same 
period, by reason of lower expenses and returns in form of dividends, the sum 
of $18,000,000. 

The investments of the State fund are all of a high class, amply secured, and 
not in default as to principal or interest. 

The State fund is soivent and possessed of unimpaired reserves, at least 
equal in value to all liabilities, accrued or to accrue, and of surplus sufficient 
to warrant dividends to all policyholders at the rates provided and to provide 
for catastrophes, with a margin over to cover against fluctuation in experi- 
ence, ° 

The management of the State fund has been greatly handicapped through 
civil service requirements and by reason of the fact that the salaries of all em- 
ployees are fixed long in advance. Under the budget system the salaries and 
expenses of the State fund up to July 1, 1921, have already been estimated in 
detail. This budget system works well in relation to the ordinary administrative 
departments, but it is a severe handicap to a State insurance fund in competi- 
tion with other insurance carriers. No business institution can succeed when 
it hds no leeway in the amount it can expend for salaries and expenses, and it 
seems impossible to make an accurate estimate at this time for the salaries 
and expenses of an insurance company for the month of June, 1921. For this 
reason I recommend that the State fund be permitted to pay its espenses from 
the premium income under limitations to be laid down by the legislature. 
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Recommendations. 


HE following are some of the more important recommendations 
submitted : 


Make it a misdemeanor for anyone to receive a fee in connection with a 
claim for compensation except in an amount determined by the commission in 
order to curb the activities of “ runners.” 

Extend the time for filing claims from one year to two years and provide 
that the time in disability cases shall commence to run from the date of dis- 
ability instead of from the date of the accident. 

Require a panei of physicians to be designated by the commission, utilizing 
the advice of recognized medical societies, among whom injured workmen may 
have free choice, with power conferred on the commission to add to, or to 
remove from, such panel, at their discretion. 

Make claims for compensation and death benefits and awards made there- 
upon preferred over all other claims against, and aebts of, insurance companies 
as well as employers. 

Permit the commission to call and require to be paid into a trust fund the 
present value of awards against all insurance companies. 

Require stock companies to set up and maintain reserves to meet the actual 
liability upon each claim instead of setting up as reserves a percentage of its 
premiums, 

Self-insurers should be required to set up and deposit reserves in the same 
manner and in the same amount as other insurance carriers, 

All employers failing to give security for compensation should be automati- 
cally insured in the State fund, and a summary method established for the col- 
lection of premiums and penalties for the period during which the insurance 
attaches. 

The compensation law should be extended to cover all employees without re- 
gard to the character of the employment. 

The amount of compensation and death benefits should be generally increased, 
particularly as regards limits. 

The State fund should be authorized by law to pay expenses directly out of 
its premium income under such restrictions as may be laid down by the legisla- 
ture. 

Provision should be made for appointment by the governor of an advisory 
board selected from employers insured in the State fund to take part in its 
management and to confer upon them extensive powers of review and regu- 
lation. 

The provisions for pro rata dividends in the State fund should be amended to 
give the commission power to declare any pay dividends according to the in- 
dividual experience of each employer. 

The payment of future installments in one sum should only be granted after 
careful investigation, and each case of this character should be passed upon by 
a member of the State industrial commission. 

In disposing of claims against the State fund the employee should be given a 
hearing in every case in the same manner as regarding claims against other 
insurance carriers. 

The commission should select the specialists employed by the medical division 
ef the compensation bureau by the medical officer of the State insurance fund, 
and regulate the fees. 
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Ali cheeks issued in payment of claims by the State insurance fund should 
be mailed to the claimants instead of delivered personally, 

An audit of the State fund should be made at least once each year by an 
outside accountant appointed by the advisory board. 

All profit-making institutions, such as the Wynkoop Service and the Wolff 
Medical Service, should be eliminated from the State fund. 







Mr. Baldwin’s Reply. 






{| N A statement to the New York Industrial Commission, copy of 

which has been furnished the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Mr. F. 
Spencer Baldwin, former manager of the State fund, reviews the 
findings and recommendations of Mr. Connor’s report. Most of Mr. 
Baldwin’s statements deal with matters already reviewed in the 
September, 1919, issue of the Monruiy Laznor Review. Mr. Baldwin 
favors most of the recommendations, some of which he has long ad- 
vocated. His concluding comments upon both the findings and 
recommendations of the report are as follows: 










The counsel and actuary declare that “ the usefulness of mutuality is demon- 
strated,” and further, that “the most conclusive demonstration of the benefits 
of mutuality was in the State fund, where the combined losses and expenses 
for 1918 were only 47 per cent of the premiums computed at insurance company 
rates.” In this connection he expresses the opinion that the solution of all the 
difficulties in the field of compensation insurance is “to make insurance in the 
State fund obligatory upon all employers, automatically attaching, and to pro- 
vide for assessment and collection of premiums by summary process like other 
taxes.” 

At this point we come upon a significant hiatus between the findings of the 
counsel and actuary and the recommendations of the Moreland Act commis- 
sioner, The former favors the grant of a monopoly to the State fund and the 
elimination of all other forms of insurance. The latter makes no recommenda- 
tion for the exclusion of private profit-making companies, but merely proposes 
that employers who are not otherwise insured shall be assumed to be insured 
in the State fund. The Moreland Act commissioner proposes an amendment 
making all employers failing to give security for compensation automatically 
insured in the State fund and to establish a summary method for collection of 
premiums and penalties for the period during which the insurance attaches. 

Whatever justification may be urged for such an amendment upon general 
grounds, it would unquestionably have the effect of embarrassing the State 
fund by foisting upon it practically uninsurable risks rejected by the private 
companies, That is, every employer who could not obtain insurance in one of 
the companies, or who neglected to take out insurance would be a charge upon 
the State fund with respect to every accident occurring in his establishment. 
It is inconceivable that the premiums for such risks, even if they were col- 
lectible by summary process, would be sufficient to meet the liabilities. The 
State fund, moreover, would have no opportunity to adjust rates in advance 
for these risks or to enforce measures of accident prevention, as the insurance 
would be forced upon the State fund after the occurrence of accidents: 

The failure of the Moreland Act commissioner to make any constructive recom- 
mendations for the’extension of State fund insurance is thoroughly consistent 
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with the manifest destructive purpose of his investigation. He assails the 
Wynkoop Service and the Wolff Service as profit-making institutions, although 
these organizations render eflicient service at low cost, and has not a word of 
criticism for profit making on a large scale by the private insurance companies, 
and the payment of commissions to brekers and agents without any proportion- 
ate return in service rendered. 
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Recent Reports of Industrial Accident 
Commissions. 


California. 


the year 1918 as compared to 1917 is a feature of the report 

of the California Industrial Accident Commisison for the 
year ending June 30, 1919, the following preliminary summary of 
which has been furnished the Bureau by the commission. In the 
calendar year 1918 there were 104,767 industrial injuries as com- 
pared with 109,988 for 1917, a reduction of 5,221. There were, how- 
ever, 80 more industrial deaths in 1918 than in 1917, as shown by the 
total for each year; 1918, 706 deaths; 1917, 626 deaths. The perma- 
nent injuries for 1918 numbered 2,100, as against 1,942 for 1917. 
The temporary injuries were 101,961 in 1918, as compared with 
107,420 in 1917. 

A brief survey of the 706 industrial deaths shows that 59 occurred 
in the shipyards of California, 40 on the high seas, 38 were electro- 
cutions, and 19 tvere from improperly guarded gears and cogwheels. 
There were eight women killed while at work during 1918, The pro- 
duction of motion pictures caused three deaths, and six policemen and 
two firemen were killed in the discharge of their duties. 

A summary of the dependency following the 706 industrial deaths 
shows that there were 817 total dependents as the result of 364 fatali- 
ties; 153 partial dependents were left in 80 fatal cases; in 246 fatal 
cases there were no dependents, and in 16 fatal cases the degree of 
dependency was unknown. The average age of the widows was 37.6 
years. The age of the dependent children averaged 8.4 years. 

Life pensions were awarded in 13 cases of serious and permanent 
injuries. There were 21,969 injuries that caused a time loss of 11 
days or longer. The remaining temporary injuries did not last 
longer than the 10-day waiting period. There were 8 life pensions 
awarded in 1917. 

The followimg table shows the number and the different kinds of 
injuries for the years 1914 to 1918: 


A REDUCTION in the total number of industrial injuries fer 
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NUMBER AND TYPE OF INDUSTRIAL INJURIES IN CALIFORNIA DURING THE Y 
1914 TO 1918, INCLUSIVE. 















Type of injury. 
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In 1918 there were 8 women workers killed, 2 in 1917, 4 in 1916, 2 
in 1915, and 2 in 1914. The average age of the killed during 1915 
was 39.9 years and the average wage was $25.01 a week, as compared 
to 38.8 years and $22.26 a week for 1917. Occupational diseases r 
ported m 1918 numbered 445; in 1917, 506: in 1916, 348. 

The sum of $3,953,030 was awarded California’s 104,767 injured 
workers (ineluding the dependents of those killed) during 1913. 
The sum of $1,228,617 represents the medical, surgical, and hospital 
payments. The total of these two sums gives $5,181,647. 

Compensation in California is compulsory, excepting for agricu! 
tural employees, household domestic servants, and those employees 
whose employment is both casual] and not in the course of the trade, 
business, profession, or occupation of the employer. The latter may 
elect compensation. Acceptances reported for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1919, numbered 1,618. This number, added to 20,689 pre- 
viously reported, makes the total now on file 22,307. 

The commission has issued 189 certificates of consent to self-insui 
to employers preferring the certificates to policies issued by the in- 
surance carriers. On June 30, 1919, there was on deposit with the 
State treasurer securities to the amount of $3,635,000 to protect the 
192,994 employees in the service of the 189 employers. 

















Report of the Compensation Department. 






URING the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, there were 1,679 
contested eases filed with the commission. This total should not 
be confused with the total number of industrial injuries. The latter 
number more than 100,000 each year, and out of that total only 1,679 
failed, during the 12 months noted, of adjustment between the em- 
ployers and employees. It was necessary for the commission to de- 
cide the issue in the contested cases. Since the first compensation 
law became effective on September 1, 1911, down to June 30, 3919, 
7,84 claims were filed because of controversies. 

The commission disposed of 1,506 cases durmg the year, being 
173 cases less than those filed. Compensation was awarded in 1,002 
of the 1.506 cases and denied in 292: 78 cases were settled and 134 
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dismissed. The extent and duration of disability was the cause of 
394 cases; whether injury was in course of employment, the cause 
of 252 cases; dependency, the cause of 168 cases. The willful mis- 
conduct of the employer was the issue in 13 cases, and the willful 
misconduct of the employee in 27 cases. The troublesome issue of 
hernia appeared in 69 cases. 

The influenza epidemic of last winter and the absence of employees 
of the compensation department in war service were factors in in- 
creasing the average time consumed in the decision of cases from 
56.6 days in 1917-18 to 67.8 days in 1918-19. 

During the last fiscal year applications for writs of review from 
decisions of the commission were made to the appellate courts in 
48 cases. Writs were granted in 33 cases and denied in 15 cases. 
Of the 33 writs granted the courts affirmed the commission’s deci- 
sions in 12 cases and annulled 9 awards. Proceedings were settled 
and dismissed in 2 cases and 10 cases were pending on June 30, 1919. 
Including decisions upon cases instituted prior to the last fiscal year, 
48 decisions were rendered by the courts, and the commission was 
sustained in 35 cases, or approximately 73 per cent of its decisions 
taken up on appeal. There are pending before the United States 
Supreme Court three writs of error from final decisions of the Cal- 
ifornia Supreme Court affirming the commission’s awards. 


Injunctions were granted by the Superior Courts of San Fran- 
cisco and Humboldt County restraining the operation of an unsafe 
elevator and an unsafe boiler. 


Rehabilitation of the Permanently Injured. 


HE commission’s records show that during the last three years 

there have occurred in California each year an average of 200 
fatal accidents where no dependents were left. Under the new 
rehabilitation act, the sum of $350 must be paid into the State 
treasury for each such death for the purpose of providing for “vo- 
cational reeducation and rehabilitation of workmen disabled in 
industry in this State.” From this source there will be available 
approximately $70,000 a year for the work, which corresponds with 
that done for disabled soldiers of war by the Federal Govern- 
ment, as well as by the governments of other countries. 

Industrial education is claimed to be the solution for these un- 
fortunate men, and it is stated the industries responsible for their 
condition should bear the cost. The Federal Board for Vocational 
Education estimates that it will cost about $1,000 to rehabilitate 
the average soldier, based on a 12 month’s course. California’s “gen- 
eral average” is 12 to 14 years older than the average soldier, and 
it is not believed a course of more than six months is advisable. 
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State Compensation Insurance Fund. 






HE premium income for the first half of 1919 exceeded $1,500,000, 
indicating the likelihood of a total volume considerably in ex- 
cess of $3,000,000 for the full year. As the total premium income 
for all carriers is estimated at $8,000,000, the fund was, on June 30, 
1919, doing about 40 per cent of the entire compensation business 
of California, in competition with a large number of insurance com- 
panies and interinsurance exchanges. More than $1,000.000 have 
been returned to policy holders in dividends, and over $1,000,000 have 
been accumulated as a net surplus for protection against catastrophe. 
All legal reserves for losses, unearned premiums. and expenses have 
been set up and maintained. 

The fund’s total admitted assets on June 30, 1919, were $3,398.- 
749.35, and the total net surplus, after deducting liabilities, was 
$1.100,923.60. There was invested in Government and municipal 
honds the sum of $2,611.993.26, 




















New York. . 






HE annual report of the industrial commission of New York for 
the year ending June 30, 1918," contains as a portion of the matter 
presented a report of the commissioner in charge of the bureau of 
workmen’s compensation. This is the fourth annual report, and is 
of particular interest because of the account given of the develop- 
ment of legislation through what may be called an intensive process, 
by reason of the wide range of experience rapidly accruing in this 
the principal industrial State of the Union, and also because of the 
fact that the legislature meets in annual sessions. Although the law 
was originally drawn with an unusual degree of care, a very consid- 
erable number of changes were found to be necessary to carry out 
without confusion and with certainty the purposes of its proponents. 
Many additions to the employments enumerated have been made from 
time to time, the original list of designated hazardous employments 
being found incomplete. Finally it was decided to make a sort of 
blanket coverage by declaring the law applicable to all employers not 
already covered if they should have in their employment four or more 
“workmen or operatives.” No sooner was this amendment brought 
to a legal interpretation than its effect was found to be nullified by the 
construction put upon it by the attorney generai of the State. The 
term “ workmen or operatives ” was said to have a more restricted 
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1New York. Annual report of the Industrial Commission, for the 12 months ended 
June 30, 1918. Albany, 1919, pp. 99-159. 
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meaning than the term “employee,” used elsewhere in the act, and 
refers to manual labor only, and not to clerks or those engaged in pro- 
fessional work. This was contrary to the intention of those interested 
in procuring the amendment, and the recommendation is made that 
the word “employees ” be substituted for “ workmen or operators.” 
so as to avoid the implication of a restriction to manual labor. An. 
other amendment defines the term employee to include all the em- 
ployees of an employer whose principal business is embraced by the 
act, thus determining the compensation rights of clerks and office 
employees, concerning whom question had been raised on the groun«| 
that they are not exposed to the hazards of the undertaking or busi 
ness. 

Other amendments are referred to, all tending toward liberality o: 
clarity and the simplification of procedure. Notwithstanding these 
achievements the commissioner in this report recommended some 26 
additional changes. One of these asked for a compensation rate o! 
75 per cent instead of 66% per cent, an analysis showing that at pres- 
ent the law provides compensation not in excess of 50 per cent of thi 
loss to the injured workifien. The upper wage limit should also be 
increased from $100 to $150 per month, and the maximum week! 
benefits from $15 to $20. A shortening of the waiting time was alsv 
recommended. The widest departure of any recommendation was one 
proposing to make injuries compensable if arising “in the course of 
employment” only, instead of “out of and in the course of employ. 
ment.” The ordinary rule of interpretation was said to be too nar- 
row, and a broadening of the act was held to be justified on the basis 
of a “sound social policy and in a generous view of things as they 
should be.” It was pointed out that a recent court decision encour 
aged a liberal interpretation, which should be incorporated into law. 

The bureau maintains offices in New York City, Albany, Syracuse, 
Rochester, and Buffalo, but more than one-half the cases (28,983 out 
of 51,508 docketed as occurring during the year covered) are re- 
ported to the New York City office. The following brief table show; 
the principal facts for four years. The period covered by each veur 
is for 12 months ending June 30 of the year named. 


NUMBER OF ACCIDENTS AND COMPENSATION CASES, YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 
1915 TO 1918. 
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WORK MEN’S COMPENSATION. 


A statistical analysis of the compensation cases for the tour years, 
207,038 in number, is to be made by the chief statistician, the opinion 
being expressed that this is “a sufficiently large number to give very 
closely all the laws governing accidents, as well as revealing cost.” 
Following the report of the commissioner is that of the manager of 
the State insurance fund. The year covered by this report is the 
valendar year. The table below affords a review of the principal 
facts connected with this fund for the three years 1916 to 1918. 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF BUSINESS OF STATE INSURANCE FUND 












Item. 1916 1917 1918 





Number of policyholders ........................... ae 9, 966 | 9 O84 3 732 
EE ES a ee ee ee $797, 743.31 810. 576. 79 | $940 902. 83 
Net premiums written.......-..-------- sccccccccosecces] OS,088,198.91 1 69. 604 851.17 $3, 332) 841. 48 
Earned premiums. ....-......--.---.-++--++-2+++2-+---- | $2,045,925.52 | $21681.376.01 | $31 282/965. 24 
Expense PINs no = -200sesssccccccccecccraccccecese:- $188, 020. 08 $302, 796. 92 | $246, 639. 75 
Expense ratio to earned premiums. .......... per cent. .| 9.9 "11.3 | 75 
Losses and loss reserve... ...--+---+--++-+-+.- imeehones | $1,890, 229.34] $2,448,465.00] $1,660,471 70 
Loss ratio to earned premiums. ............ ..per cent. .| 92.4 «(i 4a my os 
ee tinececuenesecccdbesscoeceessues cs $240, O84. 74 $150, 420. 83 | $229. O56. 43 
Investments. ... -.-20.2202-- 20-222 ee ee ee cbqetieewasod | $1,854,642.50 | $2,680,155.00] $4. 184. 298.00 
BUPPUS - . 6 eee ee en ee eee e ee eee ee ee eee eee e eee eens $253,179.44 | $398, 682. 22 8817 210.50 









The reduction in the number of policyholders in 1918 is explained 
in part by the retirement from business of small employers on ac- 
count of war conditions, and the cancellation of policies for nonpay- 
ment of premiums, due to a closer follow-up system. The volume of 
premiums in force increased, however, indicating an actual growth of 
the fund. 

Besides the premium income of three and one-third million dollars 
there was an interest income for the year of $156,309.25. 
Disbursements of benefits for the year were as follows: 








LOSSES PAID, 1918. 








EE cote so i Pee) atch alah neste tbasidacnceagitaaes <stkunccce' CORO, en Se 
Temporary total disability _....._...._________ bad 544, 061. 24 
Permanent total disability _..._____ a 1, 307. 97 
Dismemberment __-_ aieteiede 440, O10. 7] 
Death—dependency __- — _ 157, 723. 38 
Death—funeral expense__....______.___________ 15, 286. 75 
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SOCIAL INSURANCE. 


Provision for Retirement of School Teachers in 
District of Columbia. 


ONGRESS has passed a bill, which received the approval of 
C the President on January 15, granting to the school teachers 
of the District of Columbia a system providing for the retire- 
ment of aged or disabled teachers. Thirty-five States have passed 
such laws, the majority of which are State-wide in scope although a 
few are more restricted, applying only to certain cities, counties, or 
other State subdivisions. It has now at- last been recognized by 
Congress that the best interests of the schools of the District of Co- 
lumbia demand a retirement system for its school teachers. 

The law has the indorsement of the teachers, the Board of Educa- 
tion, the Commissioners of the District of Columbia, and various 
civic bodies of the District. 

In order to provide the funds necessary to pay the annuities which 
become payable under the act, the law first provides that a sufficient 
amount is to be deducted monthly from the salary of each teacher 
to purchase an annuity equal to 1 per cent of his average annual 
basic salary as fixed by the law of 1906 (Public, No. 254). The 
amounts so deducted are to be deposited with the Treasurer of the 
United States to be invested by him and credited to the individual ac- 
count of each teacher. In addition to the annuity thus created, an 
amount equal to $10 for each year of service of the retired teacher is 
to be paid by the Government from the same fund as the current 
expenses of the District of Columbia are now paid or may hereafter 
be paid. 

The age of voluntary retirement for old age is 62 years and that of 
involuntary retirement 70 years. Pensions will not be paid for old 
age unless the teacher has taught continuously in the public schools 
of the District of Columbia from his fifty-second year. Teachers 45 
years of age or over, or who have taught continuously in the schools 
of the District for 15 years, who become disabled or physically or 
mentally unfit may be retired. Credit is given for service as a public- 
school teacher outside the District of Columbia to the extent of 10 
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years. However, the last 10 years immediately prior to his retire- 
ment must have been served in the public schools of the District of 
Columbia. 

The minimum annuity of a teacher who retires because of age is 
¢480 and the minimum for retirement because of disability is $420. 
The maximum average annual basic salary on which annuities may 
be computed is $1,500. Upon retirement the teacher receives for the 
remainder of his life (1) the annuity which he has purchased out of 
his salary, equal to 1 per cent of his average annual basic salary 
for each year of his whole term of service, and (2) the annuity 
of $10 per year for each year of service. For example, a teacher 
who retires at 62 years of age after teaching 40 years at an average 
annual basic salary of $800 would receive annually 1 per cent of his 
average salary for each year of his service, or ($8 multiplied by 40) 
$320, the amount purchased by the teacher; and in addition thereto 
($10 multiplied by 40) $400, the amount contributed by the Gov- 
ernment to be paid from the same fund as the current expenses of 
the District of Columbia, making a total annuity of $720. 

All teachers accepting positions in the public-school service of the 
District of Columbia are deemed to have accepted the provisions of 
the Jaw and the act is in no way to interfere with the right of the 
school board to discharge a teacher. If a teacher resigns from the 
service, dies before retirement, or is discharged he or his personal 
representative is entitled to receive the sums deducted from his salary 
with interest at 4 per cent, compounded annually. 

The sum of $50,000 is appropriated to carry out the provisions of 
the act, not more than $5,000 of which may be devoted to clerical ex- 
penses. The Secretary of the Treasury is required to render annually 
to Congress a detailed and comparative report of all receipts and 
disbursements under the act. 

An interesting question arises with regard to annuities for physica! 
disability. Recently Congress extended the provisions of the Federal 
employees’ compensation act to the employees of the District of Co- 
Jumbia, and it has been held that public-school teachers are included 
thereunder. The question thus presented is whether a school teacher 
who is receiving a pension for disability under this law will be per- 
mitted to receive compensation for his disabilities under the compen- 
sation act also. It will be interesting to note what solution will be 
made of this problem. 
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Health Insurance in Resolutions of American 
Public Health Association. 


KSOLUTIONS adopted by the American Public Health Asso- 

ciation, at the annual meeting at New Orleans, October 27-30, 

1919, include the following relating to the matter of health in- 
surance: 


Whereas in the presidential address of Dr. Lee K. Frankel, president of the 
American Public Health Association, and in the paper presented by Sir Arthur 
Newshoime, lately the chief medical officer of the local government board of 
England and Wales, the question of health insurance was dealt with and the 
need illustrated for some system whereby the health of the people of ail the 
countries represented by the American Public Health Association may receive 
the greatest degree of care which science makes possible, and 

Whereas it has been shown in various countries that this can only be done 
by Governments assisting through legislation the medical and secial agencies 
at present existing; be it 

Resolved, That the American Public Health Association representing, as it 
does already through its members, a large part of che official work already car- 
ried on through Federal, State, and municipal authorities, does hereby urge 
the appointment of committees in the several countries represented in the As- 
sociation by their Federal Governments, to study existing methods for the 
preservation and improvement of the health of the people of these severu! 
countries, such as hospital facilities, public health activities, charitable insti- 
tutions and compulsory health insurance, with a view to reporting some ade 
quate plan for coordinating already existing activities and for extending the 
application of scientific and social agencies for accomplishing the desired ends. 


Maternity Benefit Systems in Certain Foreign 
Countries.’ 


KARLY alli the leading industrial countries of the world have 

some kind of maternity insurance system. A recent report 

issued by the United States Children’s Bureau’ includes a 

study of the systems adopted by Australia, Austria, Denmark, 

France, Germany, Great Britain, Italy, Luxemburg, Netherlands, 

New Zealand, Norway, Russia, Sweden, and Switzerland. Particu- 

lar attention is given to the British system because industrial condi- 

tions in that country most closely resemble those in the United States, 

and because the results of the system have directed attention to the 
needs of the wage-earning mother in an especially striking manner. 

There are three kinds of maternity insurance systems now in use 

in the above-mentioned countries: 





1 Maternity benefit systems in certain foreign countries, by Henry J. Harris, 1919, 
206 pp. United States Children’s Bureau Publication 57. Legal series No. 3. 
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1. Where no cash benefit is provided. The mother is furnished 
both before and after confinement with skilled nurses and medica! 
attendance, for which she pays if she is able. Example: New Zealand. 

2. The State furnishes outright a sum of money from State funds. 
Example: Australia, which pays the substantial sum of $25 on oc- 
casion of childbirth. 

3. The insurance method. Contributions are collected from the 
employer and insured person and sometimes from the State. Money, 
medical aid, and institutional care are available on the birth of the 
child. Example: Great Britain. 

Most of the systems provide aid for the unmarried mother. Tn 
New Zealand only is she excluded. 

To avoid creating additional administrative machinery, these ma- 
ternity systems have been combined, whenever possible, with the sick- 
ness insurance systems. 

In 1913-14 the Commonwealth of Australia paid out $3,284,839 in 
maternity benefits, a sum representing 3 per cent of the consoli 
dated revenue of the Government. In France, the National Govern- 
ment pays each year $1,000,000 and the local governments another 
$1,000,000 in maternity allowances. Under the abnormal conditions 
caused by the war the German Government appropriated 5,000,000 
marks monthly for maternity benefits. 

The operation of the British maternity benefit svstem is revealing 
much valuable information in.connection with the general question 
of the relation of economic conditions to public health. It has been 
made clear, for example, that expectant mothers were in many cases 
under the necessity of running every kind of risk, because they could 
not afford to cease work. The assurance of receiving the maternity 
benefit encourages them to seek, and enables them to obey, medical 
advice during pregnancy, thus protecting themselves, partially at 
least, from poverty and the evils of ignorance. The relief afforded 
from insecurity, with its attendant strain, is emphasized by insured 
persons when expressing appreciation of the benefit. 

The tendency seems to be toward compulsory systems. France and 
Great Britain, although previously opposed to it, went on record at 
the last international congress on social insurance at Rome in 1908, 
as favoring the compulsory plan. No country which has tried a 
form of maternity insurance has ever abandoned the plan: on the 
contrary, amending laws have in practically every case extended 
the system. 

The.systems in vogue in the various countries are given in consider- 
able detail. In most cases information is given on the following 
phases of the plans; History of present system; industries or occu- 
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pations included; persons included; benefits: sources of income; gen- 
eral and financial administration; operations: opinions of legisla- 
tors, employers, wage earners, social workers, etc., as to effect of the 


systeni. 

Sources of information are given in practically every case and there 
is an extensive bibliography of general sources at the end of the 
volume. 


Modifieation of British Out-of-Work Donation 
Plan. 


CCORDING to the British Labor Gazette for December. 

1919 (p. 524), it was decided that the out-of-work donation 

scheme’ instituted in November, 1918, in connection with 

the demobilization of the war forces and of workers in war indus- 

tries should be discontinued on November 24, 1919, in so far as it 

relates to civilian workers. The scheme originally was intended to 

last for a period of six months, but owing to the high rate of un- 

employment it was decided in May, 1919, to extend the scheme in 
modified form for a further six months. 

The numbers claiming donation rose rapidly during December, 1918, but the 
greatest increase was shown during January, 1919, the number at the end of 
that month being almost double that recorded at the end of December. The 
maximum point was reached at the beginning of March, when nearly 890,000 
were claiming donation, of whom more than half were women. From that date 
onward there was a rapid decline, but on May 24, when the original scheme 
should have terminated, there were still over 400,000 claiming donation. The 
labor situation improved very rapidly at this time and this was refiected in a 
marked decrease in the number of applicants for donation, though some of the 
decline was also attributable to the inability of the applicants to satisfy the 
conditions attached to the extension of the original scheme, particularly in the 
ease of women. By the end of June the total number had fallen to only 233,000 
and the number of women applicants was less than a quarter of that recorded 
at the end of February. The decline continued until September 26, when the 
total was 100,731, of whom the women applicants formed less than one-third. 

On September 22 the molders’ dispute began, and this was followed on 
September 26 by the strike of railway workers. The effect was soon apparent 
in the increased number of applications from men and boys, particularly in 
the engineering and iron-founding trades, and on November 21 there were 
108,320 male applicants, of whom 45,889 were in these trades. In the case of 
women’s industries, however, which were not affected by the molders’ dispute, 
the decrease continued, and on November 21 there were only 29,317 female 
applicants for out-of-work donation at employment exchanges. . 





1 See MontTHLY Lazvor Review for January, 1919 (p. 62), February, 1919 (pp. &8—90), 
and May, 1919 (pp. 85-100), for discussion of the out-of-work donation, plan. 
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The Gazette gives the number of persons on donation on November 
21, 1919—“ the late date for which there will be complete records 
for civilians as well as for ex-members of His Majesty’s forces ”— 
as 491,546, compared with 408,708 on September 19, prior to which 
date there had been a continued decline since the maximum figure of 
1.093.400 was reached on May 2. Of the 491,546 persons receiving 
benefits, 353,909 were ex-service men and women, and 137,637 were 
civilians; and of these 137,637 persons, 29,317, or 21.3 per cent, were 
females. On November 28, the latest date for which figures are given 
in the Gazette, the total number of applications by ex-service men 
and women had increased to 358,823, of which 5,155 were filed by 
women. 

It is stated that on November 25, 1919, an extension of the dona- 
tion to ex-service men and women came into force whereby a pay- 
ment of 20 shillings to men and 15 shillings to women can be made 
to those persons who have exhausted their rights to donation under 
the original scheme. Up to December 6, 20,496 applications under 
the special extension scheme had been approved. 





5 a _ 


Pensions for Employees of State Industrial 
Establishments in France.’ 


LAW promulgated October 21, 1919, provides for a minimum 
retirement pension of 1,800 frances? for each male employee 
who shall have reached the age of 60 years and been 30 years 

in the State service, and 1,500 francs for each female employee who 
shall have reached the age of 55 years and been 30 years in the State 
service, in any of the following branches: Manufacture of tobacco and 
matches, State warehouses for manufactured goods in transit, general 
bureaus of printing and engraving (atelicr du timbre), bureaus of 
posts and telegraphs and of mints and medals, military establish- 
ments under the supervision of the ministers of war and industrial 
reconstruction, and arsenals and naval establishments, subject to the 
regulations concerning premium payments into the national old-age 
retirement fund, and in consideration of which a pension shall have 
been or will be payable at a date subsequent to December 31, 1918. 

A minimum pension of 1,500 francs is payable to laborers enrolled 
in the marine service, and laborers enrolled as second class in the 
army: 1,650 francs to head and first-class workers in the army who 
have reached the age of 50 years and have served 25 vears. 





‘Journal Officiel de ia République Francaise, Paris, Oct. 22, 1919. 
2 Conversions into United States money are not made owing to fluctuations in value 
of the franc. Normally the par value of the franc is 19.3 cents. 
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The pension is increased one-thirtieth for those eligible to retire 
ment after 30 years and one-twenty-fifth for those eligible to retire 
ment after 25 years of service, for each year of service over 30 and 
25 years, respectively. 

hese minima will be substituted for total or partial invalidity 
compensation now in course of liquidation, subject to the same con 
ditions as to date. ' 

An employee may be retired for total disability after 15 years of 
service, but in that case the pension for those required to serve 25 
years to be eligible to retirement shall be reduced by one twenty-fift!: 
for each year not served up to 25. An employee may be retired fo, 
partial disability after 20 years of service, unless the administration 
provides him with other employment, but in that case the pension 
shall be reduced one-thirtieth for each year not served up to 30. In 
neither of these cases is age to be taken into consideration. 

Length of service in the Army or Navy on account of which a 
pension is allowed is counted in establishing the right to a pensio. 
and the period of service, but shall not enter into the computation 
for determining the amount of pensions, which shall be awarde:| 
upon the years of civil service and reduced by one-thirtieth or one- 
twenty-fifth, as the case may be, for each year not served of the ° 
or 25 years required. 

The regulations in force concerning laborers’ widows’ peisions 
are modified as follows, effective January 1, 1919: A widow’s pension, 
whether the husband was retired or died while in service after «i 
Jeast 15 years of service to the State, dates from the day following 
the death of the husband, provided marriage was contracted at least 
two years before the date of cessation of service, or that he leaves 
one or more children issues of that marriage prior to the cessation 
of service. 

The widow’s pension is equal to one-third of that to which the 
husband was entitled at the time of his death, either by length of 
service or as an invalidity pension. Incase there are left three or 
more children under 16 years of age, or who are unable to perform 
uny work, this pension is increased to one-half of that to which the 
husband was entitled at the time of death. 

When the number of children under 16 years of age, or disqualified 
for work, falls below three, the pension is reduced to the minimum 
above set. ; 

Full orphans, if pensioned because of the death of the father, are 
entitled to one-third, and if three or more in number to one-half, of 
the pension to which the father would have been entitled; if pen- 
sioned because of the death of the mother, they are entitled to one- 
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third of the mother’s earned pension. These pensions are payable 
until the youngest child shall have reached the age of 16 years. 

Employees in the naval service may, within six months, voluntarily 
change their status under present pension laws and become subject 
to this law. When the status is so changed the length of service is 
considered, both in determining the eligibility for retirement and in 
calculating the amount of pension, 





Reduction of State Subsidies to Unemployment 
Funds in France. 


CCORDING to the Journal Officiel (Paris) for October 18. 
1919, the President of France, on October 17, signed a decree 
amending previous decrees relating to State subsidies to 

municipal and departmental unemployment funds. 

By decree dated April 19, 1918, provision was made for the es- 
tablishment of unemployment funds, and the amount to be paid to 
workers partially unemployed as a result of lack of raw materials or 
coal was fixed at 3 francs per day for adults and 2 franes per day 
for boys under 16 for each full day of unemployment. The new de- 
cree modifies this provision by increasing the unemployment benefit 
to 4.5 francs for adult males and to 3 franes for boys under 16 years 
of age, provided, however, that the total relief so granted does not 
exceed one-half the wage locally current. 

Under the decree issued January 26, 1919, the State subsidy payable, 
between February 1 and November 15, 1919, to unemployment funds 
for workers partially unemployed for the reasons stated above, was 
fixed at 60 per cent of the relief granted, on condition that 20 per 
cent be contributed by employers. This decree has been modified by 
a provision that from November 16, 1919, to March 15, 1920. the State 
subsidy shall be 40 per cent and the employers’ contribution 30 per 
cent, and beginning with March 16, 1920, the subsidy shall be 33 per 
cent and the employers’ contribution not less than one-third of the 
expenses resulting from relief paid to their staff. 

The decree of October 17 also amends the decree of January 14, 1919, 
which provided that the State subsidy to funds granting unemploy- 
ment relief to persons out of work for other reasons than lack of 
raw materials or coal, for a period of 10 months from the issue of 
the decree, should be 75 per cent of the relief paid in cash, within 
certain limits. The new order fixes the subsidy for the period 
November 16, 1919, to March 15, 1920, at 50 per cent of the amount 
of relief paid, and restricts it to 33 per cent of the amount of relief 
on and after March 16. 
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New Regulation of Maternity Insurance in 
Germany. 


LAW enacted on September 26, 1919? has amended, abrogated, 
and supplemented a number of those sections of the German 
Workmen’s Insurance Code which deal with maternity insur- 

ance. Briefly summarized the principal provisions of the Jaw are 
the following: 

Women in confinement who during the year preceding confinement 
have been insured against sickness for at least six months on the 
basis of the Workmen’s Insurance Code or in a miner’s sick fund 
shall be entitled to the following maternity benefits: (1) An allow- 
ance not to exceed 25 marks* for the services of a midwife or medi- 
cal treatment if such are needed during pregnancy; (2) a lump sum 
of 50 marks for defraying the costs of confinement: (3) a pecuniary 
maternity benefit to the amount of the pecuniary sick benefit but of 
not less than 1.50 marks per day, inclusive of Sundays and holidays, 
for 10 weeks, of which at least 6 must fall in the period after de- 
livery; and (4) to mothers nursing their infants at the breast a 
nursing benefit to the amount of half the pecuniary sick benefit 
but of not less than 75 pfennigs per day, inclusive of Sundays and 
holidays, for a period of 12 weeks after delivery. The same benefits 
are payable to the wives of insured workmen and to the daughters, 
stepdaughters, and foster daughters who live with them in the same 
household and are themselves exempt from the obligation to insure, 
and also to all women of moderate means in confinement, but with 
the restriction that their pecuniary maternity and nursing benefit, 
which, as they are not insured, can not be based on the pecuniary 
sick benefit, shall amount to 1.50 and 0.75 mark per day, respectively. 
The law defines a woman of moderate means in confinement as a 
married woman in confinement whose husband’s and own income in 
the calendar or fiscal year before delivery has not exceeded 2,500 
marks, or an unmarried woman in confinement whose yearly income 
has not exceeded 2,000 marks. This income limit is to be increased 
by 250 marks for each living child under 15 years of age. 

In the case of insured women in confinement or of insured persons’ 
wives, daughters, stepdaughters, and foster daughters who live with 
them in the same household and are themselves exempt from insur- 
ance, but not in the case of women of moderate means in confinement, 
the by-laws of sick funds may extend the period during which a 





! Reichs-Arbeitsblatt. Berlin, Oct. 27, 1919, p. 773. 

2 Reichs-Gesetzblatt, 1919, pp. 1757-1763. 

? Owing to fluctuations in the value of German money, conversions into American 
money are not made. Normally the par value of the mark is 23.8 cents and of the 
pfennig 0.0024 cent. ‘ 
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pecuniary maternity benefit is payable to 13 weeks and that during 
which a nursing benefit is payable to 26 weeks. The by-laws of sick 
funds may also increase the amount of both the pecuniary maternity 
benefit and the nursing benefit of insured persons’ wives, daughters, 
stepdaughters, and foster daughters who are themselves exempt from 
insurance up to one-half of the pecuniary sick benefit of the insured 
person, and may also grant medical treatment to sick noninsured 
members of the family of an insured person as well as a funeral 
benefit in case of death of the consort or a child of an insured person. 
in place of the pecuniary allowances for costs of medical and mid- 
wife’s services and of confinement, the sick funds, miners’ sick funds, 
etc., may also grant free treatment by a physician and midwife as 
well as the required medicines. In such a case all women in con- 
finement, without exception, and therefore also women of moderate 
means, are entitled to these benefits in kind. 

In order to put the sick funds on a financial basis which will en- 
able them to grant these increased maternity benefits, the new law 
has increased the regular contributions to sick funds from 4.5 to 7.5 
per cent of the basic wage of the insured persons. The contributions 
may not be increased to an amount exceeding 7.5 per cent of the 
basic wage except when it is required for covering the payment of 
the regular benefits or upon joint resolution of the employers and 
insured persons. Funds which grant medical! treatment to sick non- 
insured members of the family of an insured person and a funeral 
benefit in the case of death of the consort or a child of an insured 
person, may levy a higher contribution from insured persons who 
have a family. 

The granting of the benefits to the insured persons and to the 
members of their families is to be effected through the local sick 
fund to which the insured person belongs. In the case of women of 
moderate means in confinement the benefits shall be paid by the 
general local sick fund of the district of which the woman in con- 
finement claims legal residence, and if such a fund does not exist 
the rural sick fund shall pay the benefits. Persons employed in 
agriculture and domestic servants, who under articles 418 and 435 
of the Workmen’s Insurance Code are exempt from the obligation to 
insure, must be granted by their employer from his own means the 
maternity benefits provided by the present law for those female 
members of their families who are not subject to compulsory in- 
surance. If the employer fails to provide the benefits prescribed by 
the law the rural sick fund or the general local sick fund shall on 
request pay these benefits to the persons in question. The eniployer 
must then refund the benefits to the sick fund. Benefits paid by 
sick funds to women of moderate means in confinement are refunded 
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to them in full by the national treasury, which also refunds one- 
half of the regular benefits paid to insured persons’ wives, daughter-, 
stepdaughters, and foster daughters who are themselves exemp' 
from compulsory insurance. The sick funds shall report all dis 
bursements for maternity benefits to the insurance office of their 
district, which shall have the right to refuse refund of improperly 
made disbursements. The decision of the insurance office in this re 
spect may be appealed to the superior insurance office, the decision 
of which is final. 

In so far as under other legal provisions a family member exemp' 
from insurance has a claim to compensation for damages due to ma 
ternity, this claim is transferred to the sick fund or the agriculturs 
employer up to the amount of the benefits paid by them. [If a sick 
fund has thus been compensated the national treasury shall hay. 
a claim to one-half the compensation received by the sick fund. In 
so far as an unmarried woman of moderate means in confinement ha- 
a claim on the father of her child for compensation of costs of con- 
finement and other costs, her claim is transferred to the nation:! 
treasury. Claims for support of a woman in confinement again-' 
relatives responsible for her support are likewise transferred to the 
national treasury. The father of the child and the relatives are 
jointly lable to the national treasury as debtors. 

Thus the new law has not enlarged the sphere of persons entitled to 
maternity benefits as compared with the emergency decree on mu 
ternity benefits issued April 23, 1915, but it has considerably increase: 
the benefits. The lump-sum benefit has been increased from 25 to 5() 
marks, the daily pecuniary benefit from 1 mark to 1.5 marks and the 
duration of this benefit from 8 to 10 weeks, the allowance for service: 
of a midwife and physician from 10 marks to 25 marks, and the 
daily nursing benefit from 50 to 75 pfennigs. A noteworthy inno- 
vation is that according to the new law ali legal claims for compens:- 
tion of a woman in confinement due to maternity are transferred to 
the sick funds which pay the benefits and to the national treasury, up 
to the amount of the maternity benefits granted. 
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New Transport Act in Great Britain. 






NEW railroad-control act passed the British Parliament and 
received royal assent on August 15, 1919. The act provides 
for the creation of a ministry of transport and for a unified 

governmental control of all railroads and other means of transports 

tion. The ministry also has the power to extend or improve exist 
ing lines or to construct additional facilities. This control is tem 
porary, the law lapsing after two years. Only those terms of the 
act which directly affect the emplovees of the railroads are here con- 








sidered. 

The minister of transport is given authority to fix railroad tariffs 
and wages. At the same time the financing of the railroads remains | 
as far as possible in the hands of the owners. 

No employee is to be required to accept conditions of employment 
or remuneration less favorable than those now enjoyed by said em- 
ployees. If any question arises as to the application of that prin- 
ciple the matter is to be referred to a permanent arbitrator or board 
of arbitration appointed by the Lord Chancellor. The findings of 
such an arbitrator or board shall be carried out forthwith. All e1- 
ployees are guaranteed the maintenance of all their existing rights 
as to wages, terms of employment, pensions, sick benefits, and other 
allowances. Advisory committees are provided for, which the min- 
ister may consult before formulating general policies such as may 
affect rates, wages, and services. 













Sections Affecting Industrial Relations. 


HE principal sections of the law affecting industria! relations are 
here reproduced in full: 

8 (c). The directors and other persons concerned with the manugenrent, aid 
officers and servants of any undertaking of the whole or part of which, or of the 
plant whereof, possession is retained or taken shal! obey the directions of the 
minister as to the user thereof, and any directions of the minister in relation 
to the undertaking or part or plant thereof of which possession is retained or 
taken— 

l. As to the rates, fares, tolls, dues, and charges to be charged; subject, how- 
ever, to the provisions hereinafter contained respecting references to tlic 
advisory committee established fer advising as to directions on the matters 
aforesaid ; 
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Il. As to the salaries, wages, and remuneration and conditions of employ- 
ment of persons employed on or in connection with the undertaking; 

IiI. As to the working or discontinuance of the working of the undertaking 
or any part thereof, including directions as to keeping open or closing of any 
Stations; 

IV. For securing that the permanent way, rolling stock, plant, appliances, 
or equipment, whether fixed or nrovable, are satisfactory in type and design; 

V. As to the carrying out of alterations, improvements, and additions which 
the minister considers necessary for the public safety or for the more efficient 
and economic working of the undertaking: 

VI. For securing cooperation between undertakings and for securing the com- 
mon user of facilities, rolling stock, and equipment, whether fixed or movable; 

VIL. For affording running powers over their system, or any part thereof, to 
the owners of any other undertaking; 

VIIL. For securing that manufacturing and repairing facilities and auxiliary 
and ancillary services shall be used, and the purchase and distribution of 
stores shall be conducted, in such nranner as may be most conducive to economy 
and efficiency. 

Nothing in this section shall be construed as authorizing the minister to com- 
pel the owners of any such undertaking either to incur capital expenditure, 
or to draw upon their reserve funds, for new works or capital improvements to 
an extent which would seriously interfere with their finances, it being the inten- 
tion that the financing of the undertakings from a capital point of view shall 
remain as far as possible with the owners. 

at a * * x om % 

21 (1) For the purpose of giving advice and assistance to the minister with 
respect to and for safeguarding any interests affected by any directions as 
to rates, fares, tolls, dues, and other charges or special services, a committee 
shall be appointed, consisting of five persons, one being a person of experience 
in the law (who shall be chairman) nominated by the lord chancellor, two 
being representatives of the trading and agricultural interests nominated by 
the board of trade, after consultation with the associated chanmbers of com- 
merece, the central chamber of agriculture, and other interests concerned, one 
being a representative of transportation interests nominated by the minister, 
one being a representative of labor interests nominated by the minister of labor, 
after consultation with the parliamentary committee of the Trades Union 
Congress and other interests concerned, together with, if deemed advisable, one 
additional member, who nmray, at the discretion of the minister, be nominated 
from time to time by him. 

(2) Before directing any revision of any rates, fares, tolls, dues, or other 
charges, or of any special services, the minister shall refer the matter to the 
committee for their advice, and they shall report thereon to him, and where 
such revision is for the purpose of an increase in the net revenue of any un- 
dertakings which the minister determines to be necessary, the committee shall 
also advise as to the best methods of obtaining such increase from the different 
classes of traffic, having due regard to existing contracts and the fairness and 
adequacy of the methods proposed to be adopted. Before prescribing the lim- 
its of rates, tolls, or charges in connection with a new transport service estab- 
lished under section 9 of this act, the minister shall refer the matter to the 
committee for their advice. 

(3) The committee, before reporting or advising on any matters referred to 
them under this section, shall, unless in their discretion they consider it un- 
necessary or undesirable to do se, give such public notice as they think best 
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adapted for informing persons affected of the date when and the place ‘where 
they will inquire into the matter, and any persons affected may make repre- 
sentations to the committee, and, unless in their discretion the committee con- 
sider it unnecessary, shall be heard at such inquiry, and if the committee in 
their discretion think fit, the whole or any part of the proceedings at such in- 
quiry may be open to the public: Provided, That for the purpose of this pro- 
vision the council of any city. borough, burgh. county, or district shall be 
deemed to be persons affected in any case where such council or any persons 
represented by them may be affected by any such proposed revision as aforesaid. 

(4) The committee shall hear such witnesses and cal! for such documents 
and accounts as they think fit, and shall have power to take evidence on outh, 
and for that purpose any member of the committee may administer oaths, 

(5) There shall be paid out of moneys provided by Parliament to all or any 
of the members of the committee such salaries or other remuneration as the 
minister, with the consent of the treasury, may determine. 

(6) For the purposes of this section, “ special services’ means the services 
mentioned in section 5 of the schedule to the orders relating to railway rates 
and charges, and in the corresponding sections of the schedules to the orders 
relating to canal tolls, rates, and charges, confirmed by various acts passed in 
the years 1891 to 1894. 
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(23) (1) For the purpose of giving advice and assistance to the minister in 
connection with the exercise and performance of his powers and duties, the 
minister shall set up a panel of experts, and of impartial persons of wide com- 
mercial and trading experience, appointed from nominees. after consultation 
with the various undertakings and interests concerned, of the various classes 
of undertakings affected by this act, and of labor, trading interests, local au- 
thorities, and such other interests as he may deem desirable. 

(2) Before exercising any of the powers under subsection (1) (b) of sec- 
tion 3 of this act, to the exercise of which the owners of the undertaking con- 












cerned object, or establishing new transport services by land or water, the 
iiinister shall refer the matter to a committee selected by him from the said 
panel. 





(3) The advisory panel or any committee to whom any matter is referred 
under this section shall. before reporting or advising, if they see fit, give 
public notice and permit any person affected or likely to be affected to place 
his views before them either orally or in writing. 

(4) Any member of the advisory panel, or any committee thereof, or of any 
other committee established under this act, for giving advice and assistance to 
the minister, shall be considered to be acting entirely in a confidential capacity. 








Creation of Central Wage Board. 






SIDE from this act but somewhat connected with it there may be 

noted the fact that the organizations of employees whose mem- 
hers are concerned in the negotiations with the Government for the 
standardization of railroad wages have made arrangements with the 
Government for dealing with questions of wages and conditions of 
employment during the period of the present control of railroads 
under the ministry of transport by a central board of five railway 
managers and five representatives of the trade-unions. The em- 
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plovee representatives are to comprise three members from the Na- 
tional Union of Railwaymen and two from the Associated Society 
of Locomotive Engineers and Firemen. Each side has power to 
add a sixth member. 

The following item from the British Labour Gazette’ explains 
the powers of this central board: 





Failing agreement by this central board, matters in dispute and belonging 
to the category mentioned, namely, wages and conditions of service, will be 
referred to a national wages board, consisting of four railway managers, four 
railway workers (or their representatives), and four users of railways (of 
whom one shall be nominated by the parliamentary committee of the Trades 
Union Congress, one by the Cooperative Union, one by the Federation of British 
Industries, after consultation with other industrial organizations, and one by 
the associated chambers of commerce, after similar consultation), with an 
independent chairman appointed by the Government. Tt has been agreed by 
the unions concerned that no strike shall take place on account of a dispute 
arising on these matters until one month after the question in dispute has 
been referred to the national wages board. 

Local conimittees, to which matters of purely local and other than nationa! 
importance are to be referred, will be set up, and discussions are taking place 
at the present time as to their constitution, scope, and functions. 


The Government and the railway men are also considering what 
representation shall be given the latter in connection with the new 
railroad control act. The advisory committee or panel mentioned in 
section 23 of the act has been set up. It consists of 16 members, 12 
railroad managers and 4 representatives of the workers. It includes 
the following members: 


Mr. C. Aldington, Great Western Railway; Mr. J. Bromley, Associated Society 
of Lecomotive Engineers and Firemen; Sir Alexander Kaye Butterworth, North 
Eastern Railway; Mr. C. T. Cramp, National Union of Railwaymen; Mr. ©. H. 
Dent, Great Northern Railway: Sir Francis Dent, South Eastern & Chatham 
Railway; Sir Sam Fay, Great Central Railway; Sir William Forbes, London, 
Brighton & Seuth Coast Railway; Mr. D. A. Matheson, Caledonian Railway : 
Mr. F. Tatiow, C. B. E., Midland Railway: Right Hon. J. H. Thomas, M. P.. 
National Dnion of Railwaymen; Sir Henry Thornton, K. B. E., Great Eastern 
Railway; Mr. A. G. Walkden, Railway Clerks’ Association ; Sir Herbert Walker, 
K. C. B., London & South Western Railway; Mr. Arthur Watson, C. B. Eb., 
Lancashire & Yorkshire Railway; Sir Thomas Williams, London & North West- 


ern Railway. 
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Checkweighmen Act of Great Britain. 


HE widely spread practice of paying for the mining of coal by 
weight, the miners being authorized by law to appoint a 
checkweighman, received additional extension by a British 

law of recent enactment (ch. 51, 9 and 10 Geo. 5). This law, known 
as the Check Weighing in Various Industries Act, 1919, applies to— 


1 December, 1919, p. 516. 
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The production or manufacture of iron or steel, including any 
process of founding, converting, casting, rolling, or otherwise finish- 
ing iron or steel. 

The loading or unloading of goods, whether as cargo or stores, 
into and from vessels. 

The getting of chalk or limestone from quarries. 

The manufacture of cement and lime. 

Any other industry to which the provisions of this act may be ex- 
tended by regulations made by the secretary of state. 

The appointment of the checkweighmen in these industries is to 
be made in the form provided for by the coal mines regulation acts. 
(These acts authorize the persons interested to employ at their own 
cost a person to be stationed at the place appointed for the weighing 
of the coal, and at each place appointed for the making of deductions. 
Such persons are to have every facility for carrying on their work, 
but not to impede or interfere with the progress of the work of the 
establishment. ) 

Special provisions are made in annexed schedules for the different 
kinds of industries, so as to adapt the methods used to the specific 
conditions. Where the quantity is determined or estimated other- 
wise than by weighing, the checkweigher is to perform such duties 
as the circumstances render proper. Penalties are provided for the 
disclosure of any trade secret or other information with regard to the 
employer's business which the checkweigher may become aware of 
by reason of his position. Employers are required to post notices 
and distribute copies of the regulations made for the carrying out 
of this act. Disputes are to be settled by arbitration either by a 
specially appointed arbitrator or by a judge of the county court. 























Labor Laws of Czecho-Slovakia.' 





HE LAW of October 28, 1918 (No. 11, Compiled Laws), pro- 
vides for the temporary validation in Bohemia of the Aus- 
trian laws, and that of December 10, 1918 (No. 64, Compiled 

Laws), recognizes for the time being the validity of the 

laws of Hungary in Slovakia. The Austrian labor laws. with the 

exception of the law relative to sick funds, being considered more 
liberal than those of Hungary, it is intended to introduce them 
gradually also in Slovakia. 

Several modifications of the Austrian labor laws have already 
been enacted and are here briefly set forth. | 









lTa Conférence du Travail et l’'Etat Tchéco-Slovaque. Minist@re de la Prévoyance 
Social. Prague, 1919, 
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The Austrian Civil Code was amended March 19, 1916 (No. 69, 
Compiled Laws), in so far as it related to labor contracts. This 
amendment provides for the payment of the contract wages at cus- 
tomary periods. Workers who have been in the same employment 
over two weeks are entitled to the receipt of wages even when, owing 
to sickness, disability due to an accident, or force majeure, they 
do not perform work, but only for a period not in excess of one 
week. Workers are also entitled to pay for loss of time due to 
the act of the employer. An employer is required to organize his 
establishment and working appliances so as to safeguard the life and 
health of employees, and if the employee lodges and boards with 
the employer’s family, consideration must be given to the health, 
morals, and religion of the employee. 

The term of service ends as a rule on the expiration of the labor 
contract. Common laborers who are paid by the hour, day, piece, 
or task, may, however, be discharged on one day’s notice, or on 
Saturday when the employee is dependent mainly on his labor or 
when weekly wages have been agreed upon. Skilled laborers who are 
dependent mainly on their labor may be discharged only after four 
weeks’ notice, and all others only after two weeks’ notice. Similar 
notice of his intention to quit service is required on the part of an 
employee. Contracts may be terminated for valid reasons. Em- 
ployees, upon termination of contract, may demand a certificate set- 
ting forth the length of employment and the character of service 
performed. The certificate shall, however, not contain any note or 
remark which will create a moral prejudice against the employee. 


Hours of Labor. 


HE LAW of December 19, 1918 (No. 91, Compiled Laws), estab- 

lishes an 8-hour day or a 48-hour week. In certain classes of 
work (transportation, agriculture, etc.) agreements for a longer 
day are valid provided the 48-hour week or a total working time of 
192 hours during a 4-week period is observed. The act applies in gen- 
eral to all industrial establishments, State-operated factories and 
establishments, public and private associations, foundations, groups. 
or societies engaged in work for the public welfare or of public utility. 
mines, below or above ground, and metallurgical establishments, and 
to persons regularly employed in agriculture and forestry not living 
with the employer’s family and paid by the day, week, or month. Per- 
sons living with the employer and under contract for a period exceed- 
ing one month, or persons in personal service, including those receiv- 
‘ing payment in kind, shall be allowed 12 hours’ rest in each 24, of 
which 8 must be unbroken and at night. Laborers shall have a rest 
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period of 32 consecutive hours each week, which must include Sunday, 
and persons working in the home of the employer shall have a rest 
period of not less than 18 consecutive hours each week. In establish- 
ments operated continuously, with three shifts, the Government may 
authorize a 52-hour week, and a reduction of the. weekly uninter- 
rupted rest period from 32 to 24 hours, twice within a three-week 
period. In case regular operation is interrupted by reason of a 
catastrophe or accident, or if public interests or other special cireum- 
stances require it, the number of hours of labor may be increased not 
to exceed 240 hours extending over 20 weeks, in any one year, pro- 
vided there is no other method of making up the loss of production. 

Night work.—W ork between 10 p. m. and 5 a. m. is prohibited, but 
certain classes of establishments may be authorized to work at night. 
In these the work may be divided into two shifts, but no night shift 
shall work more than seven hours, male persons alone being per- 
mitted to work. 

Sunday rest.—Sunday rest is obligatory in all industries and occu- 
pations, but in certain classes of work, such as the cleaning of dwell- 
ings, repairing, that of watchmen, the taking of a yearly inventory, 
work to safeguard against imminent danger. and in establishments in 
which work can not be stopped without affecting their normal opera- 
tion, or in the preparation of perishable products, ete., Sunday work 
may be authorized. 


Employment of Women and Children. 


HE emplovment of women in industrial and commercial establish- 

ments and in mining during the six weeks following parturition 

is prohibited, except that upon a physician’s certificate they may be 

emploved in mines after four weeks from parturition. All women 

engaged in industry, agriculture, or household duties are covered by 
the obligatory sickness-insurance law. (See Social insurance. ) 

The law of December 19, 1918 (No. 91, Compiled Laws), prohibits 
the employment of women between 9 p. m. and 5 a. m., except that the 
employment of females over 18 years of age may be authorized for 
short periods in establishments preparing perishable products (sea- 
sonal industries), in establishments where work is continuous, and 
in work demanded by the public interest, if such work is not ardu- 
ous. This law has been interpreted to include dairies, hotels and res- 
taurants, railroad ticket offices, telephone and telegraph services, daily 
newspapers, theaters, ete., hospitals, asylums, prisons, etc. The law 
relating to daily hours of labor is applicable to women with the addi- 
tional provision that “ for women employed in factories the consecu- 
tive weekly rest of 32 hours shall begin Saturday not later than 2 p. m.” 
Certain groups of establishments have been granted authority to dlis- 
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regard this provision when the weekly hours of labor per week do 
not exceed 48. Females under 18 shali not be employed in work 
detrimental to their physical development. Males only are permitted 
to work underground. The provisions of the Austrian law relating 
to dangerous and unhealthy processes or occupations remain in force. 

The same Jaw extends the laws for the protection of minors to all 
classes of young persons. The employment of children under 14 
vears of age, unless they shall have conypleted their schooling, is 
prohibited. Males under 16 and females under 18 may not be em- 
ployed in any work injurious to their health and physica! develop- 
ment. Ali persons under 18 years of age working in industrial estab- 
lishments shall be granted the leave required for attending con- 
tinuation and trade schools. 

The employment of children under 12 years of age is absolutely 
prohibited. Those 12 years of age and over may be employed with- 
out compensation but only under conditions not injurious to health, 
nor detrimental to their physical or moral development, and provided 
they continue to comply with the school attendance law. They may 
not be employed before school hours in the morning, nor during the 
two hours preceding the afternoon session. In agriculture and 
domestic labor this prohibition is limited to the noon recess. Work 
during vacation is limited to four hours daily in agriculture, and six 
hours in domestic service. Labor on Sunday and religious holidays 
and all domestic and agricultural work between 8 p. m. and 6 a. m. 
is prohibited. In restaurants and saloons it is prohibited to employ 
children at waiting on patrons and pouring drinks. Neither may 
they be employed in public shows. In other occupations work is 
prohibited between the hours of 8 p.m. and 7a. m. Rooms assigned 
to domestic work must conform to requirements of hygiene and 
safety. Children working for wages who do not belong to the family 
of the employer may be paid in part in kind, but only in clothing, 
food, lodging, and school supplies, and never in alcoholic beverages. 
The distribution of spirituous liquors and tobacco during working 
hours is prohibited. 


Work on State Account. 


HREE decrees are in force providing for State supervision of 
labor conditions on work done by contractors. Employers must, 

so far as possible, employ citizen laborers, preference being given to 
those living near the place where work is being done. Employers are 
required to take all necessary precautions to safeguard the life, health, 
and morality of employees, and, in construction work, to assure their 
lodging and board. Wages must be paid in legal tender. Minimum 
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wages in the clothing industry ave fixed by a wage board composed 
of State officials, employees, and employers. In fixing such wages, 
not only the character of the work but also living conditions in the 
locality shall be considered. Employees engaged in the finishing 
processes are not subject to any deduction from wages for light, heat, 
or materials or working tools furnished. They are to be reimbursed 
for thread purchased by thei. 


Social Insurance. 


HE LAW of December 10, 1918 (No. 63, Compiled Laws), as 
amended, requires that every citizen shall work to his full 
physical and intellectual capacity, either as an employer or emplovee. 
and provides that all persons whose wages are the principal source 
of their income and who are unable to secure empioyment, demobi 
lized soldiers, and persons especially worthy of assistance are entitled 
to unemployment benefits not in excess of 5 crowns! per day. If the 
employee is the head of a family he is allowed 1 crown in addition 
for the wife or common-law wife and 1 crown for each child under 
14 years of age, the total benefits in no case to exceed 10 crowns per 
day. If suitable work is provided in the district in which the em- 
ployee is residing it must not be refused. This law was enacted as a 
mere temporary measure suited to conditions after the termination of 
the war. The Government has under consideration the enactment of a 
definitive law on unemployment relief. The draft of this law provides 
for unemployment insurance through workers’ mutual aid organiza- 
tions, which are to be under State control and will be subsidized |v 
the State. Only members of such organizations are to have a clain 
to unemplovment relicf. 

The Austrian laws relative to employment bureaus, jurisdiction of 
the common law and industrial arbitration courts, the right of associa- 
tion and combination, and collective contracts remain in force. 

Sickness insurance.—Sickness insurance is obligatory (law of May 
15, 1919, No. 68, Compiled Laws) for persons regularly working 
for wages or salary, under contract or as apprentice, and whose wages 
are their principal source of income. Those earning over 3,500 
crowns a year are exempt. Ali industries—agriculture, forestry, 
railroad work, mines, and domestic labor—are included. For cer- 
tain classes such insurance is elective. Employees of the State, Prov- 
inces and communes, and of public foundations, when paid a fixed 
yearly salary and entitled to at least 39 weeks’ sick leave, with pay, 
are excluded. 

From the first day of sickness insured persons are entitled to free 
medical attendance, including the services of an obstetrician and 
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1Value not known. The par value of the Austrian crown is 20.3 cents. 
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midwife if necessary, and to the necessary medicines and other thera- 
peutic means. In cases of sickness in excess of three days a pecuniary 
benefit equal to 60 per cent of the wages of the msured person, but not 
exceeding 6 crowns per day, shall be granted for a period not exceed- 
ing 39 weeks. In maternity cases the insured are entitled to the 
pecuniary sick benefit for as long as they are unable to work and after 
parturition during a period not in excess of six weeks. If the mother 
nurses her child at the breast she receives in addition to the regular 
sick benefit a nursing premium equal to half the sick benefit for a 
period of 12 weeks. In case of death of the insured his survivors are 
granted a funeral benefit equal to 30 times his daily wages, but never 
less than 90 crowns. Insured persons may have free treatment in 
a hospital instead of the medical treatment, medicines, and pecuniary 
benefit described. One-half of the pecuniary benefit is, however, pay- 
ible to the descendants and ascendants of the insured person during 
the entire period of his stay in a hospital. 

The by-laws of sick funds may permit sick, funeral, and maternity 
benefits to be granted also to those descendants and ascendants of an 
insured member who are dependent on him and are not subject to com- 
pulsory insurance. Special funds may be established for purposes 
connected with sickness insurance, such as aid to sick persons and 
convalescents, prevention of contagious disease (tuberculosis, vene- 
real diseases), alecholism, ete. 

The means for the support of the various sick funds are procured 
by assessments levied in the form of a percentage—not in excess of 
25—of the daily wages of the insured persons. The employees pay 
two-thirds and the employers one-third of the premium rate fixed 
by the fund to which the workman belongs. The employer is held 
responsible for the payment of the entire premium. If the worker 
does not receive any cash wages the emplover must pay the whole 
premium. 

Six kinds of sick funds are authorized to insure workers against 
sickness: (1) Regional funds, (2) establishment funds, (3) trade- 
union funds, (4) mutual funds, (5) benevolent funds. and (6) vari- 
ous authorized mutual aid societies. All funds authorized to insure 
workers against sickness are subject to State control. 

Accident insurance.—Accident insurance is compulsory for all 
persons employed in factories, blast furnaces, mines, quarries, ship- 
vards and subsidiary establishments, in building operations, in es- 
tablishments manufacturing or using explosives, in agriculture and 
forestry when using machinery requiring other than man power, on 
railroads, in transportation, in cleaning work, in storage houses, 
and in theaters, and for fire departments, night watchinen, stone cut- 
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ters. well diggers, etc. AJ] accidents, whether the fault of the em- 
ployee or of the employer, are compensable, but the employer is held 
responsible when the accident is due entirely to his intentional act. 
The employer bears the entire burden of the cost of insurance by con- 
tributing to the insurance fund 2.7 per cent of wages paid by him. 
Compensation is payable beginning with the fifth week of disability, 
benefits for the first four weeks being paid by the sickness fund. 
When yearly earnings exceed 6,000 crowns, that amount only is con- 











sidered in calculating the compensation, which shall not be more than 
two-thirds of the annual earnings. If death ensues a funeral benefit 
of 150 crowns and survivors’ benefits become payable. 










Annual Leave by Law for Manual Workers in 
Austria.’ 








N JULY, 1919, the <Awstrian ministry for social welfare 
(Staatsumt fur Soziale Verwaltung) submitted to the National 
Assembly a bill providing for an annual vacation for all classes 

of wage workers as being necessary to the maintenance of health. 

The bill had the indorsement of the executive committee of the 

Federation of Austrian Trade-Unions (Gewerkschaftshommission). 

was passed by the National Assembly, and became effective on Au- 

gust 21,1919. Thus an old demand of the working class has for the 

first time received legal sanction through enactment of a national 













law. 

The law is applicable to all male and female workers covered by 
the Industrial Code or article 2 of the mercantile employees’ law, 
to all workers employed in undertakings not subject to the In- 
dustrial Code and belonging to the State, a Province, a commune, or 
other corporation, to all railroad workers, workers of navigation, 
public amusement and theatrical enterprises, and to miners. The 
circle of persons covered by the law may be extended by the minister 
of social welfare. 

The law grants to workers employed one year in the same estab- 
lishment annual vacation of one week with full pay computed on 
the basis of the average weekly earnings during the last 12 weeks of 
the year in question. If the worker has been receiving board as 
part of his compensation he is entitled to receive. in addition to his 
pay, an amount equivalent to one day’s pecuniary sick benefit for 





















1Soziale Praxis und Archiv fiir Volkswohlfahrt, p. 904. Berlin, Sept. ‘11, 1919 
Also, Arbeiter-Zeitung. Vienna, July 27, 1919. 
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each day of his leave. Workers who have been employed over 


five years in the same establishment, and juvenile workers under 


16 years of age, are entitled to two weeks’ annual leave with pay. 

In order to prevent employers from evading the obligation by dis- 
missing a worker before the leave falls due, the law provides that 
leave must be granted if at least 10 months’ service has been coni- 
pleted or if 10 months has elapsed since the previous leave. Work 
ers who have given notice themselves before their leave falls due or 
who have been dismissed for some weighty reason lose all claim 
to leave. 

In establishments where not more than five workers are employed 
the leave may be divided into two parts. If an employer is short 
handed during the leave season and can not employ temporary labor, 
he may increase the regular hours of labor to the extent of two hours 
a day; but this must not affect the individual worker for more 
than 14 days consecutively in a year. The rates of pay for such 
overtime must be 50 per cent higher than the ordinary rates. The 
works councils are to be consulted with respect to the date on 
which leave shall begin, the possible division of leave in two parts. 
and overtime work made necessary owing to the granting of leave. 
These questions may, however, also be regulated through collective 
agreements and through executive order of the minister for socia! 
welfare. Contraventions of the law are punishable in accordance 
with the provisions of the Industrial Code and the mine workers’ 
law. 
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Comparative Cost of Building, 1913 and 1919. 


By LeRoy K. SHERMAN, PRESIDENT, UNITED STATES HOUSING CORPORATION. 










HE United States Housing Corporation has completed the con- 
struction of some 6,000 houses and 64 dormitories. These 





houses are located in 25 different places in the United States, 
from Vallejo, Calif.. to Bath. Me. Most of this work was done dur- 
ing the period of the war emergency and at a time when efficiency 
meant speed rather than cheapness, so that the actual cost of these 
houses was greater than would be the case under normal conditions. 
However, with the experience of the builders and the estimating and 









purchasing departments of the United States Housing Corporation, 





it has been possible to compile comparative estimates of cost of a 





typical six-room house in 1913 and in July, 1919, under normal condi- 
tions of procedure. 

For the purpose of comparing the cost of dwelling-house construc- 
tion there was selected a six-room frame dwelling house. This house 







is a very common and popular type of dwelling and is described on 
page 375 of Volume II of the Report of the United States Housing 
Corporation. It is two stories with basement, having the living 
room, dining room and kitchen on the first floor and three rooms, with 
bath and toilet on the second floor. The outside dimensions of the 
floor plan of the house are 22 feet 8 inches by 23 feet 8 inches. The 
cubical content is 14,900 cubic feet. 










Specifications. 






HIS house has a monolithic concrete substructure wall 8 inches 
thick from footings to the bottom of first-story floor joists, and is 
plastered from grade to the top of the wall with white cement plaster. 
The cellar is entirely paved with a 4-inch-thick concrete floor. 
Subsoil drainage under the cellar floor consists of 4-inch broken stone 
and a line of 4-inch-diameter tile drainpipe piaced around the inside 
face of footings. The walls of superstructure, both interior and ex- 
terior, are of 2 by 4 inch studs sheathed, papered, and sweather- 
boarded on the exterior, and lathed and plastered (3 coats—scratch, 
brown, and bard white coat) on the interior walls. The voof ts 
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sheathed, papered, and covered with a good quality slate. All flash- 
ings and counterflashings are of galvanized iron painted with two 
coats of metallic paint. 

Wood floors are doubled, with a layer of deadening felt between. 
The first and second floors are trimmed throughout with baseboard 
having shoe and cap moldings; all window and door openings are 
trimmed both sides, windows have stools and aprons, and door open- 
ings have hardwood thresholds. All rooms, excepting kitchen, bath 
and closets, have picture molding. A kitchen dresser is provided, 
and a medicine cabinet with mirror is placed in the bathroom. 

The woodwork threughout is B grade, or better, yellow pine. All 
exterior woodwork is painted three coats of lead and oil paint, and, 
with the exception of the kitchen and bathroom, all interior wood- 
work is given two coats of varnish stain. The woodwork of the 
kitchen is painted two coats of lead and oil paint and the bathroom 
woodwork three coats of enamel. All wood floors are given two coats 
of boiled linseed oil. All interior plastered ceilings and walls, except- 
ing those of kitchen and bathroom, are painted two coats of cold- 
water paint. Walls of kitchen and bath are sized and painted two 
coats of oil paint. 

A complete hot-air system is provided for the heating with a * Lib- 
erty Heater,” which is a combination furnace and gas heater, with 
stovepipe, damper, damper regulator, check damper, and an entire 
set of firing tools. The furnace has been tapped for the installation 
of hot-water coils. All pipes and stacks are covered with 16-pound 
paper asbestos. All registers are cast iron, black japanned, lattice 
design with ivon borders. 

The plumbing system is modern. Soils and vertical stacks are of 
“ medium ” cast iron, with all joints calked with oakum and leaded. 
Clean-out wyes with brass screw plugs are placed at the foot of vertical 
risers. Floor drains have been provided in the cellar floor and in 
that of the side entry for the refrigerator. The fixtures are supplied 
with both hot and cold water, hot water being supplied from a 24- 
gallon boiler connected to the kitchen range. which is also provided. 
With the exception of the water-closet and flushing tank, the fixtures 
are of enameled iron. The two fixtures named are of porcelain. 

The electrical work is B-X work, according to the requirements of 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters. The fixtures consist of 
a one-light ceiling fixture, a cast canopy 5 inches in diameter with 
translucent glass shade, for the kitchen, first and second story halls, 
and bedrooms, a one-light fixture with cast canopy and chains sup- 
porting a 12-inch opal glass bow! for semidirect lighting for the 
dining room, and a two-light fixture of the same kind for the living 
room. The fixtures throughout are of metal-brush brass finish, 
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on the estimate sheets: 


ANALYSIS OF UNIT PRICES 


HOUSING, 





Cost. 


FOR LABOR, 1913 


HIS house was built between October, 1918, and May, 1919, at 
Watertown, N. Y., by the United States Housing Corporation, in 
connection with 114 other houses in the same vicinity, for the sum 
of $3,908. According to a tabulation of the Housing Corporation the 
estimated cost of this house, if built in 1913. would have been $2.932. 
exclusive of overhead and profit, with a few exceptions. and the esti- 
mated cost if constructed in July, 1919, would be $4.930, exclusive 
of contractor's profit and overhead. with a few exceptions. The esti- 
mates show an increase in cost of building from 1913 to 1919 of 68 per 
cent, the increase for labor being 65 per cent and the increase for 
materials 71 per cent. The prevailing union scales of wages for 
laborers and mechanics in the building trades for the city of Boston 
in 1913 and 1919 were used in making this comparison. These scales 
were selected as representing to a fair degree the average increase in 
wages in the building trades for all parts of the country. 

The following is an analysis of the unit prices for labor as given 


AND 1919. 
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No. Item. | 
| 
a } 
1 | Excavation (general)............... 
2 | Excavation (trench)...............- 
3 | Back fill and grading..............- 
4 | Cinder fill, no cement..............- 
errr | 
Forms for comorete................. 
6 |laborer’s time, one and one-half | 
carpenter’s. 
7 Concrete floor, cellar.:............. 
ade A ae Ii 
8 | Waterproof painting...............-. 
9 | Drainage, cellar floor............. a 
SE adadabciss cbepseceses <x 
Plastering (interior)................ 
11 |}; Laborer’s time, seven-eighths plas- | 
terer’s. 
ES ee eee rrr 
13 | Corner beads... .............--.---. | 
14 {Plastering (exterior) .............. onl 
Laborer’s time, one-half plasterer’s | 
Oe errr errr 
17 {Lumber and carpentry .......-..... 
Laborer’s time, equals carpenter’s.. 7 
18 ’xterior mittwork..................| 
Laborer’s time, one-half carpenter’s. | 
19 {imterior miltwork. ..............-... 
“ |\Laborer’s time, one-half carpenter’s. | 
°1 oe ca deect aes « 
'\Laborer’s time, one-fourth roofer’s - -| 
EE, chen oc ccs ceca tceseceses= 
i vse seine cpiianat aaceiie s- 
sk oon chs ace by he anetee és 
eS 2 a 
ES eo 

























7 
3 g Quan- 
Unit Unit | tity 
quantity. cost | per 
| hour. 
' 
} 
Cubic yard.} $0. 50 0. 50 
paw ed a 75 . 333 
Ene F- oe aa 4 LS 
Sys “ee 40 | .625 
ba Sits @o...-.-1 1.25 | .@ 
Square foot .085 | 10.00 
Cubic yard.} 1.50 167 
Square foot. 62 | 31.25 
LS UL 005 | 50.00 
Cubic foot..| 105 | 5.00 
Linear [oot - .05 | 12.50 
on yard; .18 2. 666 
ae 05 | 11.3 
Linear foot ‘| 02 | 28.3 
\square yard 313 | 1.693 
Square foot.! .02 | 25.00 
i 
11,000 b. m..| 17.14 0219 
fre com. Tee eres Se Rae ee 
00 square | a 
imp gamare | 3.00 | 2.73 
7 Se ee 
aby ah do......100.00 | .50 
Lasad do he eneea 
ecees OES es Ore ree oe 





Labor rate per hour, | Per 
cent 
| of in- 
1913. ~~ eo 
$0.25 | $0.50 | 100 
25 | 50 | 100 
25 | 50 100 
020 - 0 10 
020 - 0 100 
fs sal. 40 " 
$0, 354" 25 | 0.604 5) \ 71 
25 | . 50 100 
. 625 . 75 20 
25 | 0 100 
25 | 50 100 
. 625 875 40 
° 625 “rye 875 4 
445515] 750 fe 
. 565 - 81 44 
. 565 - 81 44 
nog f- 625 oe). 345 
ee) 315 754° 50 44 
50 75 | 3 
aves. 50 s9f.75 || ; 
31" 25 By 50 if 8 
.50 75 
«1. 25 vo SO . 
417 50 «04 75 6f 
. 25 } 5D | 
n= f. 625 | . 875 } . 
ie \. 25 . 50 4 
0 75 | 50 
0 75 | WD 
a» 875 | 75 
55 75 | 36 
ww 75 i) 
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Exapiple: Item No. 6, labor, cost per hour, 19138: 
Carpenters : 
400 sq. ft.— 8 hrs. at S0.50—$4--400 sq. ft.—3$0.01, making forms. 


400 sq. ft.— 8 hrs. at »bO= 4-400 sq. ft.— 01, placing and bracing. 
Laborers: 
400 sq. ft.— 8 hrs. at 209— 2400 sq. ft.= .005, placing and bracing, 
400 sq. ft.—16 hrs. at 25= 4-400 sq. ft.— 01, wreck, clean and pile. 
40 hrs. $0. 035 unit cost. 


400 sq. f{t.+40 hrs.=10 sq. ft. per hr. 10 sq. ft. x $0.085=$0.35, labor rate per hour. 
Labor cost, 1913=$14.00; labor cost, 1919=$24.00, 10+14=71 per cent labor 
increase for 1919. 


Cost of Building Materials and Union Scale of Wages. 


PPHE unit prices used in the estimate for materials were obtained 

from the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the Department of Labor 
and from the published records in the various trade journals. The 
total percentage increase in cost of materials for the six-rooni houses 
which we have used for illustration is 71 per cent. 

The rates of wages per hour for the various building trades in 1913 
were obtained from a bulletin of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The rates for 1919 are those contained in the report of the proceed- 

ings of the thirteenth annual convention of the Building Trades De- 
partment, American Federation of Labor, under date of June 4-7, “a 
1919. 

The percentage of increase in wages in 1919 over 1915 varies in 
the trades used in our estimate from 36 per cent to 100 per cent. 
The total percentage increase in the cost of labor in the six-room 
frame house which we have used for illustration, is 65 per cent. The 
total percentage of increase for both labor and materials is 68 per 
cent. . 

These percentages of increase are comparable with the data pre- 
sented by Benjamin A. Howes in the October, 1919, issue of Country 
Life, which shows an increase in building labor of 75 per cent and an 
increase in building materials ranging from 30 to 100 per cent. 

A recent publication by the Information and Education Service 
of the United States Department of Labor entitled “ Economics of 
the Construction Industry,” which furnishes very complete statistics 
of the average annual hourly scale of building trades from May, 1913. 
to May, 1918, gives the increase in wages as of May, 1918, as 31 per 
cent. The report of the United States Bureau of Labor Statisties on 
wholesale prices records the rise in prices of all building materials 
exclusive of steel as about 75 per cent in 1918 and 84 per cent in the 
last quarter of 1918. 

It thus appears that there has been a material increase in the cost 
of building labor in 1919 over 1918, but this increase has only fol- 
lowed the corresponding increase in cost of building materials and 
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other commodities. The costs of both building labor and material 
now appear fairly comparable with other increases in the cost of 





living. 

In addition to the estimate for the six-room frame house, estimates 
have been prepared for a similar house built of hollow tile and 
also one of brick. The comparison of the three is as follows: 
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COMPARISON OF COST OF SIX-ROOM DWELLING HOUSE, 















Type of house. 1913 1919 














eg OOO Ee eee Se EE ee eee ee ee ELS ee $2,632.36 | $4,930.58 6s 
es so Os ache ccdakdebcaneecsincunweborcucios 3, 362.65 5, 665. 18 The) 
eee ee UES IUN ine co one deny auaneldas caleka<%u 3, 546. 34 6,038.73 70 











In the comparison of estimated costs as of 1913 and 1919. the 
same amount of materials and the same rates of output of labor are 
used in each case. The rates of output of building labor are. of 
course, subject to wide fluctuations. The rates assumed here have 
been compiled and checked by the estimating division of the United 
States Housing Corporation and by builders of practical experience. 
The efficiency of labor in the comparison presented is taken as being 
the same in 1919 as in 1913. With the exception of a period in the 
spring of 1919, many building contractors maintain that the 
efficreney of building labor is not so high now as it was in 1913. 

In compiling these tables the cost of labor and material was 
figured out for each item for the house built as of 1913. The 1919 
costs were arrived at by applying the percentage of increase in labor 
and material to the 1913 figures. It should be borne in mind that 
this is an estiniate based on average prices and average work under 
union labor. There is a wide variation in the cost of labor and 
the cost of materials in different parts of the country. and this same 
house built under different conditions from those assumed here may 

















easily vary $500 or more in cost. 






Overhead, Land, and Utilities. 






HE foregoing estimates do not include public utilities, con- 
tractor’s profit. and overhead or architect’s fee. 

From the report of the “ Economics of the Construction Industry’ 
by the United States Department of Labor. as well as from the 
real estate division of the United States Housing Corporation, the 
indications are that there has been little increase in the value of land 
occupied by the ordinary dwelling house. For the purpose of fur- 
ther comparing the total cost of the frame house, with land. ap- 
purtenances, and overhead, we will assume the following: 
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Cost of land ($1,000 per acre—7 lots per acre)_—_- $143. 00 
Cost of public utilities per lot___-----.----------_--- 400. 00 
Contractor’s profit and overhead _---_----____-_~- 15 per cent. 
Architect’s fee—plans and supervision. in eae eae a. 


Based upon the foregoing comparison the increase in the cost of 
construction of a modern 6-room frame house between 1913 and 
1919 becomes 66 per cent. The total cost of erection of houses in 
1913 and 1919 is as follows: 


TOTAL COST OF ERECTING SIX-ROOM FRAME HOUSE IN 1913 AN! 1919. 


———_ - — 


Item. 1913 1919 
Ee eet os. ce el Eb ahd da ccineeih net betethacescanstaces $2, 932. 36 $4,930. 58 
ee Wie Pe RP UE OES, conc ie edn ccc cccstcccacsccovccccsscseces 143. 00 143.00 
aaa Ril pacicg side CUAL AN Gad Hs +4550 CRTs 400. 00 680. 00 
Contractor’s profit and overhead, 15 per cent. ..............-.-.-.-.-2-2---4- 439.85 739. 59 
Architect’s fee—plans and supervision, 6 per cent............-.-------.+---- 202. 33 340. 21 
0 8 a ee ee ee ere oe eee | fiery dees $4, 117.54 Sti, 833. 38 


Existing Housing Problem with Reference to Increased Cost of 
Building. 

HE housing shortage to-day is almost universal. It exists not 

only in the cities of the United States but in almost every other 

country. The housing shortage in this country due to war activities 

and the increased cost of construction has been estimated at 1,000,000. 

The market value of a house differs from most commodities. In 
most commodities the consumption closely approximates the supply 
and the selling value follows and corresponds witli the increase in 
cost. The selling value of dwelling houses as a commodity is-governed 
largely by rentals which the house will bring. By far the greater 
part of the house rentals come, of course, from houses built during 
prewar costs. The rent of these houses has increased in general not 
over 20 per cent. This represents an increased income to the owner 
without an increased expenditure of capital. 

An entirely different situation exists with respect to the owner 
renting a house built in 1919. A 20 per cent increase in rents based 
on 1913 costs will not bring the owner of a new building a rental suffi- 
cient to warrant him investing his money in dwellings for rental pur- 
poses. The new owner has to compete with the numerous owners of 
property built in prewar times. 

We are speaking generally. Of course, there are many cities where 
the housing shortage is so acute that new buildings are built and 
readily rented or sold at prices considerably in excess of the 1919 
estimates which we have presented. Unquestionably as the housing 
shortage becomes more acute and as the older houses become obsolete 
and go out of the market all rentals and selling values of property 
will tend to approach the prices based on the cost of the new house. 
[556] 
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During this transition period the wits of people have been sharp- 
ened in an effort to meet the problem. They are using some lessons 
learned from the Government’s housing experience during the war 
and they are supplying construction and financial methods which 
will reduce the cost of the building to the occupants. The housing 
problem during the transition period is being solved by more efficient 
methods of construction and financing so that economies in produc- 
tion will tend to reduce the cost of new dwellings as a compromise to 
meet the rising values of the older property. 

A large part of the new dwelling construction now being under- 
taken is handled by housing companies. The membership of these 
companies consists largely of public-spirited citizens who are content 
to finance the construction of dwellings at a modest return on their 
investment, and they realize the incidental value which will revert to 
their city and their local industries by adequate housing facilities. 
The economies which are obtained by these housing companies are 
accomplished by a reduction in the overhead cost which we have men- 
tioned in our estimate of the total cost of the dwelling to the occupant. 
These economies, effected by a comprehensive plan, are as follows: 

1. Reduction per house in the contractor’s percentage or profit and 
the architects’ and superintendents’ fees by the construction of a hun- 
dred or more houses at one time under one contract. 

¥. The reduced cost of materials by purchase in carload lots for 
wholesale building. 

3. The more efficient utilization of highly subdivided and special- 
ized labor by the ability to install a more efficient construction or- 
ganization where a number of houses are built at one time. 

4. The use of standards and uniform sizes in designs which do not, 
however, make the houses appear to be standardized. 

5. The improvements in arrangement of utilities and conveniences 
in the house, as well as the artistic arrangement of the buildings, 
drives, trees, and planting. so that the added attractiveness of the 
house will invite the occupant in spite of an increased rental or cost. 


—_—* 


State Loans for Cheap Dwellings in France.’ 


HE law of April 12, 1906, amended December 23, 1912, rela- 
tive to State loans to enterprises engaged in the building of 
cheap dwellings, was further amended October 24, 1919, so as 
to provide for multiple dwellings (apartments). Its principal pro- 
visions are as follows: 
The benefits of this law apply to multiple dwellings when the an- 
nual rent of each apartment does not exceed at the time of construe- 
tion the maximum shown in the following table: 








’ Journal Officiel de la République Francaise, Paris, Oct. 26, 1919, 
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The annual rental of individual dwellings shall be fixed at 4 per 
cent of actual cost. The State may advance through the mortgage 
bank not more than 200,000,000 frances and the Bank of Deposits and 
Consignations (under Government supervision) is authorized to ad- 
vance not more than 300,000,000 francs to such enterprises. 

Loans are to draw 2 per cent interest annually if used in the acquisi- 
tion or construction of individual cheap dwellings, or in the acquisi 
tion of small properties, under the provisions of the law of April 12, 
1906, that of April 10, 1908, and subsequent laws. 

If used for the acquisition or construction of cheap dwellings or 
small properties for rent only, the rate of interest is 2} per cent. 

Provision is made for loans for completing dwellings now under 
construction. 


Smail Land Holdings for Laborers.’ 


ITH a view to assisting laborers and families of small means 

to acquire small land holdings, the Provinces and communes 
are authorized by Parliament to purchase and resell, after subdivision, 
lands and rural estates. Communes are to acquire these lands unde 
the law of April 5, 1884. Purchases by Provinces are limited to 
the budget prepared by the prefect and especially authorized by 
the provincial commission. 

In all subdivisions necessary public roads must be provided for. 
Lots designed as homes with a garden shall not exceed 10 ares (0.25 
acre), and the price of a rural homestead shall not exceed 10,000 
francs. 

The selling price shall be so fixed as to result neither in a gain nor 
a loss, and all sales must be made for cash. Property so acquired can 
not be transferred for 10 years, and if purchased for a home can not 
be used for any other purpose. The purchaser must engage to culti- 
rate it either by himself or with the help of members of his family. 

When lands have been purchased’ by the Province and after the 
division into lots has been made, plans are. placed in the office of the 
prefecture and branch offices of the Province and are open to the pub- 
lic for two months. Notice is given through the official bulletin and 
posted in all communes. The price of each lot shall be given in these 
notices. 

In awarding lots the commission shall consider the morality of the 
applicant and the number of children in the family, and preference 
shall be accorded to those who for the payment have arranged for 
long-term loans, either in a mortgage association or through a dis- 
trict agricultural loan fund. 


1 Journal Officiel de la République Francaise. Paris, Nov. 1, 1919. 
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Fifty-First Annual Trades-Union Congress, 
Great Britain. 





Britain), held at Glasgow September 8 to 13, 1919, has just 

been received by this Bureau. This congress was made up 
of 851 delegates representing 5,283,676 trade-unionists, “ the largest 
representation of organized labor that this or any other country has 
witnessed.” The chairman of the congress was Hon. J. H. Thomas, 
M. P., of the National Union of Railwaymen, and the secretary was 
Hon. C. W. Bowerman, M. P., of the London Society of Compositors. 
The second day was devoted to a discussion of the report of the 
parliamentary committee, which dealt with a large number of sub- 
jects, among which were the International Labor Conference, the 
labor provisions of the peace treaty, international labor legislation, 
and the proposal for the amalgamation of all unions. The report on 
the last mentioned was not very definite, and it was decided to con- 
tinue the work along this line. A resolution subsequently presented 
to the congress instructing the parliamentary committee to take action 
on the question of an amalgamation of all trades, with a view to 
the organization of workers under one heading, was lost. 

On the third day the question of nationalization of the coal mines 
came up for discussion, and a resolution was adopted instructing the 
parliamentary committee to interview the Prime Minister and in the 
name of the entire labor organization to insist upon the Government’s 
adopting the plan of national ownership and joint control of the in- 
dustry recommended by the majority report of the coal commission. 
The resolution rejected the Government’s scheme for the governance 
of the industry “as a scheme contrary to the best interest of the Na- 
tion.” The vote on the resolution was 4,478,000 for and 77,000 
against.? 


\ FULL report’ of the Fifty-first Trades-Union Congress (Great 


—E ———— 


1Report of Proceedings at the Fifty-first Annual Trades-Union Congress, held in St. 
Andrews Hall, Glasgow, on Sept. 8 to 13, 1919. London, 1919. 408 pp. 

*For discussion of the situation in the British coal industry see MONTHLY Lasor ReE- 
virw for May, 1919 (pp. 109 to 114); August, 1919 (pp. 78 to 86); and October, 1919 
(pp. 28 to 30). 
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The congress adopted a large number of resolutions, xmong which 
may be mentioned those— 

Recommending that hours of labor of persons employed on manual 
labor should not exceed 44 per week and that systematic overtime 
should be declared illegal. 

Demanding that the Government provide pensions for mothers “* on 
the principle of schemes now in operation in many of the States of 
America.” 

Recommending the abolishment of the present poor-law system and 
the adoption of a measure such as will “ secure relief in all cases where 
necessary without the deprivation of citizen rights and without the 
stigma of pauperism.” 

Protesting against the Government’s delay in dealing with the 
question of old-age pensions, and demanding that the act be amended 
so as to provide a pension of £1 per week for all persons 60 years of 
age and upward. 

Indorsing the attitude taken by the woodworking trade-unions in 
refusing to accept the system of payment by results as a condition of 
employment in the furniture trade. 

Demanding the repeal of the conscription act and the immediate 
withdrawal of the British troops from Russia. 

Recommending that the parliamentary committee urge upon the 
Prime Minister the necessity of instituting a national scheme of col- 
leetive death insurance by which families and individuals may be pro- 
vided with adequate funeral benefifs. 

Favoring the adoption of the metric system. 

Calling upon the Government to deal with the shortage of dwelling 
houses * by making it compulsory for local authorities to prepare and 
carry out immediately adequate housing schemes in their particular 
areas ” and “ by the Government making grants free of interest, as will 
enable local authorities to erect suitable houses at a reasonable cost to 
the people.” 

Demanding complete nationalization and control of the land. 

Instructing the parliamentary committee to urge the Government 
to prepare and elaborate within a period of two years a definite policy 
of State purchase and management of the railways and all other 
forms of transport and their administration by the State under pro- 
vision which will assure that those who are engaged in the industry 
shall have a direct share in determining the conditions under which 
it is to be carried on. 

Declaring for nationalization of shipping. shipbuilding. and ship 
repairing. . 

Calling upon the Government to deal with unemployment “ (a) by 
regulating national or local work so as to provide for additional em- 
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ployment during seasonable or local fluctuations of trade,” and “ (6) 
by providing adequate maintenance, and by organizing schemes of 
useful work and of training with full maintenance for all workers 
who can not find suitable employment.” 

Requesting that the National Insurance Act be amended to pro- 
vide (1) for an increase in the sickness benefit to £1 per week for the 
first 26 weeks; and 10s. for the remainder of the sickness or disable- 
ment; (2) for an increase in maternity benefits to £3; (3) for medi- 
cal service and drugs to be available day and night continuously, 
and for the present system of payment to doctors to be revised, the 
cost of such increase to be met by the employers and the State. 

Declaring that the Workmen’s Compensation Act should be so 
amended as to provide among other things that workmen who are 
totally incapacitated through accidents arising out of and in the 
course of their employment be paid compensation equal to full earn- 
ings before the accident ; that payment of compensation shall be made 
from the date of incapacity; that compensation be paid to all persons 
incurring or contracting injury, disease, or disability in the course of 
or arising out of employment. 

The next annual meeting of the congress will be held at Ports- 
mouth in September, 1920. 









oor 
— oon 


Development of Woman-Labor Organization in 
Germany During the War. 


N a special article in Soziale Praxis,' based on official statistics 

and various publications on woman labor, Dr. Charlotte Leu- 

buscher discusses the development of woman labor organization 
in Germany during the war. The author says: 


The organization of gainfully employed women may be effected in two ways: 
Rither in unions with exclusively female membership, or jointly with male fellow 
workers. While the former principle of organization is prevailing among 
salaried employees and in numerous higher callings, the combining of male and 
female workers of the same occupation is by far the most frequent form of 
organization among manual workers. Only the sectarian trade-unions of women 
workers and the Christian Trade Society of Women Home Workers form an 
exception to this rule. It is only natural that common organization of men 
and women is the predominant form of organization, because women are being 
employed in the same occupations as men and in many instances have replaced 
men, and owing to this fact it is in the interest of male workers to include the 
female workers in their organizations. It was therefore to be expected that the 
increased employment of women during the war, and particularly their invasion 
of occupations hitherto exclusively exercised by men, would find expression in 
an increase of the female membership of trade-unions. To be sure, it had to be 
taken into account that a large number of the woman workers who during the 





1 Soziale Praxis und Archiv fiir Volkswohlfahrt. Berlin, Aug. 14, 1919. 
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war had taken up industrial employment with the intention of discontinuing 
such employment later on would show neither inclination nor understanding for 
belonging to a labor organization. Moreover, the favorable condition of the 
labor market during the war and the facility with which wage inereases were 
obtainable made many «2 woman worker believe that the joining of a labor 
organization would involve merely a useless expenditure. Finally, it should be 
kept in mind that during the war the trade-unions worked with a greatly 
reduced staff and under difficult conditions, and were therefore prevented from 
earrying on an energetic propaganda among newly employed woman workers. 

An official compilation recently published in the Reichs-Arbeits- 
blatt * indicates the fluctuation during the war of the female member- 
ship of the three most important trade-union groups, the central] 
federations of the Free (Social-Democratic) Trade-Unions, the 
Christian Trade-Unions, and the Hirsch-Duncker societies. This 
compilation shows that the female as well as the male membership 
had decreased up to the end of 1915. Beginning with 1916 the 
former is again increasing, while the latier showed the first signs of 
an increase in 1917. At the end of 1917 the number of female mem 
bers in the trade-union groups referred to was 382,231, as against 
255,149 at the end of 1913. The increase was therefore equivalent to 
about 50 per cent. In 1913 the average annual female membership 
formed 8.6 per cent of the total membership, while the corresponding 
percentage for 1917 was 22.2. Up to the end of June, i918, the Free 
Trade-Unions report the largest increase in feniale membership, viz., 
an increase of 138,941, equivalent to 62.1 per cent. Membership 
figures for the entire year 1918 are not yet available for all labor or- 
ganizations, but the figures so far published by individual federations 
indicate that during the last vear of the war labor unions experienced 
a further rapid increase in their membership in general and in their 
female membership in particular. Thus, the Factory Workers’ Fed- 
eration, which is affiliated with the Free Trade-Unions and is chiefly 
recruited from the ranks of unskilled labor, has doubled its female 
membership during 1918. At the end of that vear it had 88,31 
female members, who formed 37 per cent of the total membership. It 
is a noteworthy fact that 42.211 female workers enrolled as members 
of this federation during the last quarter of 1918. The extent of 
the female membership in the most important federations of the 
largest trade-union organization, the Free Trade-Unions (Freie 
Gewerkschaften). at the end of 1917 as compared with the end of 
1913, is shown in the following table. 


— ee — — 


1 Reichs-Arbeitsblatt. Berlin, Feb. 24, 1919, pp. 149ff. 
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TOTAL AND FEMALE MEMBERSHIP OF THE MOST IMPORTANT FEDERATIONS OF 
THE GERMAN FREE TRADE-UNIONS AT THE END OF 1913 AND OF 1917.1 









































Erd of 1943. End of 1917. 
pene peagert a 5; ies Se ~— oreey 
| Female mem- | Female mem- | {+) OF 
| bership. | | bership. | - nae 
: on: y= 
ederation, —— | a ee 
mewenanee | Total | Total | Bene. wal 
| member- | | Per | member- | Per | ship in 
| Ship. | nym. | cemtof) ship. | wu. | cent of | 1917 over 
| her | total | her total | ja43. 
: mem- | Pietiign mem- | 
‘bership. bership. 
—_ ! | ieee LR. ab 
Bakers and con.ectioners...........- ---| 28,754 | 4,656) 16.2 7,296 | 2,457 | 33.7 — 47.2 
SG is adn died idig és cdstnccses teu. | 101,996 |........)......2% 110, 454 847 S| 4100.0 
Brewery and flour-mill workers... ...... 51,317 | 1, 436 2.8 17,316 | 1,947 11.2 + 35.6 
Se ae re eee Welves 33,377 | 16, 596 49.7 20, 265 | 14,746 72.8 — 11.1 
Te noes nnvendevuandtt 15,934 | 8,572] 53.8 7,702 | 5,907] 75.4] — 32.3 
Factory workers. ....................0-- 7,300 | 26,026 | 12.6] 110,584 | 40,456 | 36.6] + 55.4 
ee ep ae RNR Ri NER 6, 557 397 6.1 2,929} 1,257) 42.9] +216.6 
Municipal workers.....................- 53,925 | 1,547 2.9 32,984 | 6,923 21.0 +347.5 
a ae ep ecnt | 18,251 945 5. 2 7,361 800 10.9 — 15.3 
OR, «calm bee ct csevdrses reece 193,075 | 7,470 3.9 90, 237 | 18, 456 20. 5 +147.1 
ee cin cade Cavcsnneetaws 11,927 | 6,016 50. 4 8,616 | 6,367 | 73.9 + 5.8 
| ASR Saat se eS eee 3,952] 1,316] 33.3 1,444 681! 47.2} — 48.3 
SE MEI. « os hence ceccecccsesans 16,481 | 2,085 12.7 7,752 | 2,795 36.1 + 34.1 
I os 5 aos Sin os dade cue cosdenn 544,934 | 27,373 5.0 | 392,930 | 83, 266 21.2 + 204.5 
MED WONIOUS.. «<n cesinasspasssaceecces 16,972 | 3,679 21.7 5,077 | 2,612 51. 4 — 29.0 
EE et er eee 14,855 | 1,029 6.9 15,306 | 6,717 13.9 +552. 8 
neni shes conan cer cetee Wend 48,712 | 8,857] 18.2} 25,470| 12,923) 50.7| + 45.9 
ML fin cullra, obs cde vi iewets 44,363 | 8,665] 19.5] 17,453 | 7,738] 44.3| — 10.7 
PIED. 6 oc. becusecsscctesnancs 31,713 | 15, 449 48.7 27,706 | 16,958 61.2 + 9.8 
EES ee eee 10, 164 182 1.8 2,570 734 28. 6 +303.3 
Fn re 138,079 | 54,113 39.2 | 75,253 | 55,465 73.7 + 2.5 
BOR WOTROES 8. oss 5 oie cen cee 229,427 | 9,201 | 4.0, 64,725 | 14,967) 2.1 + 62.7 








1 Reichs-Arbeitsblatt, Berlin, Feb. 24, 1919, p. 151. 


Granting that the actual number of organized woman workers 
seems small in view of the extraordinary increase of employment of 
women during the war. and although the gain in female membership 
does not by any means offset the great falling off of the male mem- 
bership of German labor organizations, the increase of the fe- 
male membership up to the end of 1917 by 50 per cent is nevertheless 
noteworthy. It may, moreover, confidently be expected that when 
the official membership figures of German labor organizations for 
1918 are published they will show a further considerable increase in 
the percentage of female membership. Up to the end of 1917, the 
trade-unions covering occupations for which there was great demand 
in war industries show the largest increases in female membership, 
which go far beyond the average increase. In the Federation of 
Metal Workers of the Free Trade-Unions, for instance, the female 
membership at the end of 1917 was 83,266 as compared with 27,373 
at the end of 1913, an increase of 204.5 per cent. 

Another fact worthy of mention is the increased participation of 
woman workers in strikes and lockouts. In labor disputes initiated 
by the metal workers’ federation, for example, the participation of 
woman workers rose from 2,663 (4.6 per cent) in 1914 to 470,460 
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(29.8 per cent) in 1917. In those initiated by the German Wood 
Workers’ Federation, 1838 (7.4 per cent) female workers partici- 
pated in 1914, and 38,650 (24.8 per cent) in 1917. It must, however, 
be admitted, that of the latter number only 17.791, or 46.1 per cent, 
were organized. 

That organization of woman workers has lagged far behind that of 
their male fellow workers may be attributed chiefly to the unrespon- 
sive attitude of the former toward efforts at organization, above all 
to the lack of understanding and interest for trade-unionism of the 
majority of the women who are doubly burdened by occupational work 
and their household duties, and, secondly. to the fact that most women 
look upon industrial employment as a mere transitory stage in their 
lives. The reasons which cause the trade-unions to put obstacles in 
the way of extensive organization of woman labor are much harder 
to analyze. They may be due to the inward attitude of the trade- 
unions in general and of male workers in particular to the problem 
of woman labor. Ina series of articles in Sozialistische Monatshefte 
dealing with the problems of industrial woman labor, Max Quarck, 
a member of the Reichstag, attributes the small success of the efforts 
for organizing woman labor to the fact that the trade-unions do not 
give sufficient consideration to the interests of woman workers, and 
that the male workers show little understanding of their fellow 
workers of the other sex and frequently assume even a hostile attitude 
toward them. These imputations of Quarck were emphatically re- 
pudiated in the same journal by a number of prominent trade-union 
leaders. But the perusal of some of the articles written in defense of 
the trade-union point of view makes it evident that although the 
trade-unions can not be accused of consciously neglecting the interests 
of woman workers, male organized labor looks with disfavor upon 
the extension of woman labor and above all upon the branching out of 
women into fields of industrial labor hitherto considered the exclusive 
domain of male workers. They either fear that an influx of female 
labor will overcrowd the labor market and lower wages or that cer- 
tain occupations will prove injurious to women. or consider it un- 
desirable from the point of view of the working classes that an in- 
creasing number of women who have to attend to household duties 
should seek industrial employment. 

To-day there are only very few trade-unions which on principle 
disapprove of industrial employment of women and consequently do 
not look favorably on organization of woman workers. But their 
attitude is due to reasons inherent in the nature of their trade. Thus. 
the Federation of Building Trades Workers, which in the summer of 
1916 made an investigation into the extent, nature, and wages of 
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woman labor, resolved not to organize woman workers employed in 
their trades during the war. This resolution was based on the asser- 
tion that work in the building trades is unsuited for women; that, 
therefore, the endeavor should be made to dispense with woman 
labor as soon as possible; and that nothing should be undertaken 
that could be looked upon as promotion or approval of such labor. A 
like disapproving attitude toward woman labor has always been 
manifested by the miners’ organizations of Germany. Although 
during the war they have allowed women to be employed in work 
above ground, they are advocating complete prohibition of the em- 
ployment of women in mining. The number of organized women in 
mining has therefore remained insignificant even during the war. 
The nonmilitant waiters’ organizations are on principle opposed to 
permitting women to join their unions because they see competition 
by unmoral means in the employment of barmaids and waitresses. 
It is, however, obvious that the apprehensions quoted here, which are 
justified to a great extent, and are by no means inspired by narrow- 
minded trade jealousy, are lable to produce discord within the trade- 
unions with respect to their attitude toward the problem of woman 
Jabor and thus check their zeal in promoting the interests of woman 
workers. But even if this should not hold good in so far as the 
directorates of the trade-unions are concerned, it can not be denied 
that the unfriendly attitude of her male fellow workers has kept 
many a woman worker from joining a labor organization. 

A number of trade-unions have acknowledged the growing impor- 
tance of woman labor by developing their benevolent institutions— 
above all, through the introduction of maternity insurance. As prop 
aganda among working women for the idea of organization the Cen- 
tral Federation of the Free Trade-Unions since 1916 publishes « 
women’s trade-union journal (Gewerkschaftliche Frauenzeitung) 
and several federations issue women’s supplements to their journals. 

The future of the organization of woman workers naturally is 
closely connected with the development of woman labor, which can 
not be surveyed to-day. At the present time there is a marked retro- 
grade movement of woman labor, owing to extensive dismissals of 
woman workers in war industries and the general stoppage of pro* 
duction due to lack of raw materials and fuel. One must, however, 
reckon with the fact that in the future the pressure of economic con- 
ditions will force many more women than before the war to seek 
gainful employment in industry. Whether labor organizations will 
succeed in gaining and holding these women as members can not be 
predicted. A further development of the benevolent institutions of 
the trade-unions, with a view to the special interests of female mem- 
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bers, especially the general introduction of inaternity insurance, as 
proposed by Paul Umbreit, would certainly attract a larger number 
of women to the trade-unions. In any case it may be assumed that 
the strong participation of woman workers during the war in wage 
movements has had the result also that a great many of the unorgan 
ized woman workers have become familiar with the nature of trade 
union action. Therefore, it may be confidently expected that in the 
future women will be more inclined than formerly to active partici 
pation in labor disputes, 
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STRIKES. 





The Australian Shipping Strike. 
























CCORDING to an article in a recent periodical, the Australian 
shipping strike, which was finally settled the last of Septem- 
ber, 1919, was of interest for two reasons: It was a fair indica- 

tion of the existing state of industrial feeling in Australia and fur- 
nished a more or less accurate gauge of the influence of revolutionary 
ideas. To these may also be added the effect of the manner in which 
the whole matter was handled. 

The strike arose from a demand on the part of the Seamen’s Union 
for higher wages and improved working conditions. In December, 
1918, after a jong and expensive contest, the seamen secured a monthly 
wage of £12 5s.? as against £11, which they had been receiving. 
The men were dissatisfied with the award, especially in view of 
the fact that the cost of living continued to rise, as did also the 
profits of shipping owners, which in a majority of cases show an 
increase of 80 per cent since 1914. 

In April, 1919, the seamen made a new demand, the main pro- 
visions of which were: “An able-bodied seaman to receive £14 a 
month, with equivalent pay to other ranks; a 6-hour day in port; 
accommodation on ihe ship to be improved to a standard embodied 
in the Commonwealth Navigation Act but not yet brought into force; 
menu to be improved in accordance with the standard adopted for 
the Navy; overtime for trimming coal and working cargo: insur- 
ance guaranty of £500 to be paid to next of kin of seamen dying at 
sea.” 

This demand was in reality an appeal against the previous award, 
a proceeding in opposition to a recent ruling by the Australian arbi- 
tration court, which provided that an award of the court could not 
be altered during the period for which it was made. The direct 
actionists in the labor ranks desired to break the arbitration system, 
and the secretary of the Australian Seamen’s Union, Mr. Thomas 
Walsh, decided to call out the men to make a test case of the juris- 
diction of the court. 


1The New Statesman, London, Dec. 20, 1919, pp. 343, 344. 
? Owing to the fluctuations In the value of English money conversions are not made into 
American money. Normally the par value of the British pound sterling is $4.87 and of 
the shilling 24.3 cents. 
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The public. while generally sympathetic with the seamen in their 
demands for better working conditions, was as generally determined 
that they should not ruin the arbitration system to secure them. 

The Federal Government, which acted for the defense because the 
shipping was still controlled by the Navy Department for war pur- 
poses, in order to vindicate the arbitration system refused any con- 
cessions to the men except through the arbitration court after evi- 
dence had been taken. So, as the writer of the article points out, a 
situation was created in which “the strike leaders, inspired by the 
theory of direct action, refused to have anything to do with arbitra- 
tion. The authorities, inspired by the theory of arbitration, refused 
to listen to any terms which had not been awarded by a court.” 
And he adds the opinion that “if each party had not been possessed 
bv its own theory, the strike might have been avoided. * * * It 
took 14 weeks of bitter experience to exorcise these theories.” 

From May 19 to August 26 a complete tie-up of State shipping 
existed. Industry was crippled. In Victoria alone 25,000 men 
were out of employment and in the whole of Australia 400,000 per- 
sons suffered directly from the strike. The loss in wages approxi- 
mated £3,500,000. Distress was relieved by the trade-unions, by the 
Government, and by charitable organizations. 

During all this time no attempt was made by either the Govern- 
ment or the shipowners to man the ships. With the exception of a 
few extremists led by Mr. Walsh, secretary of the Seamen’s Union, 
the behavior of the men was exemplary. Only when, after several 
unsuccessful attempts at settlement. Mr. Walsh threatened to de- 
prive the people of fuel and light, did the Government fine and 
imprison him. Notwithstanding the fact that his followers made a 
claim for his release in each attempt to settle, there seems to have 
been no definite effort on their part to effect it, and he was not re- 
leased until the final terms of settlement had been agreed upon. 

The passivity of the Government, while criticized in some quarters, 
was, in the opinion of the writer, on the whole successful. The burden 
of the strike falling on the workers, they realized the consequences of 
it and the futility of the policy of direct action. They did not at any 
time sympathize with the attempt to destroy their arbitration system. 
One of the outstanding features of the strike was the attempts on the 
part of the official representatives of organized labor to settle it. 

Finally the men agreed to return to work and to confer with the 
owners regarding a settlement, the terms to be filed as an award of 
the arbitration court. After a month of conferences between the sea- 
men and the ship owners the following agreement was published: 

(a) All ratings to have an increase of wages of 35s. per month. 

(b) The day’s work to consist of 8 hours. 
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(c) The men to be granted home leave in port, with a flat rate of 2s. 6 d. for 
overtime. 

(@) Wages to be paid during illness not caused by willful neglect. 

(e) Each man to have 14 days’ holiday each vear on full pay. 

(f) Meal hours to be fixed and accommodation provided according to the Com- 
monwealth Navigation Act where practicable, and the benefits of the Workers’ 
Compensation Act to be made available to seamen. 


In summing up the situation the writer says: 


The strike undoubtedly marks a definite step in the history of the labor 
movement. Direct action has been put into operation with discouraging results, 
and the revolutionary element in the country has been shown to be extremely 
small. While the workers stand together there will always be a powerful in- 
fluence within the party toward constitutional measures. This constitutional 
section was kept alive by the Government policy of passive resistance. A call 
for volunteers would have been interpreted as a challenge to unionism and 
would have given the revolutionary his chance. On the other hand, no sub- 
stantial breach has been made in the arbitration system, and it is clear that a 
very considerable majority of the workers appreciate the benefits which it has 
brought to them. While they probably feel that the influences dominating the 
mind of the judges and officials of the court are middle-class, yet they realize 
that a definite attempt has been made to introduce the factor of justice into the 


wage bargain. 
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IMMIGRATION. 


Immigration in November, 1919. 


HE following tables, prepared by the Bureau of Immigration of 

the Department of Labor, show the total number of immi- 
grant aliens admitted into the United States in each month 

from January, 1913, to November, 1919, and the numbers admitted in 
each fiseal year, 1915 to 1919, and in November, 1919, by nationality. 


IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED INTO THE UNITED STATES IN SPECiFIED MONTHS 
JANUARY, 1913, TO NOVEMBER, 1919 





1914 
Month. | 1913 | 1914 1915 | 1916 1917 1918 Mate 
| Number.| over 
: preceding 
mont? 
Ee | 46,441 44,708} 15,481 { 17,203 24 745 253 9 252 
FPOORUREY ..00<-20.-.. 59, 156 46,873} 13,873 | 24,710; 19,258 | 7 388 1 10.586 | 
Se 96,958 | 92,621 | ig, 263 | 27,586 15, 512 6,510 i4, 105 | 3.2 
eT eee | 136,371 | 119,885 | 24 24,532 | 30,560) 20,523 | 9, 54! 16, 860 | 19.5 
Shee | 137,262} 107,796 | 26, 069 31,021 | 10, 487 | 15,217 } 15, 093 | L105 
BE Jel Msecksoues- | 176,261} 71,728] 22,598 30,764} 11,095 | 14, 247 17, 987 | 19.2 
EE  Ebivacraxceses | 138,244 | 60,377 | 21,504] 25,035} 9,367 7,780 18, 152 | } 
Es ntcsccsess 126,180} 37,706} 21,949) 29,975 | 10,047 7, 862 20,597 | 
September ........... | 136,247 | 29,143 513 | 36,398 9,228 9 997 26, 5X4 | 2 
J | 134,440 | 30,416 | 25, 450 37,056 | 9, 284 | 11,771 32,418 21.9 
November. ..........| 104,671 | 26,208! 24,545] 34,437/ 6,446 8499 27,219 116.0 
December............ | 95,387 20,944} 18,901! 30,902) 6, O87 | een Ee 








‘ Decrease 


Classified by nationality, the number of immigrant aliens admitted! 
into the United States during specified periods and in November, 
1919. was as follows: 
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IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED INTO THE UNITED STATES DURING SPECIFIED 
PERIODS AND IN NOVEMBER, 1919, BY NATIONALITY. 





Year ending June 30— 





























, Novem- 
Nationatity. aia ac, a eae or ae ber, 
1915 1916 1917 i918 | 1919 | 2919. 

i. ae OOS eae 
SO aaSraee | 5,660! 4,576] 7,971| 5,706] 5,823 636 
Rie addivcccaminghtnbisres 932 964 1, 22) 321 282 122 
Bohemian and Moravian............-..-.- * 1,651 642 327 74 105 21 
Bulgarian, Serbian, Montenegrin... ...-... > 3,506 3, 146 1,134 150 205 47 
pc a BONA RU RR PS IE RE 2, 469 2, 239 1, 843 1,576 1,697 181 
Croatian and Siovenian. ..............-..-- * 1,912 791 305 33 23 22 
SC enMihniinginh + beard sedate seantn aon 3,402 3,442 3,428 1,179 1, 169 78 
Dalinatian, Bosnian, Herzegovinian. ....- * 305 114 94 15 4 1 
Dutch and Fiemish..............-.....--- * 6,675 6, 433 5,393 2, 200 2, 735 842 
Re ee ee &2 80 69 61 68 20 
RENEE i Lk NS ES eB * 38,662| 36,168] 32,246; 12,980] 26,889 5, 282 
ach etnks diescawnre nnccsamaden -.\* 3,472 5,649 5, 900 1, 867 "968 114 
tauscksedeovgundasadateoebethedes '* 125636} 19,518] 24,405 6,840 | 12,598 2,210 
int hath stehdind sti aah odeitens '* 20,729} 11,555 9, 682 1,992 1, 837 597 
SIREN Gab Lwaiwewwwh sdvaslovcccsescect i» 15,187] 26,792] 25,919 2,002 813 197 
Hebrew EE IEEE LE IES: © 26,497} 15,108} 17,342 3,672 3,055 620 
a dbershlscésthhbevhborss0.<cbes “— 20,636 | 17,462 4,657 7,910 1,509 
Italian SR dice obs tintervabedendsnness * 10,660 4, 905 3, 796 1,074 1, 236 47 
ED Sos. dnd cababadedigade«iviiewes * 46,557 | 33,909] 35,154 5, 234 2, 137 4,538 
nb banh ses ccsvctinvictcens cds stes &, 609 8,711 8,925 10, 168 10, 056 732 
Korean. ........ atin seRdipAdb tee tkbeny adit 146 154 "194 149 77 8 
ves cugiccganannscacs dimded * 2,638 599 479 135 160 25 
SN sithdiradee wi0 sce cescudedascaueeetd * 3,604 981 434 32 52 16 
et i heinsenadécasiendgtenascnus-ed 10,998 | 17,198] 16,438] 17,602] 28,844 3, 160 
IP MENIOE so ccc ce sicsccecsscesscscen 6 5 10 17 ee 
A cba KE dc cecesncssvesdpseccessss * 9,065 4, 502 3, 109 668 732 149 
ied bain deie~ <scincetnwspnens * 4,376{ 12,208] 10,194 2,319 1,574 1,045 
ntehoenesatesseedcusedskseses * 1,200 "053 §22 155 89 48 
ha inhiiidedmabtciharanncens © 4,459 4, 858 3,711 1,513 1,532 188 
Ruthenian (Russniak)...............--.-- ls 2.933 1,365 1,211 49 103 18 
i aphindithennadndweit occ * 94963} 19,17 19, 596 8, 741 8, 261 1, 126 
ee iit k 6s ghd bitigcacbacinennedad PF 14,310{ 13,515] 13,350 5,204] 10,364 1,794 
RM rr Oe ac naatcechbsonabe © 2,069 577 35 103 
I eins ru dncnectus sehgiewieos et * 5,705 9, 259 15,019 7,909 4,224 766 
eeeennanetions ba wp ehelwcnccesewkes cons! °' 57 1, 881 2,587 2,231 3,092 212 
ii aibiebtetinns+ciitenibeeeek | ta 676 976 210 231 62 
Turkish iahabiaena hat hntbevebsiehtesc<od 273 216 454 24 18 4 
DT iAdtiubetdnncknahswesnedstensee sess * 1,390 983 793 278 608 143 
West Indian (except Cuban).............. 823 948 1,369 732 1, 223 67 
PERSP PONE. nn 0s ccesewscccsesscvescccce 1,877 3,388 2, 097 314 247 43 
PT aknctnced cathiotasiasnisnccess | 326,700 | 298,826 | 295,403; 110,618 | 141,132 27,219 
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CALIFORNIA.—Jndustrial Accident Commission. Report. July 1, 1918, to June 
30, 1919. Sacramento, 1919. 167 pp. 

A brief summary of this report is given on pages 218 to 221 of this issue of the 
MoNTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 

MASSACHUSETTS.—Bank Commissioner. Annual report, 1918. Part II relating 
to cooperative banks, savings and loan associations, and credit unions. 
Boston, 1919, 383, liv pp. Public document No. 8. 

On October 31, 1918, 186 cooperative banks were in operation and the aggre- 
gate of their assets was $140.201,033.98, which was an increase of $13,628,865.02 
during the year, the largest increase in any one year since the inception of the 
cooperative bank system in 1877. 

——- Bureau of Statistics. Ninth annual report on union scale of wages and 
hours of labor in Massachusetts, 1918. Boston, October 1, 1919. 141 pp. 
Labor Bulletin No. 128 (being Part II of the annual report on the statistics 
of labor for 1919). 

The data for this report were obtained principally as of July 1, 1918, when 
the schedules of inquiry were sent to most of the local trade-unions in the State 
whose members were known to be working under a time-rate system. As used 
in this report, the term “ time-rates of wages” signifies the wages agreed upon 
in return for services for a specified period, and should not be confused with 
actual earnings since the earnings of employees depend both upon the rates of 
wages and the number of hours, ete., for which payment is made. It is ex- 
plained that except where otherwise noted this report has reference only to the 
minimum rates of wages and maximum number of hours which have become 
effective in the various organized trades, and does not purport to show the extent 
to which there may be individual variations from the established scale. The 
rates of wages and hours of labor in this report are grouped by trades, occupa- 
tions and municipalities. 

—- Homestead Commission, Sirth annual report, 1918. Boston, 1919. 29 pp. 
Public Document No, 108. 

This report is a continuation of that of 1917, which is noted on page 316 of 
the January, 1919, issue of the MonrHiy Lasor Review. It gives an account 
of the progress which has been made in the experiment commenced at Lowell 
of building houses, at an estimated cost of from $1,952.85 to $2,381.65. which 
could be sold to workers on easy terms at from $2,400 to $3,100. The experi- 
ment has been made on a parcel of 7 acres of land which was divided into 47 
building lots. The first appropriation—of $50,000—has purchased the land and 
built 12 houses, which, with two exceptions, were sold before the contractor had 
turned them over to the commission. The remaining two were sold very shortiy 
afterwards. Two more houses were very near completion, which would exhaust 
the appropriation. To complete the experiment the commission recommends 
bills providing for another appropriation of $100,000 with which to build 33 
more houses, and the employment of a permanent secretary on salary. The 
report also discusses the importance of proper housing, saying that “no man 
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who has not at least some mibimum standard of decency realized in his own 
home can make the type of citizen we want and need,” and states that it is not 
“as a commission favorable to government ownership of houses, whether State 
or municipal, at this time.” It also contains brief reports of the city and town 
planning board. 
New YorKk.—lndustrial Commission. Annual report for the 12 months 
ended June 30, 1918. Albany, 1919. 261 pp. Legislative document No. 124. 
The 1917-18 report of the bureau of workmen’s compensation, which consti- 
tutes Part II of this report, is reviewed on pages 221 to 223 of this issue of the 
Montuty Lapor REVIEW. 


PANAMA CANAL.—Governor. Annual report for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1919. Washington, 1919. 366 pp. 

This volume contains the general administrative report and the reports of 
the various departinents of the Canal Zone. The sections of special interest to 
labor deal with labor conditions, statistics of employment, housing, wage ac- 
justments, apd wages of West Indian employees (commonly known as “ Em- 
pleyees on the silver roll”). Two tables give silver employees’ wages, 1906 to 
June 18, 1919. The chief health officer submits tables of sickness and death 
statistics. It is stated that on June 30, 1919, the total force employed by the 
Panama Canal and the Panama Railroad Co. on the Isthmus was 20,361. 
as compared with 19.265 on June 30, 1918. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—AHealth Insurance Commission. Report to the General As- 
sembly of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. Harrisburg, January, 
1919. 246 pp. 

A digest of this report was published in the July, 1919, issue of the MontHtiy 
LABOR REVIEW, pages 220 to 226. 


Vrreimnia.— Bureau of Labor and Industrial Statistics. Twenty-second annual 
report, 1919. Richmond, 1919. 48 pp. 

Presents the results of an investigation of the wages and hours of labor of 
women wage earners in the mercantile establishments of Virginia. The in- 
vestigation covered department stores (including 5-and-10-cent stores, 25-cent 
stores, etc.), and dry goods and millinery establishments, and was confined to 
four cities, viz, Richmond, Norfolk, Lynchburg, and Roanoke. The figures are 
for December 31, 1918, but will probably hold good for the year 1919, as there 
has been no material change in wages in these establishments during that year. 


Out of a total of 2,468 persons employed in 138 establishments, covered by 
the investigation, 1,257, or more than 50 per cent, receive less than $12 per 
week; 718, or nearly 30 per cent, receive less than $10 per week; 223 receive 
less than $8 per week, and 19 receive under $3 per week. 

Although there are a large number of mines and quarries outside of the 
coal industry, the inspection ef the mines in Virginia is confined exclusively 
to the coal mines. For the year ending September 30, 1919, there were 403 
inspections made, covering 247 mines, and 5 prosecutions were instituted for 
violations of State mine law. For the same peried 945 coal-mine accidents 
were reported. Of these 235 were caused by fall of roof (coal, slate, rock, etc.), 
19 being fatal, and 216 nonfatal; 321 were caused by mine cars and locomo- 
tives, 9 being fatal, and 312 nonfatal. 

Unirep Srates.—Congress. Senate. Committee on manufactures. Shortage 
of coal, Hearings pursuant to S. Res. 163, a resolution directing the com- 
mittee on manufactures to investigate the causes of the shortage of coal 
oad nal Washington, 1918. 1788 pp. {3 vols.) 65th Congress, 2d 
session. 
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UnNiTep States.—Congiess, Senate. Committee on the District of Columbia. 
High cost of living in the District of Columbia. Report. [Pursuant to 8. 
Res. 150.| Washington, December 8, 1919. 32 pp. Report No. 327. 66th 
Congress, 2d session. 
—— Council of National Defense. Third annual report, for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1919. Washington, 1919. 160 pp. Charts. 
Includes sections describing the work of the committee on labor, the States 
councils section, and the reconstruction research division. Among the im- 
portant activities of the committee on labor was the maintenance of existing 
safeguards for the conservation and welfare of the workers and the formation 
of the emergency employment committee for soldiers and sailors to aid dis- 
charged soldiers and sailors to secure employment upon their return to civil 
life. The latter work was undertaken in cooperation with the United States 
Employment Service. 
The report presents in detail the work accomplished by the Reconstruction 
Research Division, and states that “ there are in the files of this division more 
coherent and dynamic material dealing with reconstruction and readjustment 
matters in this and foreign countries than is elsewhere to be found in the 
United States.” The States councils section reports that as a result of its 
efforts to solve the housing problem in congested localities, in so far as it did 
not necessitate the actual construction of houses, 111 local committees were 
at work on the housing problems of 24 States and 65 homes registration services 
were in operation. These committees dealt, among other things, with com 
plaints of rent profiteering. It is stated that through the instrumentality of 
these committees housing conditions in crowded centers of war industry were 
considerably alleviated. In an appendix is given an analvsis of the duties 
and functions of the council. 
-—— Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census. Birth statistics for 
the birth registration area of the United States. 1917. Third annual 
report. Washington, 1919. 299 pp. 
— — Department of the Interior. Bureau of Education. Bibliography of home 
econonrics. Washingion, 1919. 103 pp. Bulletin No. 46. 
— ~—— —— Educational work oj the Young Vew's Christian Associations, 
1916-1918, by William Orr. Washington, 1919. 60 pp. Bulletin No. 53. 
According to this account of the educational activities of the Young Men's 
Christian Association, the educational work originated in the apparent need 
of it among the boys and men who came under the observation of the various 
secretaries. It has been the aim of this educational service “to furnish and 
to make easily accessible to men and boys, mainly those in industry, such 
courses of instruction as would enable them to become better citizens and 
workmen.” While both general and vocational training are given, emphasis 
is laid upon vocational instruction and the work is such as supplements rather 
than supplants the work offered by the public schools along these lines 
The field of instruction is wide, including city associations, railroad branches, 
county work, Army and Navy branches, colored work, boys’ classes, and an 
industrial department, in the United States, and a foreign department which 
has charge of the educational classes in foreign countries. A large part o 
the report is given to an interesting account of the educational work of the 
Y. M. C. A. among the forces both at home and abroad during the war. 
The importance of the industrial department has greatly increased during 
the war due to the concentration of large numbers of workers in the industrial 
centers. The association has striven to foster better relations between em- 
ployers and employed by means of reading courses, discussion groups, and 
lectures, and to provide instruction in English and civics for immigrants. The 
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report shows that “53 city associations have 63 secretaries giving full time 
to organized industrial extension work”; 4,500 volunteers serve regularly as 
teachers and leaders of industrial workers; 9 secretaries are working with 
immigrants in ports of landing and in depots; and in addition, there are 132 
buildings with 187 secretaries operating in single industries and groups of 
industries as follows: 














| | 
Industry Buildings. Secretaries, 

| ' 
A a ony Ro ee RL ee PSB. 35 | 46 
EE ee ree Jetest 19 | 22 
Sot, cn de ckeobinennespé 19 26 
I eon yc i capdecces 16 | 18 
in Ra al 12 | 25 
Shipbuilding and munition plants. ... 31 | 50 





Over 200,000 industrial workers belong to the asseciation and are thus able 
to take advantage of the educational opportunities offered at the various Y. M. 
C. A. buildings, while 5,000,000 industrial workers are reached through the 
association extension work. More than 60,000 industrial workers receive 
instruction in English and civics every year, and approximately 1,000,000 are 
reached by educational lectures. Special mention may be made of the work 
being done by the industrial service movement of the association in enlisting 
the services of young prospective business men as volunteers in the work among 
foreigners. Through contact with workers in these classes they come to have 
a more sympathetic understanding of foreigners and of the human side of 
industry generally, which is of great practical advantage when they enter in- 
dustrial life later. 

Unitep States.—Department of the Interior. Bureau of Mines. Experiment 
stations of the Burcau of Alines. Washington, 1919. 106 pp. Bulletin 1795. 

Account of the work of the experiment stations of the Bureau of Mines, the 
purpose of which is to investigate economy, efficiency, and safety in mining, 
and to make public the results of the investigations. The stations also serve 
an educational purpose by making easily accessible to both miners and operators 
a knowledge of the work being done by the Government in increasing produc- 
tion and making mining a safe occupation. During the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1918, 38 mine accidents were investigated, 30 in coal and 8S in metal 
mines. 

—— Department of Justice. Annual report of the Attorney General of the 
United States for the year 1919. Washington, 1919. 647 pp. 

The report, which is for the year ending June 30, 1919, refers to a decision 
by the Supreme Court in a case involving a definition of the words “time of 
employment” as used in a statute (act of June 25, 1910, 36 Stat. 423) which 
denies to inventors compensation for the use by the United States of patented 
articles, where the invention was perfected during the time of the employment 
of the inventor in the service of the Government, it being held that the fact 
that the invention was completed in hours when the inventor was not actually 
on Government duty was immaterial. 

Proceeding under the anti-trust statutes, the Department procured the con- 
viction of so-called business agents of Chicago labor unions on the charge of 
combining and conspiring to interfere with interstate commerce by preventing 
the unloading in Chicago of, goods shipped from other States. Other cases 
under this head affected manufacturers and dealers, one resulting in the disso- 
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lution of the Corn Products Refining Co, Another case in which conviction was 
secured involved dealers in tile, etc., who formed an association of restricted 
membership and then used threats against manufacturers who sold to non- 
members, an agreement also being entered into with the Tile Layers’ Union 
under which the latter were to set tiles only for members of the association. 
Prosecution in a number of cases was delayed on account of unsettled conditions 
due to the war. 

Some account is given of the activities of the Department of Justice in its 
efforts to reduce the high cost of living. The value of additional legislation 
enacted in 1919 is pointed out, which makes it “ now possible to deal vigorously 
with all cases of profiteering.” Prosecutions for hoarding are also possible, 
und the report enumerates seizures of commodities in 18 States. 


Unirep Statres.—Decpartment of Labor. Seventh annual report of the Secretary 
of Labor for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1919. Washington, 1919. 
304 pp. 

This report includes accounts of the International Labor Conference and 
the National Industrial Conference; of the war labor administration and of the 
various bureaus of the department: also departmental recommendations concern- 
ing the following matters: Early legislation with a view to reviving and con- 
tinuing the activities of the working conditions service; an amendment to exist- 
ing statutes by which greater elasticity might be secured through temporary 
administrative assignments for the relief of embarrassing situatious which arise 
through the increase of departmental work; the establishment of a system of 
old-age retirement for Government employees; the enactment of legislation to 
permit the continuation of the work of the United States Training Service in 
training wage earners; an increase from $4 to $6 per diem for subsistence for 
cltiployees of the department engaged in travel; and legislation looking toward 
the creation of new opportunities for employment by a more adequate use of the 
land and of natural resources. 

—— Federal Board for Vocational Education. Third annual report. 1919. 
Washington, 1919. Vol. I.—Vocational education. Vol. II.—Vocational 
rehabilitation. 

As indicated above this report consists of two volumes, the first dealing with 
the general subject of vocational education, the second treating specially of 
yocational rehabilitation. Part I of the general presentation of vocational 
education includes a discussion of the progress and needs of vocational educa- 
tion, in which are included national needs, agricultural education, home eco- 
nomics, commercial, industrial, and trade education, together with an account 
of the present status of trade and industrial education for girls and women, 
employment management, and a list of publications issued by the board since 
June 30, 1918. Part II is a summary of the progress of vocational education 
by States, while Part III is a statistical report of the administration of the 
Federal Vocational Education Act for the year ending June 30, 1919. 

Volume II of the report gives an account of the vocational rehabilitation work 
done by the board, including a summarization of the original act and the 
changes effected by the act of July 11, 1919. The systems of training are 
described in some detail and are accompanied by a statistical report compiled 
from weekly reports of the district vocational offices to the central office. 


—— Industrial Conference. Preliminary statement of the industrial conference 
called by the President. Washington, 1919. 12 pp. 

This preliminary statement was published in full in the January,.1920, issue 
of the MontTHLY LABor REVIEW, pages 60 to 68. 
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Unitep Svares.—Ianterstaie Commeree Commission. Thirty-third annual report. 
Washington, December 1, 1919. 173, vi pp. 

A summary of casualties reported by the bureau of safety shows that during 
the calendar year of 1918 the total number of persons killed in connection with 
the operation of trains was 8,697, and of injured, 64,144, divided as follows: 
Trespassers, 3,255 killed, 2,805 injured; employees, 2,928 killed, 47,556 injured ; 
passengers, 471 killed, 7.316 injured; persons carried under contract, such as 
mail clerks, Pullman conductors, ete., 48 killed, 766 injured; other nontres- 
passers, 1,995 killed, 5,701 injured. In addition, there were 589 killed and 
110,431 injured in nontrain accidents. As compared with the figures for 1917 
there was a decrease of 2 in the number killed and 176 in the number 
injured in train accidents and an increase of 39 killed and a decrease of 1,851 
injured in nontrain accidents. 

National Research Council. Third annual report. 1918. Washington, 
1919. 74 pp. 

The council was established in 1916 under the charter of the National 
Academy of Sciences, It acts as the department of science and research of the 
Council of National Defense. Its chief work since the signing of the armi- 
stice has been to utilize the various preliminary studies made during the war 
period for the formulation of a definitive scheme of organization and a plan 
of work in keeping with the demands of existing conditions. Besides its war 
activities, the report treats matters of interest in the progress of the council 
during the past year, among which are the development of the work of the re- 
search information service, the organization of the International Research 
Council, the work of the industrial section, and the preparation of a plan of 
permanent organization. 

—— Shipping Board. Third annual report for the year ended June 30, 1919. 
Washington, 1919. 213 pp. 

Includes an account of the work of the industrial relations division of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, describing the labor adjustment policy, education 
and training work. provision for health end sanitation, and efforts along the 
line of safety engineering. The last section reports a total of $2,800,000 in wages 
saved due to prevention of minor accidents, and a total of $1,000,000 insurance 
premiums returned because of safety organization. A table giving the number 
of shipyard employees by months from January, 1918, to June, 1919, shows a 
total of 310,559 working on ship construction in November, 1918, when the 
highest number was employed. 


Treasury Department. Federal Farm Loan Bureau. The Federal farm 
loan act, with amendment approved January 18, 1918. Washington, Au- 
gust, 1919. 29 pp. Circular No. 4. (Revised.) 








Official—Foreign Countries. 


ARGENTINA.—Departamento Nacional del Trabajo. Ministerio del Interior. 
Anuario Estadistico 1917. Buenos Aires, 1919. 269 pp. Boletin No. 42. 


This is the regular annual report of the Labor Department of Argentina, and 
contains statistical and descriptive data relative to wages, hours of labor, 
strikes, home work, prices, collective insurance, etc., for the year 1917, and in 
some cases comparative data covering the period 1907-1917. 

There has been a slight reduction in daily wages eurned, data collected 
showing that from 1914 te 1917 wages of maies in Argentine money fell from 
$3.81 to $3.70, and of females from $2.38 to $2.26. (The Argentine gold dollar 
is equivalent to 96.5 cents in U. S. money; the value of a dollar in currency 
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{moneda nacional) varies, but is approximately one-half gold value.) Monihiy 
wages, however, increased in 1917 as compared with 1916, and changes in these, 
both sexes considered, have been quite favorable to this class of employees. 
In 1916 these wages reduced to a daily basis indicated that men so employed 
received 29.2 per cent, and women 50.8 per cent less wages than day laborers, 
and in 1917 men so employed received only 8.6 per cent less, while women re- 
ceived 3.5 per cent more than day laborers. Monthly wages of men, when re- 
cdueed to a daily basis, increased 305 and these of women 109 per cent in 1917 
over 1916. There has been but slight change in the hours of labor from 1914 
to 1917, the average hours of work for each of the four years being. respectively. 
8.42, 8.58, 8.56, and 8.46 per day. 

There were 138 strikes in the capital, involving 136,062 persons. Of these 16 
were general strikes. The loss in wages is estimated at $8,152,6°1 (Argentine 
money). Railroad employees to the number of 66,906 were on strike, the wage 
loss being estimated at $5,172,526. 


A preliminary report for 1918 shows that there were 196 strikes, involving 
133,042 persons, in the capital. 

AvusTrania. Department of the Treasury. Pensions and maternity allowance 
office. Invalid and old-age pensions. Statement for the 12 months ended 
30th June, 1919. Melbourne, 1919. 10 pp. 

Under the provisions of the Invalid and Old-Age Pensions Act, 1908-1917, 
there were, on June 30, 1919, 95,969 persons (38,261 men and 57708 women) 
receiving old-age pensions, apd 31,999 persons (15,144 men and 16,855 women) 
receiving invalid pensions, a total of 127,968. These figures represent an in- 
crease of 582 and 2,087, respectively, over the preceding year. Of the old-age 
pensions, 9,250, and of the invalid pensions, 5,099, were granied during the 
year ending June 30, 1919. On account of these pensions payments of 
£3,880,865 (the normal value of the English pound is $4.8665) were made, an 
increase of £126,888 over 1918. In addition, £55,750 were paid te henevolent 
asylums for maintenance of pensioners, making a total payment of £3,936.615, 
an increase over 1918 of £143,578. It is stated that the average forthightly 
rate of pensions, which for both classes is fixed at a maximum of 25 shillings, 
was £1 4s. 1.18d. for old age, and £1 4s. 6.06d. for invalidity, a combined 
average of £1 4s. 2.44. Approximately 85 per cent of the old-age pensioners, 
and 93 per cent of the invalid pensioners received the maximum allowance 
The cost of administration for the vear is given as £63,280, an increase of 
£8,925 over 1918. It is shown that since the old-age pension act came into 
effect on July i, 1909, 174,282 claims for pensions have been granted’. The 
invalid-pension act became operative on December 15, 1910, since which time 
47,554 claims have been granted. Old-age pensions may be granted to persons 
over 60 years of age, except that men between 60 and 65 years are not eligible 
unless they are permanently incapacitated for work. That portion of the act 
which authorizes payment to women on attaining the age of 60 years came 
into operation on December 15, 1910. 

— — Pensions and maternity allowance office. Maternity allowances. 
Statemeni showing number of claims granted and rejected, erpenditure, 
and cost of administration during the 12 months ended 830th: June. 1919. 
Melbourne, 1919. 3 pp. 

During the year allowances were granted iv 124,016 cases. and rejected, for 
Various causes, in 510 cases. The total amount paid to mothers was £620,080. 
(The normal value of the English pound is $4.8665.) The cost of adiministra- 
tion is given as £11,369, or an average of £1 16s. 8d. for each £100 of 
maternity allowance paid. 
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AUSTRALIA.—Department of the Treasury. -War penaiens. Statement for the 12 
months ended 30th June, 1919. Melbourne, 1919. 8 pp. 

It is shown in this report that pensions were granted in 82,938 and rejected 
in 12,644 cases. At the close of the period a total of 181,529 pensions were in 
force, of which 50,436 were in respect of deceased members of the forces. The 
total amount paid to pensioners was £4,828,072. (The normal value of the 
English pound is $4.8665.) The average fortnightly rate of pension to inca- 
pacitated members of the forces is given as £1 10s, 0.58d., and to dependents 
of deceased and incapacitated members as 18s. 11.81d., the average for all 
pensioners being £1 3s. 4.11d. The total cost of administration was £97,788, or 
an average of £2 6d. for each £100 of pensions paid. 

—— (QUEENSLAND).—Department of Labor. Report of the director of labor 
and chief inspector of factories and shops for year ended 30th June, 1919. 
Brisbane, 1919, 47 pp. 

Tables show that there were 3,180 registered factories employing 29,827 
persons, and 5,281 stores, employing 10,587 persons. There were 89 accidents 
reported in the factories of Brisbane, and 229 in factories outside Brisbane, 
The labor exchanges report 37,930 registrations, a demand for 15,451 persons, 
and 13,768 placements. The female labor exchange reported 2.578 registrations, 
demand for 2,896, and 1,882 placements. 


(Vicrorta).—Labor Department. Report of the chief inspector of fac- 
tories and shops for the year ended 31st December, 1918. Melbourne, 1919. 


30 pp. Price Is, 3d. 

States that 7,994 factories, employing 104,242 persons, and 25,920 shops, em- 
ploying 27,520 persons, were registered in 1918. <A table of average weekly 
wages in the various trades for which special boards have been appointed shows 
a range of from 24s. 10d. in the underclothing trade to 86s, 2d. in the ice trade. 
In the trades not under special boards the range was from 17s. 9d. in the arti- 
ficial flower trade to 93s. 7d. in slaughtering for export. It is stated that the 
wages-board determinations are in operation over only parts of Victoria and 
that, accordingly, there are some employees in trades for which boards have 
been appointed who are not affected by the determinations. The average wages 
of these range from 12s. 4d, in dispensaries to 82s. 9d. in brass works. There 
were 459 accidents,“8 of them fatal, in factories during 1918. Of the total 
number 356 were injuries to the hands. 

Brazizr (SAo Pavuro).—Departamento Estadual do Trabalho. WSeccéio de 
Informacgées. Os Accidentes no Trabaiho em 1918. Sdo Paulo, 1919. 53 pp. 

This is a detailed report of industrial accidents in the State of Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, for the year 1918, with comparative statistical data for the years 1912- 
1917 inclusive. 

Canapa.—National Industrial Conference. Ottawa, September 15-20, 1919. Of- 
ficial report of proceedings and discussions together with various memo- 
randa relating to the conference and the report of the Royal Commission on 
Industrial Relations. Ottawa, 1919. Liv. 234. 28 pp. Price, 20 cents. 

An account of the conference was published in the Montuiy LaBor Review 
for November, 1919, pages 51 to 62. & , 
—— (QuEBEc).—Department of Public Works and Labor. General report, for 

the year ending 30th June, 1919. Quebec, 1919. 200 pp, Illustrated. 

Includes the administrative and statistical reports of the various branches 
of the provincial labor department; namely, factory inspection offices, provin- 
cial employment bureaus, registrar of councils of conciliation and arbitration, 
and the fair wages officer. Attention is called to the act amending the Quebee 
Industrial Establishraents Act relating to children and the act providing for 
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the fixing of a minimum wage for women, two new laws that have become ef- 
fective during the year. 

The military employment bureaus reported that 8,189 soldiers without em- 
ployment were registered, 4,875 were referred to positions, and 3.799 gave notice 
that they were placed. 

Cuspa.—Secretaria de Agricultura, Comercio y Trabajo, Legislacion obrera de 
la Republica de Cuba, I. Leyes y disposicionces vigentes. II. Proyectos 
pendientes ante el congreso, Havana, 1919. 290 pp. 

A compilation of the labor laws, including decrees and regulations promul- 
gated thereunder, in force in Cuba, Part II includes the text of proposed laws 
now pending in the national congress. 

GreAT Brirain.—Board of Education. Report of the standing joint committee 
representative of the county councils association, the municipal corporations 
association, the association of education committees and the London County 
Council, and of the National Union of Teachers on a provisional minimum 
seale of salaries for teachers in public elementary schools. London, 1919. 
8 pp. Cmd. 443. Price, 1d. net. 





—__ 


Chief medical officer. Annual report for 1918. London, 1919. 258 
pp. Cmd, 420. Price, 18, 3d. net. 

A section is devoted to the school medical service and juvenile employment, 
the subject being considered in two parts: The employment of school children 
eut of school hours; and Arrangements for the physical well-being of adoles- 
cents in employment, in connection with continuation schools, joint industrial 
councils, industrial concerns, or juvenile unemployment centers. All of these 
matters now come within the provisions of the school medical service, the scope 
of which has been widened by the education act of 1918, whose provisions con- 
cern not only children in daily attendance at school, but also those children 
and young persons who are emerging from school to enter full-time industrial 
or other employment. 


—— Board of Trade. Return “relating to the ouiput of coal at coal mines in 
the United Kingdom during periods of four weeks, commencing with the 
period ended the 2ist day of June, 1919, and to the number of persons em- 
ployed at the end of those periods, in the various districts.” London, 1919. 
2 pp. 175-IV. Price, 1d. net. 

— —— Return “relating to the weekly output of coal from coal mines in 


Great Britain, commencing with the week ended the 3itst day of May, 1919." 
London, 1919. 2 pp. 176-11]. Price, 1d. net. 

Interdepartmental Committee on Meat Supplies. Report of the 
committee to consider the means of securing sufficient meat supplies for 
the United Kingdom. London, 1919. 380 pp. Cmd,. 456. Price, 3d. net. 





—— Coal Industry Commission. Vol. IIT. Appendices, charts, and inde.vres. 
London, 1919. 318 pp. Cmd. 361. Price, 6s. net. 


Volumes I and II were noted in the January, 1920, issue of the MonTHLy 
LaBor Review, page 291, and articles dealing with the situation in the British 
coal industry and reports of the Coal Industry Commission were published in the 
following issues: May, 1919, pages 109 to 114; August, 1919, pages 78 to 86: 
and October, 1919, pages 23 to 30. 


—— Home Office. Protection of hoists. London, 1919. 20 pp. Illustrated. 
Safety pamphlet No. 2. Price, 6d. net. 


Laws, statutes, etc. Manuals of emergency legislation. War matcrial 
supplies manual, 4th edition. Revised to June 30, 1919. London, June, 
1919. 253 pp. Price, 7s. 6d. net. 


Comprises an Introduction; Alphabetical table of war material supplies, sub- 
ject to control, and release from control, since March 25, 1919: Defense of the 
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realm regulations enabling the making of war material supplies orders, as 
amended to June 30, 1919, with notes; War material supplies orders, in force 
on June 30, 1919, with notes; Priority, of orders; and Appendixes giving non- 
ferrous metal industry act and rules; Restrictions on importation or exportation 
of war material supplies; Relief from liability under contracts affected by 
control of war material supplies; and Proof, construction and citation of war 
material supplies orders, and of the enabling regulations. 

GREAT Britain.—Ministry of Health. Housing. Schemes submitted by loca! 
authorities and public-utility societies up to the 27th September, 1919; 
schemes submitted up to: 31st October, 1919. London, 1919. 83, 130 pp. 
Cind. 397, 446. Price, 6d., 9d net. 

The report covering the period up to October 31, 1919, states that 5,903 
schemes, covering 46,290 acres, had been submitted by 1,282 local authorities 
and 58 public-utility societies. A total of 2,159 sites, covering 23,700 acres, 
were approved by the Ministry of Health. Of 1,266 schemes for layouts which 
were submitted, 747 were approved. It is also stated that 922 applications. 
covering 43,017 houses, for the approval of house plans had been received, in 
nddition to some cases in which type plans were submitted, and that 599, pro- 
viding for 31,048 houses, were approved. The cost of the land for 1,316 
schemes, covering 14,693 acres, for which the price has been approved, is given 
as £2,799,040, an average cost per acre of £191. (The normal value of the 
pound is $4.8665.) The average cost of 7,121 houses included in tenders which 
have been approved is £718. Of this number 3,630 are nonparlor houses, the 
cost of which average £660, and 3,491 are parlor houses, the cost of which 
average £779. Of the 7,121 houses, 6,234 were in urban districts and represent 
an average cost of £722, while 887 were in rural districts and show an average 
cost of £691. At the time of the report work was in progress on schemes which 
when completed will provide 20,822 houses. In addition, work was in progress 
on nearly 4,644 working-class houses not included in schemes under the hous 
ing act. 

The housing problem in Germany. Report prepared in the Intclli- 
gence Department of the Local Government Board. London, 1919. 89 py. 

The report deals with the conditions of housing in Germany and the measures 
which have been proposed for remedying existing defects. Some account 
also given of the past history of housing. The facts relate mainly to the period 
before the revolution; but the report states that the evidence indicates that, 
given stability of government, the measures to be adopted will follow generally 
those contemplated before the change, 

Two of the most instructive measures in connection with housing for the 
working classes in Germany in recent years have been the provision of capit: u 
through thrift institutions and the use made of public-utility societies. * * 

Another institution, the municipal-house registry, which was introduced in 
some towns before the war, has since been much extended because of the 
urgency of the housing problem. The registry is, for houses, the counterpart of 
the employment exchange for laber. Vacant houses or apartments are regis- 
tered, and prospective tenants are furnished with information regarding then. 

The report points out that the municipal-house registry is advocated not only 
because of the direct service to the community in providing a center where 
offers of, and demands for, houses, tenements, or apartments can be brought 
together, but also because in this way the local authority can readily keep in 
touch with the housing conditions of the district. It is urged that housing 
inspection (in which Germany has hitherto been backward) should be closely 
connected with the house registry. 

This idea is incorporated in the Prussian housing law of 1918, by which each 
urban authority of size is required to establish a housing office to deal with in- 
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spection and other housing matters of the local authority, and while not actually 

required, it is contemplated that a house registry shall form part of every im- 

portant housing office. * * * 

The war, as here, has gravely accentuated the housing problem. House build- 
ing was practically stopped. The shortage of accommodation became acute and 
all manner of devices were adopted in order to make it good; prohibitions (not 
by any means always observed) against the use of cellars and attics were with- 
drawn, and shops which were empty and even schools were compulsorily con- 
verted into dwelling places, all of which, however, did not more than slightly 
relieve the pressure. 

The estimates of the number of new dwellings required differ very much, those 
given for the need of new dwellings for the whole Empire varying between 
250,000 and 800,000, according to this report. 

Great Britain.—Minisiry of Health. Manual on the conversion of houses into 
flats for the working classes, London, 1919. 12 pp. 16 plans. Price, 18. 
net. 

—— Ministry of Labor. Training department. For the training of apprentices 
whose apprenticeship has been interrupted by service in H. M. forces. 
Scheme No. 34. Apprentices in the iron founding and light castings industry 
(Scotland). Scheme No, 35. Apprentices in the sheet and plate-alass in- 
dustry. [London, 1918.] 4 pp. each. 

— Ministry of Pensions. Royal warrant for the pensions of soldiers disabled, 
and of the families and dependents of soldiers deceased, in conscquence of 
the great war. London, 1919. 18 pp. Cmd. 457. Price, 3d. net. 

bi / 

—— National Health Insurance Joint Commiitee. Medical research committee. 
Fifth annual report, 1918-1919. London, 1919. 90 pp. Cmd. 412. Price, 
6d. net. 

Includes 2 section devoted to the Industrial Fatigue Research Bourd, which 
reports that the following investigations are in progress: In the departiment of 
experimental psychology at Cambridge, an experimental investigation of exist- 
ing physiological and psychological tests of fatigue and an attempt to devise 
more satisfactory tests; at some important iron and steel centers, investiga- 
tions of the physiological effects of heavy work and of work involving exposure 
to high temperatures; in the cotton industry, a study of the physiolegical effects 
of work involving constant attention, heavy demands on the sight, and exposure 
to hot and humid conditions; in the silk industry, investigations parallel to 
those in the cotton industry ; in the boot and shoe industry, ua study of the effects 
of moderately heavy work carried on under special and varying conditions as 
regards hours and spells of work and factory hygiene: in heavy laundry work by 
women, a study of the effects upon women of work involving heavy muscular 
labor, continuous standing and long exposure to heat and humidity, to be sup- 
plemented by an inquiry into the effects of industrial fatigue upon maternity 
and other functions; in a large confectionery factory in London, trial experi- 
ments upon the effects of changes in posture, economy of movement, and other 
factors, with the object of finding the optimum conditions of effective work: and 
a continuation of statistical tabulations of the large body of factory records col- 
lected during the war by the Ministry of Munitions. 


— Privy Council. Committee for scientific and industrial research. Report for 
the year 1918-19. London, 1919. 94 pp. Cmd. 320. Price. 6d. net. 


—— Registrar of Friendly Societies. Reports for the year ending 31st December, 
1918. Friendly societies, industrial and provident societics, building socie- 
ties; trade-unions, workmen's compensation schemes, loan societies, scien- 
tific and literary societies, post office, trustee and railway savings banks. 
Part A.—Appendix (A.) Particulars of valuation returns. London, 1919. 
387 pp. 189-1. Price, 4d. net, 
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GREAT Brirain.—Treasury. Committee on housing finance. Housing finance. 
Interim report. London, 1919. 7 pp. Cmd. 444. Price, 1d. net. 

Appointed to consider measures to be taken to facilitate the raising of capital 
to carry out housing schemes, the committee now recommends— 

1. Mortgage loans of local authorities to be constituted a trustee security in 
ail cases in which the issuing authority has, under existing acts, power to issue 
stock ranking as a trustee security. 

2. The largest authorities to continue their present system of borrowing to 
provide the money required for housing. 

3. Power to be taken to continue the Public Authorities and Bodies (Loans) 
Act, 1916, which enables local authorities to borrow abroad. 

4. (a) Local authorities to have power, subject to the sanction of the depart- 
ments concerned, to combine for the purpose of issuing “local bonds” on the 
security of their joint rates and revenues; ()) consideration to be given to the 
question whether county councils can be empowered to raise money by the issue 
of “ local bonds ” or otherwise, and lend to local authorities for the smaller areas 
in the county for housing purposes. 

5. The onus of finding the capital necessary for housing to remain on the local 
authorities. 

6. (a) Local authorities to be empowered to issue, at their face value, 54 
per cent “local bonds” of the denomination of £5, £10, £20, £50, and £100, and 
multiples of £100 for periods of five, ten and twenty years, secured on the whole 
of the rates, revenues, and properties of the issuing authority, including the 
rents derived from the houses to be erected, supplemented by the statutory 
contributions of His Majesty’s exchequer under the housing acts: ()) bonds to 
be on continuous issue; (¢c) terms of issue of bonds to be subject to revision at a 
later date. : 

7. Interest on “ local bonds” held by small investors to be paid without deduc- 
tion of income tax at the source. 

8. Transfers of “ local bonds ” to be free of expense. 

9. * Local bonds” to be constituted a trustee security. 

10. “ Local bonds” to be accepted at their face value, with accrued interest, 
in payment of the purchase price of houses sold by the local authorities. 

11. An active campaign to be instituted throughout the country, with the object 
of securing the widest possible support of investors of all classes. 


—— —— Committee on old age pensions. Report and appendix to the report, 
including minutes of evidence. 2 parts. London, 919. 19, 362 pp. Cmd. 
410, 411. Price, 3d., 3s. net. 

Savings banks and friendly societies. Post-office savings banks fund. 
Savings banks fund. Friendly societies fund. |Report.) London, 1919. 
2 pp. 128. Price, 1d. net. 

—— (City oF BrRMINGHAM).—NMedical Officer of Health. Report for the year 
1918. Birmingham, 1919. 108, 17 pp. Map. Charts. 

Includes reports on the housing question: insnection of meat, fish, and fruit; 
and factory and workshop inspection. 


_———_—— 





Mextco.—Secretaria de Industria, Comercio y Trabajo. Boletin de Industria, 
Comercio y Trabajo. Vol. II, Nos. 1-6, January to June, 1919. Mexico, 
1919. 120, 155, 159 pp. and numerous statistical charts. 


Parts 5 and 6 treat of the following subjects of interest to labor: Weekly rest- 
day ; Basis of Justice; The peace conference and labor problems; Labor demands 
and labor legistation in Argentina; Conciliation and arbitration; Mixed perma- 
nent industrial councils; Workmen’s committees in Great Britain: Labor legis- 
lation in Sonora and Puebla; Laborers’ dwellings: Labor conditions in Vera 
Cruz; Strikes in Mexico; Labor inspector’s report, City of Puebla; Australian 
land question; Law concerning strikes in the State of Tabasco; Industrial 
aecidents in mines; Accident law of Tabasco: Savings banks in Chile; Notes 
on foreign labor, industry, and commerce, etc. 
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SwEDEN.—Kommerskollegium. Industri berdttelse for dr 1917. Stockholm, 
1919. 170 pp. 

This census of Swedish manufactures shows that there were 10,791 establish- 
ments in the kingdom in 1917 in which were employed 487,755 persons. Of 
this latter number 36,430 were salaried persons and 401,325 were wage earners, 
The census includes only establishments employing 10 or more persons, 


NUMBER AND PER CENT OF ESTABLISHMENTS AND WAGE EARNERS IN THE 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES OF SWEDEN IN _ 1917. 














J 
Establishments. Wage earners. 
Industr-, group. . 
Number. Per cent. | Number. | Per cent. 
~ en con Seapine oe a 
! 

Extraction of minerals (including iron and steel industry) 1, 859 17.2 142, 359 35.5 
Eee fate codebase sash cocketeae seca e esas een 953 8.8 37, 618 9. - 
CS ee 2, 134 19.8 59, 983 14.9 
Paper, printing, and publishing.......................- 778 7.2 41, 857 10.4 
ils ein dds nde tasweadnn heanweese 3,316 30.7 37, 263 9.3 
gin dn an oka aha ct eieenees aoe | 545 5.1 43, 881 10.9 
PIII oo once dees ccectecceccccccssncecs 343 | 3.2 13, 959 3.5 
Chemical industries. .................... TEES FT 371 | 3.4 18, 472 4.6 
Gas, Weber, Gee Chevtricity « - .. cw cece ccc cc cece 492 | 4.6 | 5, 933 1.5 
a at i duit ome «aa cmw abn 10,791 100.0 191,325 100.0 
——— Nocialstyrelsen. Yrkesinspektionens verksamhet dr 1918. Stockholm, 





J919,. 197 pp. 
lLeport of the factory inspection service of Sweden for the year 1918, The 
scope of the service is indicated in the following table: 


NUMBER AND SIZE OF ESTABLISHMENTS SUBJECT TO INSPECTION. 


y Number of Number Effective 
‘stablishments.| employed. | horsepower. 


REI OF 2s oe eke diak deus waves $5, 688 329. 289 863, 478 
RCEIEe GG? SeCoRE Fr 8 ps et ok scdvekeandasies 54, 770 367, 695 | 865, 916 
SSS a rae eee ae 47,135 | 367, 005 } 972, 857 
RR Mie... uu dnibhe std oe kekd ogh ewe ie eis 41, 462 | 402, 464 | 1,041, 721 
RT Ree. 0 oe te UN bal velemacwigapiens 38, 954 360.175 1, 020, 542 
ae Oh are ew pee cme nibels 39, 563 381, 852 950, 586 


—— Statistiska Centralbyrdan. Statistisk drsbok for Sverige, 1919. Stockholm, 
1919. 316 pp. 

Contains general statistics on population, agriculture, industry, labor, and 
commerce, 


Unofficial. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION oF LABOR. History, encyclopedia, reference book. Pre- 
pared and published by authority of the 1916 and 1917 conventions. Wash- 
ington, 1919. 515, v pp. 

A compilation in encyclopedia form of the many questions considered in the 
38 sessions of the Federation, affording a ready reference book that is intended 
to be of assistance not only to officers and members of the Federation, but “ to 
all who seek to know the principles upon which our trade-union is founded and 
the wonderful successes achieved.” To this is added such useful general in- 
formation as tables of weights and measures. perpetual calendars, statutes of 
different States, and other similar matter. 
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AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR. California branch, Proceedings of the twen- 
tieth annual convention, held at Bakersfield, Calif., October 6-10, 1919. 
San Francisco, Underwood Bldg., 1919. 135 pp. 

—— Colorado branch. Official proceedings and officers’ reports of the twenty- 
fourth annual convention, Fort Collins, August 11-14, 1919. Denver, 1919. 
L11 pp. 

— Georgia branch. Proceedings of the twenty-first annual convention, held in 
Brunswick, April 16-19 1919. Savannah, 1919. 48 pp. 

—— Idaho branch. Proceedings of the fourth anmual convention, Boise, Jan. 

13-16, 1919. Boise, P. H. Spangenberg, secretary, 1919. 62 pp. 

Indiana branch. Official proceedings of the thirty-fifth annual convention, 

heid at Indianapolis, August 27-80, 1919. 256 pp. 

— f/owa branch. Constitution and proceedings of the tirenty-serenth annual 
convention, held at Sioux City, May 20-24, 1919. Sioux City, 1919. 89 pp. 

—— Kansas branch. Report of proceedings of the thirteenth amnual convention, 
held in Arkansas City, May 12-14, 1919. Leavenworth, Charles Hamlin, 
secretary, 1919. 93 pp. 

— Louisiana branch. Proceedings of the seventh annual convention, held at 
Lake Charles, April 7-9, 1919. Shreveport, FB. H. Zivallu, secretary, 1919. 
67 pp. 

—— Maine branch. Minutes of the proceedings of the sixteenth annual conven- 
lion, held at Calais, June 35-5, 1919. Augusta, 1919. 93 pp. 

— Massachusetts branch. Proceedings of the thirty-fourth annual conven- 
tion, held at Greenfield, Sept. 8-10, 1919. Boston, 1919. 147 pp. 

—— Minnesota branch. Proceedings of the thirty-seventh annual convention, 
held at New Ulm, July 21-28, 1919. St. Paul, 1919. 92 pp. 

—— Montana branch. Official proceedings of the convention, Helena, February 
3-6, 1919. Butte, O. M. Partelow, secretary, 1919. 152 pp. Chart. 

—— Nebraska branch. Proceedings, 1919 convention, Omaha, August 5-8. In 
The Federationisi, October, 1919, Lincoln. 

— New York branch. Official proceedings of the fifty-sixrth annual convention. 

Syracuse, August 26-28, 1919. Utica, Edward A. Bates, secretary, 1919. 

278 pp. 

North Carolina branch. Proceedings of the thirteenth annual convention, 

held at Raleigh, August 11, 12, 13, 1919. Asheville, 1919. 76 pp. 

North Dakota branch. Report of the eighth annual convention, Minot, 
June 1, 1919. [Fargo, Conrad Meyer, secretary, 1919.) 32 pp. 

—— Ohio branch. Proceedings of the thirty-sirth annual convention, held in 
Zanesville, October 13-17, 1919. Cincinnati, Thos. J. Donnelly, secretary, 
L919. 143 pp. ’ 

— Oklahoma branch. Official proceedings of the sirteenth annual convention, 
held at Sapulpa, September 15-18, 1919. Oklahoma City, 1919. 95 pp. 


—— Pennsylvania branch. Yearbook and proceedings of the cighteenth annmua! 
convention, held at Harrisburg, May 13-16, 1919. Harrisburg, 1919. 216 pp. 

—— Tennessee branch. Book of laws and proceedings of the twenty-third 
annual convention, held at Chattanooga, October 6-8, 1919. 73 pp. 

—— Texas branch. Proceedings of the twenty-second annual convention, in- 
cluding the constitution and laws, held at Beaumont, May 19-24, 1919. 
Temple, Robert McKinley, secretary, 1919. 142 pp. 

-—— Washington branch. Proceedings of the eighteenth annual conrention, held 
at Bellingham, June 16-21, 1919. Tacoma, 1919. 152, 16 pp. 

—— West Virginia branch, Proceedings of the twelfth annual convention, held 
in Clarksburg, May 12-17, 1919. Charleston, 1919. 111 pp. 

ARMSTRONG ASSOCIATION OF PHILADELPHIA. Flerenth annual report for the 
fiscal year ending April 17, 1919. Philadelphia, 1919. 16 pp. 


Barton, GeorGe.Epwarp. Teaching the sick. A manual of occupational therapy 
and reeducation. Philadelphia, W. B. Saunders Co., 1919. 163 pp. 
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Boarp OF ARBITRATION FOR THE AGREEMENTS BETWEEN THE AMALGAMATED CLOTH- 
ING WORKERS OF AMERICA AND CHICAGO CLOTHING MANUPACTURERS. De- 
cision of December 22, 1919. |Chicago, 1919.) 14 pp. 

The board, in this decision, granted an increase beginning Deceimber 15, 1919, 

and continuing to June 1, 1920, in the piece and wage rates. These increases 

are to be applied as follows: 

An inerease of 20 per cent shall be given to sections or occupations where 

the average earnings or wages on a 44-hour basis are $30 or less per week, and 

5 per cent to sections where the average earnings on a 44-hour basis are S50 

or more per week. An increase equivalent to $6 per week shall be given to 

sections where the average earnings are from 830 to $49.99 per week. 

An increase of 20 per cent shall be given to all week workers pow receiving 

less than $30 per week; an increase of 36 per week to week workers now receiv 

ing from $30 to $49.99 per week; and an increase of 5 per cent to week workers 
now receiving $50 or more per week. 

In piecework sections, the equivalent of the increase shall be caleulated and 

added to the existing piece rates. 

It is provided that the increase shall apply to all sections and classes of 

labor represented by the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, except 

that inexperienced persons employed in the trade less than three months at 
week work are not included. 

BRAINARD, ANNIE M. Organization of public health nursing. New York. The 
Macmillan Co., 1919. 144 pp. 

This is the first of a series of books dealing with subjects essentia! to the 

development of public health nursing, and is indorsed by the National Organiza- 

tion for Public Health Nursing. A preface by Mary Sewell Gardner states 
that “ Three elements are essential to the successful administration of pubtie 
health nursing: First, the authority of Federal, State, or municipal health con- 
trol; second, an informed public; third, professional workers—i. e., publie 
health officers and public health nurses. The National Organization for Public 

Health Nursing includes in its membership and management these essentia! 

types. 

ciples which have been tested and found satisfactory 


bh 


The book describes various forms of organization and sets forth prin- 


Bunce, Aveusto. La inferioridad econémica de los Argentinos natives. Sus 
causas y remedio. Buenos Atres, 1919. 95 pp. 

This report gives the result of an investigation of the influence of unrestricted 
immigration in Argentina, based largely, if not entirely, on data shown in the 
census of the Republic of 1914. It is stated that as a result of systematic en- 
couragement of immigration multitudes of uneducated and unskilled wage earn 
ers have come into the country, causing wages to be lowered through exagger- 
ated competition in a limited labor market. Stress is placed upon the neces- 
sity of improving the system of general education, so that vocational training 
shall be fostered and developed by directing the trend of popular education 
toward a preparation for industrial or commercial needs, rural occupations, or 
domestic arts. Continuation schools and the development of individual adapta- 
tion of the pupil for a vocation are also recommended. 

CARNEGIE FOUNDATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF TEACHING. Fleventh annual 


report of the president and of the treasurer. New York City, October, 

1916. 172 pp. 

—— Ticelfth annual report of the president and of the treasurer. New York 

City, 1917. 154 pp. 

—— Pensions for publie school teachers, by Clyde Furst and IT. L. Kandel. 
New York City, 1918. 85 pp. Bulletin No. 12. 

A report for the committee on salaries, pensions, and tenure of the National 

Education Association. 
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CLARK, NEL M. Common sense in labor management. New York, Harper € 
Bros., 1919. 218 pp. Bibliography. 

This book is not a discussion of the theories underlying the establishment of 
satisfactory relations between employers and employees, but is, on the con- 
trary, confined largely to discussion of the practical results achieved by dif- 
ferent companies through the various policies adopted by them toward this 
end. Many instances are given of successful adjustment of employee relations 
by means of good living and working conditions, different plans for adjusting 
wages, payments of bonuses, profit-sharing, and establishment of shop com- 
mittees or cooperative systems. ‘The International Harvester Co.’s industrial 
council plan and the wage policy of the Oneida Community (Ltd.) are appended. 


DENNING, ARTHUR DU PRE. Scientific factory management. London, Nisbet & 
Co. (Ltd.), 1919. wii, 211 pp. Chart. 


The faults of business organization of the past and the necessity for reorgani- 
zation of industry along progressive lines are discussed by the author, who 
especially commends American methods and principles as voiced by the leading 
exponents of scientific management. In summarizing the functions of man- 
agers, foremen, and workers the statements are made that managers in the 
future must approach their problems in a more scientific spirit, the duties of 
foremen must be more carefully and logically regulated, and the workers must 
realize the necessity for elimination of waste effort and for increased produc- 
tion. The qualifications of the factory manager of the future are defined and 
the necessity for a definite plan of organization is shown. The appendixes 
inelude a bibliography, a statement of the most vital requirement of British 
industry, classification and purpose of standards, and a scientific organization 
chart. 

DESPLANQUE, JEAN. Le probleme de la réduction de la durée du travail devant 
le Parlement Francais. Paris, 1918, viii, 558 pp. Bibliography. 

DooLey, WitttAM H. Principles-and methods of industrial education for use in 
teacher training classes. Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1919. 257 pp. 
Duncan, C. 8S. Commercial research. An outline of working principles. New 

York, The Macmillan Co., 1919. 385 pp. 

The book is devoted to the development of the author’s theory that “1. The 
immediate and primary need of business to-day is intelligent direction and con- 
trol, individually, generally ; 2. Intelligent direction and control of business can 
be had only by a better knowledge of business principles; 3. A better knowledge 
of business principles can be derived only from a careful and comprehensive 
survey of business facts; 4. To secure a careful and comprehensive survey of 
business facts is a problem for business reearch; 5. Therefore, the immediate 
need of business to-day can be met only by business research.” 


TMPLOYERS’ FEDERATION OF NEW SoutrH Wares. Report of annual meeting, 
13th November, 1919. Sydney, 1919. 35 pp. 

This report includes the annual address of the president, who discussed: 
Industrial problems; The International Labor Convention; and Industrial rela- 
tionships. A review of the living wage inquiry of 1919 of the New South 
Wales Board of Trade and a summary of the conclusions of the Employers’ 
conference on industrial relationships, held in Melbourne in 1919, called by the 
Central Council of Employers’ Federations, are appended. 


EMPLOYMENT MANAGEMENT AND SAFETY ENGINEERING. Chicago, American 
School of Correspondence, 1919. 7 vols. Illustrated. 


A reading course in modern employment management and safety measures 
based upon a personal survey of 60 representative plants installations. The 
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titles of the volumes wre as follows: Vol. I. Employment department organiza 
tion, functions, personnel. 238 pp. Vol. II. Job analysis, labor sources, safe 
guarding selection, by Fred A. Krafft and Walter Stearns. 254 pp. Vol. IIL. 
Training workers, systems, policies, forms, by Fred A. Krafft. 296 pp. Vol. 
iV. Follow-up, labor turnover, collective bargaining. 371 pp. Vol. V. Indus- 
trial insurance, medical service, legal phases. 280 pp. Vol. VI. Safety werk, 
accidents, engineering features, equipment, by David S. Beyer. 182 pp. Yol. 
VII. Mechanical guarding, special features, by David S. Beyer. 189 pp. 

The course has evidently been hastily prepared, is brought together in an 
unsystematie and quite illogical manner, anNd in many of the chapters gives 
evidence of little or no editorial supervision. There is much repetition. 


F'URUSETH, ANDREW. Second message to seamen. His relationship to the harbor 
workers and the shipowners. Chicago, International Seamen's Union of 
America, 1919. 29 pp. 

Discusses the personnel of the merchant marine and its varied requirements, 
the crimping system, the seamen’s struggle to organize, and future duties and 
possibilities. 


GOMPERS, SAMUEL. Labor and the common welfare. Compiled and edited by 
Hayes Robbins. New York, EB. P. Dutton € Co., 1919. 306 pp. Labor move- 
ments and labor problems in America. 

This volume, composed of selections from the writings and addresses of Mr. 
Gompers during the last 35 years, discusses certain broad general phases of the 
labor problem in its relation to the life of the community as a whole 
HAMILTON, WALTON HALE, Epitor. Current economic problems: A serics of read- 
ings in the control of industrial development. Revised edition. Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press, 1919. 946 pp. 

A collection of expressions on various economic matters, gathered from many 
authors and various sources old and new, and adapted and arranged into a 
coherent study. The conception of economics is much the same as that which 
runs through the first edition of the work, but the materials now included are of 
more immediate value as illustrative of the problems of to-day. The theory 
upon which the book has been constructed is “ That our society is a developing 
one; that the institutions which make up its structure are interdependent; that 
industry occupies a place of prime importance in determining its nature; that 
current problems rest upon the triple fact of an immutable human nature, a 
scheme of social arrangements based upon individualism, and a world-wide 
industry organized about the machine technique; that current problems repre- 
sent a lack of harmony between the elements; and that conscious attention to 
these interrelated problems is the means through which industrial develop- 
ment is to be controlled.” The book aims to give only a perspective of economic 
problems, which precedes specialized study, and to present “an outside view of 
questions of the day and to indicate their places in the larger universe which 
contains them.” 


I1ASSE, ADELAIDE R. Index of economic material in documents of the States of 
the United States. Pennsylvania 1790-1904. Prepared for the Department 
of Economics and Sociology of the Carnegie Institution of Washington. 
Part I-A to E. Washington, Carnegie Institution, 1919. 810 pp. 


INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE. Bureau of Economic and Social 
Intelligence. International Review of Agricultural Economics (Monthly 
Bulletin of Economic and Social Intelligence). Year XY: No. 6-7. Rome, 
June—July, 1919. Pp. 321-436. 

Part I is devoted to cooperation and association and contains articles on co- 
operation for the sale of produce in California and agricultural cooperation in 
Norway, besides miscellaneous information relating to cooperation and associa- 
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tion in various countries. Regarding agricultural cooperation in Norway, the 
number of cooperative societies, which in 1912-13 was 2,526, was in 1917 3,304. 
with a membership of 207,769, showing that about one-twelfth of the population 
is interested in the cooperative movement in one form or another. These socie- 
ties fall into four main groups: Cooperative producing and selling societies. 
farmers’ federations for purchase in common, farmers’ cooperative selling 
societies, and cooperative consumers’ societies. Among the latter the Union of 
the Cooperative Societies of Norway is included. 

The article on national insurance against labor accidents in Italy shows tha! 
in 1918 the national institute issued, through the medium of its district officers. 
secondary offices and agencies, 33,780 new policies insuring 698,998 workmen. 
as against 679,736 in 1917, received 100,720 declarations of accidents, and paid 
15,319,450 lire (par value of lira=19.3 cents) in benefits for 103,118 cases of 
accidents of which 410 were fatal and 7,422 produced permanent disablement. 


JOURNAL OF INDUSTRIAL Hygiene. Vol. 1, No. 8. New York, The Macmillan 
Co., December, 1919. Pp. 871-418, 119-142. 

This issue is devoted to the publication of papers delivered before the health 
section of the National Safety Council at the Eighth Annual Safety Congress. 
held at Cleveland, Ohio, October 1-4, 1919. The paper by Dr. David L. Edsal! 
on “ Industrial clinics in general hospitals,” was noted in the January. 1920. 
issue of the MontHriy Lazsor REVIEW. 

Other papers in this number are on Health education in industry, by Dr. 
W. A. Evans; Industrial dermatoses, their sources, types, and control, by Dr. 
William Allen Pusey; Malingering—involving the problem of getting the sick 
or injured employee back to work, by Dr. Judson C. Fisher; The treatment of 
burns, by Dr. W. Irving Clark; and The coordination of industrial and com- 
munity health activities, by Dr. C. E. Ford. The last article is reviewed on 
pages 201 and 202 of this issue of the MontHty Lazor REvIEw. 

LESCOHIER, Don D. The labor market. New York, The Macmillan Co., 1919. 
vii, 338 pp. 

The following note from the preface indicates the purpose of this volume: 
“It aims to prove the necessity for national machinery for the control of the 
problem of employment and to furnish information which the author hopes wil! 
be of value to employment office managers and to students of the employment 
and the labor problem.” 

LIBRARY EMPLOYEES’ UNION OF GREATER NEw YorRK. IJ/ndustrial democracy, 1848- 
1919. A study help. [New York City, September, 1919.) 34 pp. Pam- 
phlet No. 1. 

Lopez, C. D. Sociedades y Sindicatos. Contribucion a la legislacion obrera. 
Cuestiones sociales. Tomo 1. Mexico City, 1918. 586 pp. 

MILNES, ALFRED. The economic foundations of reconstruction. London, Mac- 
donald & Evans, 1919. 226 pp. 

A collection of lectures delivered before the political and economic circle of 
the National Liberal Club, London. The majority of the lectures were given 
before the cessation of hostilities, but the author says that the change in the 
world position has called for no alteration in the exposition of the economic 
principles stated. Chapters are on Payment by production; Enrichment by 
exchange—international trade; Foreign exchanges; The general question of 
free trade; Recent attacks on free trade; Economics of a league of nations— 
finance after the war and industry after the war—our liberties. The last 
two chapters concern “the vast and complicated subject of the relations be- 
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tween labor, capital, and the Government, in the immediate future, and in 
the developments of more permanent industrial organization,” and devote con- 
siderable attention to the tariff, scientific management, and the work of the 
Whitley councils. In concluding, the author says, “We shall have to get 
back to our peace standard of production and spread our goods again over 
the whole world before we can even begin to pay our enormous debt. Far 
beyond that standard we must go before the payment can be completed. And 
there is no payment save in goods; and quantity of goods depends on our 
efficiency. And I claim the right to use strength of hand and dexterity of 
brain to the best account. My efficiency is the most precious portion of my’ 
freeman’s inheritance. I submit that the product of that efficiency is my own; 
I have a right to exchange it with whomsoever I please. For human progress 
rests on exchange; to limit exchange is to limit civilization, and pro tanto to 
enslave mankind. For it dooms mankind to greater exertion for smaller satis- 
faction. It is a resultless corvée; stupid as well as wicked; a usurpation beyond 
the authority of any Government. Civilization has denied the right of owner- 
ship in human beings, and has declared the slave owner’s title bad.” 


Morty, RAYMOND, AND Cook, HuLDAH FLORENCE. Lessons in democracy. [For 
use in adult immigrant classes. New York. The Macmillan Co., 1919. 


197 pp. 

This book aims to instruct aliens in America in the essential facts con- 
nected with citizenship and is especially planned for those of limited education 
and knowledge of the language. It is intended primarily for school use but 
can also be used by foreigners who are not in formal classes and by candidates 
for nationalization. 


NatrroNaL Cuitp LABsor CoMMITTEE. Child welfare in Kentucky. An inquiry 
by the National Child Labor Committee for the Kentucky Child Labor As- 
sociation and the State Board of Health, under the direction of Edward 
N. Clopper. New York, 105 East Twenty-second Street, 1919. 322 pp. 
Map. 

The National Child Labor Committee was invited in the spring of 1919 by 
the Kentucky Child Labor Association, the Lou'sville Welfare League, the 
State board of health, the Kentucky Federation of Women’s Clubs, and other 
agencies to study conditions affecting children in Kentucky and to prepare a 
report of the findings. Accordingly eight agents of the committee’s staff spent 
several months visiting typical counties in the regions known as the Mountains, 
Blue Grass, Beargrass, Pennyrile, and Purchase, as well as in the western 
mining district, along the Ohio River, and in the isolated region in the south- 
central division. This report covers Health, Schools, Recreation, Rural life, 
Child labor, and Juvenile courts. The report on Child labor, by Mrs. Loraine 
B. Bush concludes with a recommendation for the adoption as soon as practicable 
of the minimum standards for the protection and education of children recom- 
mended by the United States Children’s Bureau and for the reorganization 
of the present bureau of agriculture, labor, and statistics and the creation of 
a State department of labor which will include among its activities the inspec- 
tion of mines as well as the enforcement of labor laws. 

NaTIONAL COMMITTEE ON PRISONS AND PRISON Lagpor. The delinquent girl and 
woman, Proceedings of a conference, February 3, 1919. New York, Broad- 
way and 116th Street, 1919. 31 pp. Prison leaflets No. 58. 

Includes a paper on Industrial training for women prisoners, by Mrs. Jessie 
D. Hodder, superintendent of the Massachusetts Reformatory for Wonien, based 
on the work of the reformatory, 
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NEDERLANDSCH VERBOND van Vakvereenigingen. Verslag van de negende 
algemeene vergadering * * * en van de _ huitengewone algemeene 
vergadering. |Amsterdam, 1919.) 110 pp. 

Comprises the reports of the ninth regular meeting, July 18-20, 1918, anc 
the special meeting of April 1, 1919, of the Dutch Federation of Trade-Unions. 


Raw iey, Ratan C. Economics of the silk industry: A study in industrial or- 
ganization. London, P. 8. King & Son (Ltd.), 1919. 349 pp. 

The object of this book is to present the economic side of the silk industry 
in a connected form; that is, from the production of the cocoons to the finished 
fabric. The growing importance of the silk industry not only because of the 
demand for the product as an article of dress but for use in manufacture of 
surgical and electrical appliances and in many branches of warfare, with the 
consequent presence of international competition, makes such a study of im- 
portance. The development of silk production in the Far Bast is traced and the 
economic factors connected with the production of the raw silk and the 
silk manufacturing industries are discussed. Special attention is paid to the 
effects of foreign competition on the British silk industry for the purpose of 
determining the economic factors which influence success, and to the com- 
mercial organization of the raw-silk trade and the system of marketing and 
distribution. 


ROBERTSON, JOHN. Housing and the public health. -London, Cassell «& Co.. 
Ltd., 1919. xi, 159 pp. 

In spite of the fact that only the most imperfect methods exist whereby two 
measure the harm done to health by bad housing, there is, in the opinion of the 
author, a mass of evidence already accumulated of the evil results of living 
under unwholesome conditions. - Bad housing forms only one of a cirele of 
vicious influences in the life of the economically depressed. Poverty, vice, drink, 
and ignorance are all factors. But as bad housing is a factor which lends itself 
to concrete attack, and because its e:imination would probably yield the most 
permanent and beneficial results, it is the most important problem for the socia! 
reformer. 

Bad housing-is one of the outgrowths of rapid industrial development. ‘The 
author looks upon it as perhaps an inevitable result because it has arisen as a 
consequence of a lack of foresight and judgment. These are human failings 
against which it is somewhat useless to complain. 

It is the purpose of the volume under review to suggest those changes in house 
construction, space allotment, surroundings, general layout of block and city. 
material of construction, floor plan, and room arrangements and household con- 
veniences, which will improve present methods of house construction. Reliance 
is had almost wholly upon secondary measures. The underlying land problem 
is wholly untouched. The local authorities and parliamentary legislation as 
exemplified in the present housing acts of Great Britain are looked to in the 
solution of the problem. Manufacturers are urged to utilize the opportunities 
afforded by this legislation. If the improved houses are provided experience 
indicates that the people will respond and appreciate the improvements. 


RvussELL SaGeE Founpation Liprary. IJ/ndustria! pensions: a_ selected  bibli- 
ography. New York, December, 1919. 4 pp. Bulletin No. 38. 


Stmpson, Kemper. Price fixing and the theory of profit. In Quarterly Journal 
of Heonomics. November, 1919. Cambridge, Harvard University Press. 
1919. pp. 138-160. 

This article discusses methods of price fixing. the theory of profit, and the 


relation of the latter to price fixing. 
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SocieTY OF INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS. American and international labor condi- 
tions. Complete report of the proceedings of the fall national conference, 
Cleveland, Oct. 29-31, 1919. Chicago, 1919. 161 pp. 


SONNICHSEN, ALBERT. Consumers’ cooperation. New York, The Macmillan Co., 
1919. xix, 223 pp. 

A review of this book appears on pages 134 to 137 of this issue of the 
REVIEW. 

STUDENSKY, Paut. The pension problem and the philosophy of contributions. 
New York, Bureau of Municipal Research, 1917. 20 pp. 

This pamphlet discusses the objects sought in the establishment of pension 
funds and the lack of actuarial soundness in most of the systems in force. The 
plans are divided into three classes: The wholly contributory, the noncontribu- 
tory, and the partly contributory systems. The author reaches the conclusion 
that the partly contributory system is the one best calculated to secure success 
largely by reason of the fact that it does not tend to increase or decrease wages 
or to become “ deferred pay " as is the case in one or the other of the two other 
systems. It also permits the establishment of a system which is financially 
sound, since by dividing the cost sufficient funds are created without unduly 
burdening either the employees or the employer, municipality, or Government. 


TaLBoT, FREDERICK A. Millions from waste. Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott 
Co., 1920. 308 pp. 

The purpose of this book is to “ indicate certain of the most obvious channels 
through which wealth incalculable is being permitted to escape, as well as the 
narration of something concerning the highly ingenious efforts which are being 
made to prevent such wastage.” It is intended primarily for the uninitiated 
render and aims to acquaint the man in the street and the woman at home with 
the enormous wastage, both in finance and kind, which is incurred in the most 
familiar fields during the course of the year, and to persuade them to observe 
methods of thrift. 


Topp, ARTHUR JAMES. The sctentific spirit and social work. New York, The 
Macmillan Co., 1919. 212 pp. 

Although the main part of this book deals with the detailed administrative 
methods of social workers and the problems involved in them, several chapters 
are devoted to restating the philosophical and psychological principles upon 
which the author believes sound social work is based and by which it is justified, 
und a little space is given to cautions to social reformers. A chapter on “ Recent 
tendencies in social reform ” gives a clear setting for the problems which at pres- 
ent confront the social worker and which are discussed in chapters dealing with 
Sentimentality and social reform, The dead center in social work, The labor 
turnover in social agencies, The adventurous attitude in social work, and Social 


progress and social work. 


TRADES AND LABOR CONGRESS OF CANADA. Report of the proceedings of the 
thirty-fifth annual convention held at the city of Hamilton, Ontario, Sep- 
tember 22 to 27, 1919. Ottawa, P. M. Draper, secretary-treasurer, 1919, 
234 pp. 

An aceount of this convention was given in the December, 1919, issue of the 


MonTHLY LABoR REVIEW, pages 365 to 368. 


TrADES-UNIoN ConGress. Report of proceedings at the fifty-first annual trades- 
union congress held in Glasgow, September 8 to 13, 1919. London, 1919. 


408 
#¥S pp. 

A digest of this report is given on pages 256 to 258 of this issue of the 
MoNnTHLY LABorR REVIEW. e 
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Unrersiry Desaters’ ANNUAL. Constructive and rebuttal speeches delivered 
in debates of American colleyes and universities during the college year. 
1918-19. Edited by Bdith M. Phelps. New York. H. W. Wilson (Co.. 
1919. 234 pp. Bibliographies. 

Two chapters are devoted to the subject of Government ownership of rail- 
reads and one treats of Federal employment for surplus labor. 


WHitrorpD, JAMES F. Factory management wastes; and how to prevent them. 
London, Nisbet & Co. (Ltd.). 1919. ‘x, 220 pp. 8 charts. 

This book deals with the problem of waste found in the average factory in 
relation to the bearing which it has on the solution of present-day labor prob- 
lems. The author believes that when employers and employees realize thai 
their interests are identical and that the elimination of preventable losses 
serves the interests of both “the successful solution of a difficult and com- 
plex problem is capable of attainment.’ The author denies that modern factory 
methods or scientific management are “ dehumanizing’ but argues that carried 
out to the greatest possible perfection they bring the workers not only greater 
material returns but increased leisure and opportunities for enjoyment. The 
subjects of overtime, cost finding, and wage systems, including protit sharing. 
are also discussed. 
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SERIES OF BULLETINS PUBLISHED BY THE BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS, 


|The publication of the annual and special reports and of the bimonthly bulletin was 
discontinued in July, 1912, and since that time a bulletin has been published at irregular 
intervals. Each number contains matter devoted to one of a series of general subjects. These 
bulletins are numbered consecutively, beginning with No. 101, and up to No. 236; they also carry 
consecutive numbers under each series. Beginning with No. 237 the serial numbering has been 
discontinued. A list of the series is given below. Under each is grouped all the bulletins 
which contain material relating to the subject matter of that series. A list of the reports and 
bulletins of the Bureau issued prior to July 1, 1912, will be furnished on application. The 
bulletins marked thus * are out of print. | 


Wholesale Prices. 


* Bul. 114. 
Bul, 149. 
* Bul. 173. 


Bul. 181. 
Bul. 200. 
Bul. 226. 
Bul. 269. 


Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1912. 

Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1913. 

Index numbers of wholesale prices in the United States and foreign 
countries. 

Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1914. 

Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1915. 

Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1916. 

Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1918. [In press.) 


Retail Prices and Cost of Living. 


* Bul. 105. 
* Bul. 106. 


Bul. 108. 
Bul. 110. 
Bul. 113. 
Bul, 115. 
* Bul. 121. 
Bul. 125. 
Bul. 130, 
Bul. 132. 
Bul. 136. 
* Bul. 138. 
Bul. 140. 
Bul. 156. 
Bul. 164. 
Bul. 170. 
* Bul. 184. 
Bul. 197. 
Bul, 228. 
Bul. 266. 
Bul. 270. 


Retail prices, 1890 to 1911: Part L. 

Retail prices, 1890 to 1911: Part Il——General tables. 
Retail prices, 1890 to June, 1912: Part lL. 

Retail prices, 1890 to June, 1912: Part Il1—General tables. 
Retail prices, 1890 to August, 1912. 

Retail prices, 1890 to October, 1912. 

Retail prices, 1890 to December, 1912. 

Retail prices, 1890 to February, 1913. 

Sugar prices, from refiner to consumer. 

Retail prices, 1890 to April, 1913. 

Wheat and flour prices, from farmer to consumer. 
Retail prices, 1890 to June, 1913. 

Retail prices, 1890 to August, 1913. 

Retail prices, 1890 to October, 1913. 

Retail prices, 1890 to December, 1913. 

Retail prices, 1907 to December, 1914. 

Butter prices, from producer to consumer. 

Foreign food prices as affected by the war. 

Retail prices, 1907 to June, 1915. 

Retail prices, 1907 to December, 1915. 

Retail prices, 1907 to December, 1916. 

A study of family expenditures in the District of Columbia. [Ip press.) 
Retail prices, 1913 to 1918. [In press.] 


Wages and Hours of Labor. 


Bul. 116. 


Bul. 118. 


Bul. 119. 


* Bul. 128. 


* Bul. 129. 


* Bul. 131. 
* Bul. 134. 


* Bul. 135. 


Bul. 137 


Bul. 143 


Bul. 146. 


Hours, earnings, and duration of employment of wage-earning women ii 
selected industries in the District of Columbia. 

Ten-hour maximum working-day for women and young persons. 

Working hours of women in the pea canneries of Wisconsin. 

Wages and hours of labor in the cotton, woolen, and silk industries, 1890 
to 1912. 

Wages and hours of labor in the lumber, millwork, and furniture indus- 
tries, 1890 to 1912. 

Union scale of wages and hours of labor, 1907 to 1912. 

Wages and hours of labor in the boot and shoe and hosiery and knit goods 
industries, 1890 to 1912. 

Wages and hours of labor in the cigar and clothing industries, 1911 and 
1912. 

. Wages and hours of labor in the building and repairing of steam rallroad 

cars, 1890 to 1912. 

. Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 15, 1913. 

Wages and regularity of employment and standardization of piece rates 
in the dress and waist industry of New York City. 


(1) 








Bul. 147. 
Bul. 150. 


Bul. 151. 
* Bul. 153. 
Bul, 154. 
Bul. 160. 
Bul. 161. 
Bul. 163. 
Bul. 168. 
Bu} 171. 
Bul. 177. 
* Bul. 178. 
Bul. 187. 
* Bul. 190. 
* Bul. 194. 


Bul. 204. 
Bul. 214. 


Bul. 218. 


Bul. 221. 
Bul. 225. 


Bul. 232. 
Bul. 238. 


Bul. 239. 


Bul. 245. 
Bul. 252. 
Bul. 259. 
Bul. 260. 
Bul. 261. 
Bul. 262. 


Bul, 265. 


* Bul. 109. 
Bul. 116. 


Bul. 172. 
Bul. 182. 


Bul. 183. 
Bul. 192. 
* Bul. 195. 
Bul. 196. 
Bul. 202. 


Bul. 206. 
Bul. 220. 


Bul. 223. 





Wages and Hours of Labor—Concluded. 


Wages and regularity of employment in the cloak, suit, and skirt industry. 

Wages and hours of labor fn the cotton. woolen, and silk industries, 1907 
to 1913. 

Wages and hours of labor in the irem and steel industry in the United 
States, 1907 to 1912. 

Wages and hours of labor in the lumber, millwork, and furniture indus- 
tries, 1907 to 1913. 

Wages and heurs of labor in the boot and shee and hosiery and under- 
wear industries, 1907 to 1913. 

Hours, earnings, and conditions of labor of women in Indiana mercantile 
establishments and garment factories. 

Wages and hours of labor in the clothing and cigar industries, 1911 to 
1913. 

Wages and hours of labor in the building arid repairing of steam railroad 
cars, 1297 to 1913. 

Wages and hours of labor in the iron and steeb industry, 1907 to 1913. 


Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 1, 1914. 
Wages and hours of labor in the hosiery and underwear industry, 1907 
to 1914. 


Wages and hours of labor in the boot amd shee industry, 1907 to 1914. 

Wages and hours of labor in the men’s clething industry, 1911 to 1914. 

Wages and hours ef labor in the cettom, woelen, and silk industries, 1907 
to 1914. 

Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 2, 1915. 

Street railway employment in the United States. 

Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 15, 1916. 

Wages and hours of labor in the iren and steel industry, 1907 to 1915. 

Hours, fatigue, and health in British munition factories. 

Wages and hours of labor im the bumber, millwork, and furniture indus 
tries, 1915. 

Wages and hours of !aber in the boot and shoe industry, 1907 to 1916. 

Wages and hours of laber in woolen and wersted goods manufacturing, 
1916. 

Wages and hours of labor in cottom geods manufacturing and finishing, 
1916. 

Union scale of wages and hours of laber, May 15, 1917. 
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Empleyment and Unemployment—Concluded. 
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Hours, earnings, and duration of employment of wage-earning women in 
selected industries in the District of Columbia. 
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Descriptions of occupations, prepared for the United States Employment Service, 1913-19. , met 

Boots and shoes, harness and saddlery, and tanning. 

Cane-sugar refining and flour milling. 

Coal and water gas, paint and varnish, paper, printing trades, and rubber goods. 

Electrical manufacturing, distribution, and maintenance. 

Logging camps and sawmills. 

Medicinal manufacturing. 

Metal working, building and general construction, railroad transportation, and ship- 
building. 

Mines and mining. 

Office employees. 

Slaughtering and meat packing. ' 

Street railways. 

Textiles and clothing. 

Water transportation, 
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